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A MAY-DAY FEAST. 


“ Esta Maya lleva la flor 
Que las otros no.” 


We t may the multitudinous London- 
ers who wend their triumphant way, 
this bright May-morning, to Hyde- 
park, adopt the words of our motto, 
and exclaim :— 
“ Esta Maya lleva la flor 
Que las otros no.” 

Yes, indeed, this May produces a 
flower for them which no other May 
ever produced before. The fullest de- 
velopment of mechanical skill; the 
completest consummation of industrial 
progress ; a ‘‘ peace congress,” rich in 
results and unincumbered by barren or 
impossible theories ; an Aladdin’s pa- 
lace, called into quick and miraculous 
existence by means of the wonderful 
lamp of science, more potent than that 
of romance ; all lie before them in that 
stupendous crystal casket which art has 
created for their instruction and de- 
light. It is not for them to sigh over 
the vanished glories of May-day, the 
time-honoured sports, the simple car- 
nivals of many a village-green. They 
have themselves instituted a new fes- 
tival, which is likely to take the place 
of those that have disappeared, when, 
instead of the Morrice dance of our 
ancestors, led along by the sylvan pipe 
or pastoral reed, shall be heard and seen 
that overwhelming ‘March of Nations” 
for which Mons. Jullien has most op- 
portunely and considerately composed 
the music, and where, instead of Maid 


LOPE DE VEGA. 


Marian, her most gracious Majesty 
herself (addressing the Duchess of 
Kent, we presume, on this morning) 
will exclaim, in the words of her own 
Laureate :— 
“T'm to be Queen of the May, mother, 
I'm to be Queen of the May !" 

On this day, dear reader, when all 
the old haunts of summer revelry are 
deserted ; when for the first time since 
St. Walpurgis converted their Saxon 
ancestors to Christianity, the dream. 
haunted Burschen of the father-land 
will turn their curious and mystery- 
seeking steps from the wild summits of 
the Brocken, and exchange the witches 
of the Harz for those ** witches” of the 
heart which Lancashire will doubtless 
contribute to the world’s monster meet- 
ing, and when, instead of one “jung 
Jrau,” our German wanderer will have 
the pleasure of seeing many. On this 
day, we repeat, when the house-spirit 
of Andalusia, the tricksy Duende of 
Spanish song, like more earthly en- 
chanters in those degenerate times, will 
have to play to empty houses in the 
fair cities of Seville or Granada, the 
noble Hidalgos, their proprietors, being 
at the time expiating in the purgatory 
of some London ‘ Casa de pusada,” 
the original sin of eating the fruit of 
industrial knowledge on the banks of 
the Thames, On this day when (to be 
lyrical) — 


The Persian cries, ‘ perish the Peri,’ 

As he sippeth sherbét « la Vert. 

And our tea-drinking cousin, John Chinaman, 

Having turned out so spruce and so fine a man, 

(Just as if with Jeames Pius he had swopp’d sticks) 
Orders ‘ chops’ not, of course, without chop sticks, 

Or says—‘ Waiter’—and winks with his weeny eye, 
‘Gin and water, and—Fum take the Genii !’ 
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And Paddy, 


Snaps his finger 


to show his vagaries, 
3, and laughs at the Fairies. 


Or over his dhudeen, or hookah, 

Puffs away, and pooh, poohs at the Pooka. 
And the Scotchman, in dear London towney, ’s 
Done brown, while he sneers at the Brownies, 
Or while sipping strong waters at Whelpy’s, 
Grows a sceptic, and doubts of the Kelpies, 
When the Manxman (but this is still odder) he 
Presumes to make fun of Phynnodderree ;* 

And the Finn, followed close by his lackey, 

In contempt, shows his teeth like a Nakki ;f¢ 
When no Shetlander e’er will be guilty 

To acknowledge belief in Shoopiltie ;f 

And each stout Neapolitan fellow 

(Who gets passports) will cut Monaciello, 
When in Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, and German, 
All will chatter ’gainst mermaid and merman. 


When, in fine (to return to plain prose), 
all the supernatural beings that have 
presided over the inauguration of the 
summer are abandoned by their seve- 
ral worshippers, and the world’s fairies 
are exchanged for the “ world’s fair,” 
what, we mean to ask our readers, are 
we todo? We all cannot go to London ; 
the glory of Ichabod and Finglass hath 
departed, for, alas! the May-pole has 
become as extinct as the megatherium. 
One resource remains: to provide a 
banquet for ourselves; to furnish forth 
an exhibition on our own account; to 


transport ourselves on the wings of 


fancy and by the enchantments of art 
to some delicious scenes, where, doubt- 
less, the May Queen once enjoyed her 
brief but happy reign, and swayed with 
floral sceptre over her innocent realm. 
To the green lanes of England, then, 
let us betake us; to that land which, 
however inferior to our own in the va- 
riety of its landscapes, and in the sub- 
limer attributes of ‘the mountain and 
the flood,” stands preeminent for the 
pastoral beauty of its prospects ; its 
shady lanes, bordered with flower- 
inwoven hedges of the most delicate 
green, and o’erhung with the transpa- 
rent leaves of the linden, or the pen- 
dulous circular fans of the sycamore. 
Let us away to those fields, which the 
author of Thalaba has so exquisitely 
described :— 
“ The beautiful fields 
Of England, where, amid the growing grass, 
The blue-bell bends, the golien king-cup shines, 


And the sweet cowslip scents the genial air, 
In the merry month of May !" 


* The Hairy- -Spirit of the Isle of Man. 
+ “Ha! that’s a Nakki. 
+ The 


water-spirit of Shetland. 


by W. M, Thackeray. London: 


Fortunately, the first book$ to which 
we shall call the attention of the reader 
is one that in many places realises this 
description of the poet. Its artistic 
attractions are, if possible, increased, 
as they are certainly rendered more 
ap parent, by the brief but pregnant 
criticism which Mr. Thackeray appends 
to each of the pictures in the collection. 
His momentary return to his first love, 
that of art, seems to have made him 
forget the contemptuous sarcasm and 
cynical bitterness of his usual style. 
Writing on that subject, he seems to 
have traced his words in colours blend- 
ed with the oil of roses, and with a 
pencil of silk, instead of that small 
sharp instrument of steel which else- 
where he wields with such formidable 
power. It is Titmarsh, and not Thack- 
eray, that we have here; and we confess 
we have never seen the second Michael 
Angelo look to better advantage than 
when acting as showman to his friend’s 
exhibition. Will our readers believe 
it? the author of “ Vanity Fair” be- 
comes enthusiastic ! talks of nature with 
the idyllic graces of Gesner, and abso- 
lutely “6 babbles of green fields!” We 
are glad of it. We do not object to 
see Homer take an occasional nap in 
the midst of all his sublimities; and 
why should we deny to the satirist the 
pleasure of now and then refreshing 
his heart with the unvitiated atmos- 
phere of Nature, and rolling himself on 
_ sunny grass, like ‘us children” (as 

Goethe says in his autobiography), 
when he thinks no one is looking at him. 


See his fish’s teeth !” 

Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, p. 489. 
Sketches after English Landscape Painters. 
David Bogue. 


By L. Marvy, with short Notices 
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We are delighted that we have stolen 
on him in his moments of dalliance, and 
caught the terror of snobs and the Gul- 
liver of Lilliputian vulgarities upon his 

back. We shall not say, 


* Ah Corydon, Corydon, que te dementia cepit !" 


but only wish the “ fine frenzy” of 
poetic: al ‘and artistic enthusiasm would 
visit him more frequently. 


‘‘The revolutionary storm (writes 
Mr. Thackeray in his preface) which 
raged in France in 1848 drove m: any 
peaceful artists, as well as kings, minis- 
ters, tribunes, and socialists of state, for 
refuge to our country; and amongst the 
former was Mons. Louis Marvy, a friend 
of the present writer, who has passed 
many happy hours in the French artist’s 
atelier, which, with his friends and his 
family, and its constant cheerfulness and 
sunshine, the Parisian was obliged to 
exchange for a dingy parlour and the 
fog and solitude of London. A fine and 
skilful landscape- painter himself, Mons. 
Marvy, during his residence here, made 
the following series of engravings, after 
the works of our English landscape- 
painters ; and, amongst other persons, 
sapecially and thankfully Owes an obli- 
gation to my kind friend, Mr. Thomas 
Baring, for permission to make several 
sketches after pictures in his rich col- 
lection. 

‘*The task of describer or narrator,” 
continues Mr. Thackeray, ‘ devolved 
upon myself, without whose introduction 
the publishers would not hear of M. 
Marvy’s appearance before the English 
public, and who must bespeak its indul- 
gence for the discharge of a task which 
was one of no small difficulty. There 
are no incidents in our show upon which 
the showman can dilate: in most cases 
he has to introduce his audience to the 
sight of a simple and quiet landscape, 
over which ideal pleasure is ever the 
best commentary, and concerning which 
it is as hard to explain one’s own emotions 
as to cause another to share in them; 
but the promise being made, the pictures 
engraved, and the publisher peremptory, 
there is nothing for it but to step for- 
ward, make a bow to the audience, and 
begin the lecture.” 


Ifthe editor felt this difficulty of treat- 
ing the subject, with all the advantages 
which he possessed i in being able to elu- 
cidate his meaning bya direct reference 
to the very scene ‘that he is de scribing, 
or the peculiarities of the artist’s manner 
of whom he treats, what must be our 
difficulty, whose duty it is to convey in 
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words alone the impressions which have 
been formed on our minds not only by 
the fancy and imitative power of the 
artist, but by the very colouring and 
she ading of the pic tures themselves, as 
reproduced in their copies? As, how- 
ever, our publisher, like Mr. Thack- 
eray’s, is “* peremptory,” we have only 
to implore a greater amount of that 
indulgence which he asked for, and 
which he did not so much require. To 
atone for the deficiencies of our own 
remarks, we shall presently allow Mr. 
Thackeray himself to speak, as the 
most likely inducement to tempt our 
readers into the purchase of the volume 
itself. 

Passing over the first name, that of 
Sir Augus stus W all Calleott, whose 
pencil, dipped i in the azure hues that 
gleam in the Venetian skies and lagunes 
of Canaletti, can turn the muddy wa- 
ters of the Thames into the sparkling 
mirrors that reflect the Rialto,—let us 
come to that gorgeous colourist, Tur- 
ner, whose every landscape might be 
called without much violence what 
Cervantes styles Lope de Vega, a 
**monstruo de naturaleza.” The parti- 
cular production of his pencil, under 
notice, possesses less of the exaggerated 
mannerism of the artist than usual. It 
is a calm and beautiful scene—an an- 
cient castle—its lower battlements half 
hid in surrounding foliage, the dark 
green colour of which is reflected in 
the waters of a still lake, and the scene 
bounded by the graceful outline of 
hills, which remind us of our own gen- 
tle and undulating Dublin mountains. 
Mr. Thackeray, ‘alluding to what is 
usu: uly a very severe ordeal for . 
painting to go through, namely, i 
reproduction in an engraving, peien 
remarks with respect to Turner : a 


‘ As one cannot look at the sun but 
through a biackened glass, it has seemed 
to us that the most dazzling of Turner’s 
fancies have often been improved by the 
sobering influence of the graver; andin 
nothing has his style proved more tri- 
umphant than in withstanding this test. 
There are no clap-trap light or shadows 
to serve the purpose of effect.” 


This is perfectly true, and admirably 
expressed. 

For ourselves, when looking at some 
of Turner’s pictures, dazzling us with 
supernatural splendours, and terrifyi ing 
us with preternatural glooms, realizing 
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that magnificent image of Shelley (if 
they did not originate it)— 


“ Like as, when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse"— 


we have often wondered why he did 
not combine his innumerable “ gam- 
boge suns,” blinding sunsets, and 
scorching noons into one vast blazing 
realisation of the final destruction of 
the world by fire. Perhaps he has 
done so, but we have not seen it, nor 
would we wish to see it, except after a 
two years’ cruise in search of Sir John 
Franklin. As it is pleasantly related 
of Fuseli that he never could look at 
one of John Constable's landscapes 
without calling for his great coat and 
umbrella, one feels tempted to cry out 
for the fire-engines at seeing some of 
Turner's. In fact the same mistake 
which Southey describes the Devil to 
have made in seeing General Gas- 
coigne’s nose might readily have been 
fallen into by that not easily startled 
individual, if in his ** walks” he should 
ever have turned into the Royal Aca- 
demy— 


* For all on a sudden, in a dark place, 
He came on the general's burning face, 

And it struck him with such consternation, 
That home in a hurry his way did he take, 
Because he thought, by a slight mistake, 

"Twas the general conflagration," 


Mr. Thackeray’s estimate of Turner’s 
genius is written in a genial spirit and 
with a delicate humour that does not 
tempt him into injustice. He says :— 


** Some people cannot understand that 
py gp poem, ‘ The Fallacies of 

ope,’ with Delphic sentences, from 
which the notices of Mr. Turner’s pic- 
tures are often accompanied in the Aca- 
demy catalogues. Many cannot com- 

rehend the late pictures themselves, 

ut stand bewildered before those blazing 
wonders, those blood-red shadows, those 
whirling gamboge suns—awful hierogly- 
en which even the Oxford Graduate, 

urner’s most faithful priest and wor- 
shipper, cannot altogether make clear. 
Nay, who knows whether the prophet 
himself has any distinct idea of the words 
which break out from him as he sits 
whirling on the tripod; or of what spi- 
rits will come up as he waves his wand 
and delivers his astounding incantation ? 
In Mr. Irving’s latter days it was the 
gift of some to utter, of others to 
interpret the utterances, and possibly 
the prophet was as much surprised and 
edified as anybody else in the congrega- 


tion when the interpreter rose and trans- 
lated his mystic cries. It is not given 
to all to understand, but at times we 
have glimpses of comprehension ; and in 
looking at such pictures as the ‘ Fight- 
ing Temeraire,’ for instance, or the 
‘Star Ship,’ we admire (and can scarce 
find words adequate to express our 
wonder) the stupendous skill and genius 
of this astonishing master. If those 
works which we think we understand 
are sublime, what are those others 
which are unintelligible? Are they 
sublime too, or have they reached that 
higher step which by some is denomi- 
nated ridiculous? Perhaps we have 
not arrived at the right period for 
judging ; and time, which is proverbial 
for settling squabbles, is also required 
for sobering pictures.” 


Towards the end of the volume there 
is a delicious scene by John Constable 
above-mentioned, who “ was intended 
by nature for a landscape-painter, but 
by his parents for the honourable craft 
of miller.” Although this picture, 
like most others from the same artist's 
pencil, are pre-eminent for his deline- 
ations of what Coleridge called ‘ cloud- 
land — gorgeous land,” —his varied 
treatment realising Shelley's exquisite 
description of the Protean changes of 


“The daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky,” 


it possesses landscape beauties of the 
highest order, from the thick, leafy 
trees beside the transparent milldam 
or stream, from which the outstretched 
peasant, face downwards, is drinking 
the refreshing lymph, to the distant 
erspective of corn-fields and meadows. 
Keats would have fancied it a place 
where his own nightingale would be 
likely 


“ To sing of summer in full-throated ease.” 


The volume contains specimens of 
twenty artists, all known to fame, and 
as yet we have but alluded to three. 
We regret that we cannot go on for 
ever, thus flitting from landscape to 
landscape, from tree to tree, “like the 
bird in the story.” Time and space 
preclude our doing more than referring 
to two others, the first of whom bears 
the illustrious name of our countryman, 
Dansy. Mr. Thackeray surpasses him- 
self in describing the peculiar character 
of this great master’s style. He says:— 


‘‘ The French artist has given a very 
successful imitation of the beautiful and 


_—_— 
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poetical sepia drawing of Mr. Danby. 
We have scarcely ever seen a work by 
that great painter in which a similar 

oetical beauty was not conveyed, and 
in regarding which the spectator does 
not feel impressed by something of that 
solemn contemplation and reverent wor- 
ship of nature which seems to pervade 
the artist’s mind and pencil. His pic- 
tures are always still. You stand before 
them alone, and with a hushed admira- 
tion, as before a great landscape when 
it breaks on your view. He describes a 
scene of natural grandeur and beauty, 
of darkling forests tinged with the 
brightening dawn of woods, and calm 
waters gilded with sunset or fading into 
twilight, and as in reading Wordsworth 
or the Georgics, the mind submits itself, 
awe-stricken and delighted, to the ma- 
jestic repose and splendour of the poet’s 
art, one may say of Mr. Danby that he 
paints morning and evening odes. His 
works are vast, polished, elaborate; with 
other painters, differently constituted, it 
is as if they trilled a ballad or sang a 
sea-song. 

‘*As the blind man who said that he 
supposed the colour of scarlet was like 
the sound of a trumpet, I suppose most 
persons called upon to give an account 
of their sensations with regard to art, 
must be driven to compare pictures to 
poems, and poems to pictures ; one al- 
ways feels as if they were the same.” 


Moore, in one of his later melodies, 


asks— 


“ What life like that of the bard can be— 
The wandering bard that roams as free 
As the mountain lark that o’er him sings." 


This seems a nice sort of life enough; 
but like the fat boy in Pickwick, Mr. 
Thackeray ‘knows a nicer.” Speak- 
ing of Roperts, who has been every- 
where, seen everything, looked into 
the crater of Vesuvius and found some- 
thing in it, notwithstanding Monsieur 
Blasé’s assertion to the contrary—who 
travelled for years in Spain, lived like 
a Bedouin in the desert, sketched the 
spires of Antwerp, the peaks of Leba- 
non, the castles of the Rhine, the mi- 
narets of Cairo, the pyramids of Egypt, 
and ‘‘the huts under the date-trees 
along the banks of the Nile:”"— 


**Can any calling (says Mr. Thacke- 
ray) be more pleasant than that of such 
an artist? The life is at once thought- 
ful and adventurous, gives infinite va- 
riety and excitement, and constant op- 
portunity for reflection. As one looks 
at the multifarious works of this brave 
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and hardy painter, whose hand is the 

erfect and accomplished slave of his 
intellect, and ready, like a genius in an 
eastern tale, to execute the most won- 
derful feats and beautiful works with 
the most extraordinary rapidity. . . . 
Oh! happy painter—tibi rident equora 
ponti. From the deck of your boat you 
sketch the sea and the shore; you moor 
under the city walls, and mosque, and 
dome, Gothic cathedral, tower and an- 
cient fortress, rise up with their long 
perspectives, and varied outlines and 
hues, and solemn shadows, fantastic and 
beautiful, built in an hour or two under 
the magical strokes of your delightful, 
obedient little genius, the pencil! The 
ferry-boat puts off from the stairs and 
makes its way across the river to the 
grey old town on the bank yonder. 
Where the windows in the quaint-gabled 
houses and the vanes on the towers are 
still flaring in the sunset, and reflected 
in the river beneath—tower and town, 
river and distant hill, boat and ferry, 
and the steersman with his paddle, and 
the peasants with the grape-baskets 
swinging in the boat, are all sketched 
down on the painter’s drawing-board 
before the sun has sunk, and before he 
returns to his snug supper at the inn, 
when the landlord's pretty daughter 
comes and peers over the magician’s 
portfolio. Or the cangia moors by the 
bank side ; the Arab crew are cooking 
their mea!, and chanting their chant ; 
the camels come down to the water and 
receive their loads of cotton, and disap- 
pear with their shouting drivers under 
the date trees, to the village with the 
crumbled wall and minaret ;—when the 
grave elders are seated smoking under 
the gate, and the women pass to and fro, 
straight and stately, robed in flowing 
robes, bearing pitchers on their graceful 
heads. The painter sees and notes them 
all down while the light lasts him, and 
before he smokes his own pipe under the 
stars on the deck, after a long day of 
pleasant labour, and before he closes his 
eyes, which have been so busy and so 
pleased all day. Or he is up before 
dawn upon his mule to see the sun rise 
over the heights of the Sierra. Or he 
is seated at morning, the Skeikh with 
his long gun over his shoulder, watch- 
ing, and the Arabs lying round the tent, 
‘ silent upon a peak in Lebanon.’ ” 


With this graphic pen and ink 
sketch, which shows that Mr. Michael 
Angelo ‘Titmarsh did not wander from 
** Cornhill to Cairo” for nothing, we 
take our last leave of this charming 
volume. 

Having thus taken our first May-day 
ramble through ‘the beautiful fields 
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of England,” some of our readers, per- 
haps, may desiderate a more extensive 
journey, which, in those days of electric 
miracles, it were hard to deny them. 
«In forty minutes” we can make the 
circle of the globe, attended by the 
same ‘‘ dainty Ariels” that have brought 
so many of the charming domestic 
scenes that we have been just contem- 
plating before our eyes. 

Most of our readers are aware that 
in the year 1847, Mr. Vernon, an 
English gentleman of wealth, intelli- 
gence, and great love and appreciation 
of art, made ¢ a free gift to his country 
of his gallery of mode rn paintings, to 
the collection of which he had devoted 
large sums of money, and which was 
the delightful and most useful occupa- 
tion of the greater portion of his life. 

If our readers think for a moment 
of the amount of private happiness, the 
enlightened and liberal patronage this 
one man must have shed around the 
hearth of many a struggling, proud- 
souled, poet-he: arted artist, how the un- 
conscious fretfulness, the inward irri- 
tability of many a true genius was ap- 
peased by fair appreciation and timely 
encouragement, and his divinely illu- 
minated fancy and heavenly moulded 
fingers rescued from the ill-requited 
drudgery of “transmitting some foolish 
face” on much-abused canvass, when 
they had the capacity of creating an. 
gelic forms of ideal loveliness, or re- 
producing the consummate beauties of 
nature in her most enchanting moods. 
If to this be added the intellectual 
pleasure and purer morals that every 
elegant taste more or less promotes, 
and which by his munificent present 
he has given ‘to his countrymen as “a 
possession for all time” (for such a 
painting has become, not only through 
the agency of the engraver, but by 
means of the new discovery of which 
we have recently read a description in 
the newspapers, which enables the very 
shading and colouring of the original 
to be reproduced in the copy), if we 
recollect all this, we must acknowledge 
Mr. Vernon to have been a public 
benefactor of no common order, and 
in his princely encouragement of art 
fit to rank with its magnificent patrons, 
the Lorenzos and the Leos ofan earlier 
time. Is it not saddening that in our 
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* « The Vernon Gallery of British Art.” Edited by C. Hall, Esq., F.C.A. Pub- 
lished for the Proprietors by G, Virtue, Ivy-lane, London. 








own country, and in our own time, we 
can point to no such instance of living 
or posthumous munificence, and that 
the bare walls of our own academy are 
growing more and more desolate year 
after year? It would be out of place 
here to allude to times when without 
an acade my native talent was not with- 
out a Mecenas; but as these were the 
days 


“ When our old hats were new,” 


it may be improper to allude to them 
farther. It cannot, however, be con- 
sidered as trenching on the free, but 
uninviting common of the politic ‘lan, 


to deplore the gradual discrowning of 


our country in “the moral destruction 
of its metropolis; and that if a Maclise 
(for instance) passes from obscure and 
unworthy e mployme nt in his native 
town, to one of the highest thrones and 
brightest diadems in the temple of art- 
istic fame, he is not led up the golden 
steps in the capital of his own country, 
and it is not from the hands of his own 
countrymen he receives his crown. 
The book under notice* contains 
engravings of forty of the paintings 
presented | by Mr. Vernon to the pub- 
lic, in the manner above-mentioned. 
To the thousands, throughout the three 
kingdoms, who, witha strong and grow- 
ing taste for art, may never have an 
opportunity of inspecting the originals 
in the National Gallery at C haring 
Cross, one of those innumerable insti- 
tutions, those absorbing hearts of cen- 
tralization, which draw to them ever- 
running streams of nutriment, from the 
very extremities of the empire, but give 
none in return, except to the favoured 
locality in which they are situated—to 


those ‘outside the charmed centre of 


London, this book will be most accept- 
able, and will take its place beside those 
elder volumes which reproduce for the 
million the more ancient treasures which 
hang upon the same walls. 

To the artists, of whose various styles 
the first book we have noticed con- 
tained specimens, others of equal rank 
are added in the present. And of the 
former, we, perhaps, have a better 
opportunity of coming to a correct 
opinion as to their peculiar character- 
istics, from the wider range of their 
pencil, and the more extended field 
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that is given to them inthis. Turner, 
for instance, in painting an English 
landscape, would not have the temerity 
(if such a word could ever be applicable 
to so bold a genius) to permit the same 
rays of blinding glory to be darted from 
the sun, asit smiles behind the gentle 
slope of Primrose Hill (although we 
have seen him from that very spot de- 
scend right royally to his repose), as 
- mn turning the towering es umpanile of 
. Mark, intoagigantic gnomon,whose 

immeasurable shadow tells the vesper 
hour to Venice, as it falls 


“ On the level quivering line 
Of the waters crysté illine ; 
And before that chasm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
Column, tower, and dome and spire, 
Shine like obelisks of fire ; 
Pointing, with inconstant motion, 
From the altar of dark ocean, 
To the sapphire-tinted skies ; 
As the flower of sacrifice 
From the marble shrines did rise, 
As to pierce the dome of gold, 
When Apollo spoke of old” — 


to borrow Shelley’s gorgeous decription 
of the very scene, “and at the corres- 
ponding hour of sunrise. 

Of Venice, there are three views in 
this collection ; two of them by Turner, 
and one by Stanfield. The la ist of these, 
perhaps from the per) of the aspect 
which it represents, and, perhé ups, from 
the still greater novelty of getting a 
glimpse of hills and trees from out the 
marble wilderness of its canals, is our 
favourite. Both of Turner’s views are 
dazzling and magnificent combinations, 
too ds waling ¢, indeed, even for Venice, 
if we are to judge of the transparent 
clearness of its atmosphere, even when 
brightest, by such specimens of Cana- 
letti and his imitators, as we have 
seen in this country and in England. 
Who, that has ever seen those calm, 
quiet, breathless fac-similes of Ve- 
netian scenery, could ever forget 
them ? With their skies, so darkly, 
deeply, beautifully blue, as to bring 
out, into distinct relief, even the half- 
effaced tracery and carvings on the an- 
cient palace of the Doge, ‘but without 
that indistinct glare, which the p rofuse 
and indiscriminate introduction of sun- 
rays, instead of clear light, so often 
produces, Canaletti was a Venetian, 
and should have knowmhis own climate, 
and its atmospheric effects, better than 
any foreigner ; and when Turner intro- 
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duced him into the foreground of his 
gorgeous picture of THE GRAND CANAL, 
he should have recollected the sober, 
but not less pe etical truth of that great 
master’s colouring, and have attempted 
to imitate and not excel it. We by no 
means wish to insinuate that this pic- 
ture has not given us great andexquisite 
pleasure; but, then, it is rather as a 
beautiful exaggeration, or creation of 
the artist’s fancy, not as the represen- 
tation of an actual scene. It is too 
brilliant; and happy is the painter or 
the poet with whom no greater fault 
could be found than this. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewer could discern no great 
general defect in Lallah Rookh, but 
what arose from the excessive brillianey 
and perfection of each particular part. 
In his critical capacity he was ‘* dark 
with excess of light,” and so itis with 
any one who atte mpts to find excuses 
for not giving unreserved praise to 
the master-pieces of Turner. Those 
views of Venice have recalled to our 
minds, and poured over our hearts, all 
that we have ever read of that “city of 
the soul.” The tragedy of Desdemona 
andthe Moor; the revenge of Shylock ; 

the love of Jessic ‘a; the mystery of 
the Armenian ; the conversation of 
Julian and Maddalo, as they rode along 


‘ The bank of land which breaks the flow 
Of Adria towards Venice”— 


and, though last not least, those charm- 
ing descriptions of the child Consuelo, 
and the fisherboy Anzoleto, with the 
blue waves of the Adriatic ever and 
anon rising to their naked feet, as they 
hung indolently over it from the side 
of some crazy fishing boat—descriptions 
which, in their purity, rich colouring, 
and truth to nature, atone for much 
that the celebrated authoress has other- 
wise written. Looking at these pic- 
tures, and recalling those memories, 
how often have we felt inclined to 
adopt the choice of Julian : 


“Tf I had been an unconnected man, 
I, from the moment, should have formed 
some plan : 
Never to leave sweet Venice, for, to me, 
It was delight to ride by the lone sea ; 
And then the town is silent : one may write 
Or read in gondolas, by day or night, 
Having the little brazen lamp a-light, 
Unseen, uninterrupted. Books are there, 
Pictures and casts from all those statues fair 
Which were twin-born with poesy! and all 
We seek in towns ; with little to recall 
Regrets for the green country.” 
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The view of Venice, by Stanfield, 
which we have mentioned above, has 
the honour of giving birth to some 

enial lines by Leigh “Hunt, the truest 
and earliest literary friend of Shelley, 
who, in the verses we have just quoted, 
expresses his own feelings and ideas 
with respect to Venice, through the 
lips of Julian. The lines by Leigh 
Hunt, alluding not only to the past 
glories of Venice, but to those great 
scientific and mechanical discoveries 
that have burst upon the world even 
in the short time that has elapsed since 
his friend’s death, and which have 
reached even to this phantom city, will 
serve as a fit companion picture to the 
other :— 


VENICE, PAST AND PRESENT 
By Leigh Hunt. 


*T looked upon the shows of time, and saw 
A wondrous city, out in the blue sea: 
Gay was her life, the fruit of gravest law ; 
The flower of painting’s very self was she: 
And down her dancing waves went in- 
dustry 
All day, and love and a soft lute at night. 
From out this city, coming royally 
Under a courtly burthen of delight, 
A stately bark I saw, all golden bright, 
Whereon, amidst innumerable more, 
And the loud leaping of the cannon’s might, 
Which goeth in its pomp earth’s gods 
before, 
Stood one, that cast into the sea a ring, 
In sign of spousal right and endless triumph- 
ing. 


“T looked again, long after, and methought 
I heard a voice upon the waters, calling, 
Not, as before, with life, love, glory fraught, 

But of some spirit, mourning the long 

thralling 

Of the dead city, and its change appalling; 
For, in its circuit not a face was seen 

Of human thing, nor was there sound be- 

falling, 
Save of lone channel, or the wind between, 
Or house, that fell amongst the ruins green. 
The hollow-window'd streets were half 
undone ; 
*Twixt dry and moist was a dull strife un- 
clean, 

Fuming and blistering in the burning sun ; 
And from the mist, the last disgrace of death, 
A dreadful odour smote the halting sea- 

man’s breath, 


“©, gentle city, haply ’twas the dream 
Of fear and sorrow, witnessing thy pains: 
New arts may save thee from the dire ex- 
treme, 
And bring the rivers to refresh thy veins, 
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As even now with strange new iron lanes 
They link thee to the land in journey dry ; 
But should great Nature to her own best 
gains, 
Blitheness and love like thine, more days deny, 
At least, sweet Venice, thou canst never die 
In words and art, earth’s only deathless 
things. 
Lo! Stanfield bears thee in his radiant eye ; 
The Swede of warbling heart thy love-note 
sings ; 
And though the hues of Titian’s self must 
fade, 
Art shall reflect him still in lustrous thoughts 
arrayed.” 


We pass over two or three very 
pleasing pictures, which we cannot 
stop to notice, and reach what appears 
to us to be one of the most pleasing 
productions of the pencil of Garns- 
BorouGH, the great “ Father of the 
English Landscape School.” In this 
picture, “The Brook by the Way,” 
he turns to good account his early ex- 
periences of * the rich woods and pic- 
turesque lanes of Suffolk,” among 
which he was born. Poussin or Claude 
Lorraine never conceived or executed 
& more exquisite work than this. 

A very beautiful marine piece next 
challenges our attention ; it is by Stan- 
field, who in this particular branch of 
art is, among living artists, the ac- 
knowledged master. It is astonishing 
what an animated and interesting pic- 
ture he makes out of what would ap- 
pear to be the most unpromising ma- 
terials. On the general subject of 
marine painting, as well as on this 
specimen in particular, Mr. Hall makes 
some pertinent remarks, which we ex- 
tract :— 


‘* Marine painting, to be really excel- 
lent, requires more skill and deeper 
study than the uninitiated are apt to 
imagine. Unlike landscape scenery, the 
objects presented to the eye of the 
painter are generally ever shifting and 
changing, and the colours reflected. upon 
a broad expanse of waters are constant- 
ly assuming different hues and tones: 
it demands, therefore, a quick observant 
eye, and a rapid hand, to catch form and 
tint in their evanescent progress ; while 
in sketching from nature on the ocean, 
the action of the waves, if the artist 
happen to be in a small v vessel, renders 
his operation still more difficult. Yet an 
enthusiastic lover of his art is not de- 
terred by these, or still greater obsta- 
cles, from pursuing it vigorously and 
courageously. Backiysen was accus- 
tomed to the greatest ‘dangers of 
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flood,’ by hiring fishermen to carry him 
out in the most tempestuous weather, to 
observe the forms and character of the 
troubled waters; and the elder Vander- 
velde ran the hazard of a cannon ball, 
that he might witness the battle, in 
1663, between the English fleet, under 
the Duke of York, and the Dutch ad- 
miral Opdam. He was also present in 
the memorable action fought in the fol- 
lowing year, by Albemarle’s fleet and 
the Dutch, under De Ruyter. 

“The subject of Mr. Stanfield’s pic- 
ture is the old or Oude Scheldt, Texel 
Island, on the northern extremity of 
Holland. The view looks towards 
Niewe Diep and the Zuyder Zee. The 
treatment of the scene expresses squally 
weather; and its effect is not better 
seen in the swelling sails of the craft 
than in the white-crested wave. Every 
thing is wet, cold, and windy, in spite of 
the sun; disagreeables of frequent oc- 
currence on the muddy shores of the 
Texel. The ruined picturesque mill, on 
the right, speaks of many such storms 
in the port; while, on the other hand, 
the vessels riding in the offing proclaim 
the safe road of Texel harbour, the re- 
fuge of many a shattered ship, after the 
rival contests of the fleets we have re- 
ferred to. The picture is altogether 
full of incident; and the peculiarities of 
the bleak northern sea, when so faith- 
fully represented as we find them here, 
become in a corresponding degree as 
pictorially attractive as they are un- 
pleasant in reality. Such is the charm 
of true Art !—the murky clouds and the 
muddy waves of the Zuyder Zee rival 
in interest the sunny skies and blue 
waters of the Adriatic. Indeed, we are 
not sure that, under the influence of Mr. 
Stanfield’s pencil, our feelings are not 
in favour of the former. Certainly his 
Dutch subjects are among the best of 
his works ; for there is a charm in his 
manner of painting such scenes, which 
makes its way to the hearts of all who 
are familiar with the North Sea.” 


“The Fall of Clarendon,” an ela- 
borate historical picture, by Ward, is 
deserving of the closest study, from 
the grave, yet subdued dignity with 
which the fallen statesman descends 
the staircase of the palace at White- 
hall, and the look of triumphant cu- 
riosity with which the fair and frail 
Castlemaine looks at him from her 
‘*bird-cage,” to -the make-believe air 
of indifference with which the merry 
monarch disappears, between a double 
file of bowing courtiers, followed by 
those little dogs, 6 whose intr oduction 
into England,” says Mrs. Hall, «is 
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almost the only pleasant memory con- 
nected with his reign.” Inthe notice 
of this picture, written by Mrs. Hall, 
there is an interesting account of Cia- 
RENDON Houss, the magnificent palace 
erected by the Chancellor, of which 
two stunted Corinthian pillars, leading 
to a livery stable in Piccadilly, are now 
the only remains. ‘ Few of the thou- 
sands that pass it by daily, pause to 
bestow a thought upon the poor rem- 
nants which yet indicate the site; or 
revert to the olden time, when the 
now crowded locality was the imme- 
diate vicinage of the court, a suburb 
of gigantic London.” 

There is not a more interesting pic- 
ture in the entire collection than the 
** Woodland Gate,” by Cottixs. No 
happier group was ever seen in the 
real world around us, nor in that hap- 
pier region of art in which they exist, 
where no sorrow can ever reach them, 
nor grief chase the eternal gladness 
from their countenances, youth from 
their hearts, nor bounding elasticity 
from their limbs. The works of the 
artist are alone unchangeable ; with all 
things else there is mutability:— 


“ The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies. 
All that we wish to stay 
Tempts, and then flies,” 


Not so with the creations of art. 
The fatally beautiful face of Helen, 
that, as Marlow finely expresses it— 


‘«* Launched a thouand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium.” 


would, perhaps, a few years later, have 
failed to keep alive the expiring flame 
of her Trojan lover's affection, but 
which, if endowed with the marble im- 
mortality of the sculptor, or the un- 
dying outlines of the painter, would 
make every successive generation bow 
in loving worship before her, and ex- 
claim, in the words of Faustus:— 


“ O, she is lovelier than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars!” 

Religions, mythologies, supersti- 
tions, gods and heroes, youth and 
beauty, and, as in the instance before 
us, the happy insouciance of child- 
hood, are alone perpetuated, and 
made eternal through the agency of 
the artist. 
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The anecdote which appears to have 
suggested the idea to Collins is as fol- 
lows: George III., in one of his fa- 
vourite rambles in the Great Park, at 


Windsor, came alone upon a group of 


children, one of whom had mounted to 
the upper rail of a gate, and, riding 
there, was swung to and fro by his 
companions. Mr. Hall must tell the 
rest :— 


** The monarch’s natural kindness “ 
simplici ity of heart led him into coversa- 
tion with them, and elicited the rem: i. 
from one of the group, to whom he was, 
of course, unknown, ‘ that he wished he 
was King Georgy, that lived at the big 
castle !’ 

*** And what would you do? 
the King. 

“* Why, I would swing on this gate 
and eat fat bacon all day, and then I 
would be as happy as Georgy!’ 

** The little fellow’s idea ‘of supreme 
felicity was not extravagant, as re- 
garded his own wants, nor had he the 
least conception that even monarchs 
have something else to do than to eat, 
drink, and be merry, the live long day.” 


asked 


This predilection for ‘ fat bacon,” 
we are afraid, will destroy the whole 
romance of our little hero’s existence ; 
but it is not the less natural on that 
account. Mr. Hall, in describing the 
** woodland” scene, in which the inci- 
dent of the picture is supposed to occur, 
changes the venue to one of the more 
southern counties, and gives, himself, 
the following word-picture, whie th we 
rejoice to be able to transfer to our 
pages :— 


‘“* The scene wherein this juvenile comic 
sketch is placed is a beautiful bit of pas- 
toral; apparently the outskirts of a thick 
wood, through which runs one of those 
green turf drives, not unfrequently 
found in the southern and eastern parts 
of England. Kent, Suffolk, and Hamp- 
shire abound with them; and pleasant 
is it, in the cool of a summer's evening, 
to ride softly and lazily over the thick 
moss that hides eve ry particle of earth, 
so that you might fancy your 
hoofs were treadin; ¢ upon a carpet of 
the richest velvet pile . There is no dust, 
no clatter of human voices, no rush of 
other horsemen, or of swiftly-driven ve- 
hicles, that make up the grand ensemble 
of a fashionable ride in ‘the park,’ du- 
ring ‘ the season,’ when one imbibes but 
a very small quantity of the fresh air 
that is sought after, unless it has 
chanced to be purified by a passing 
shower or two. But in these ‘ wood- 


horse's 
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land‘ drives we hear the whistle of the 
blackbird and the trilling of the thrush, 
and the plaintive coo of the wild pigeon, 
and, perhaps, the chatter ofthe jay, a 
bird far more rare, we think, than it 
used to be when, as a boy, we made 
acquaintance with almost every fea- 
thered tribe of the woods: it is many 
years since a jay has flown past us, with 
its red-brown breast and its beautiful 
light blue wings, one of the prettiest of 
our forest birds. And the sun, as it 
goes down, throws its long lines of 
beauty across the pathway, colouring 
it at intervals with the brightest yellow, 
and penetrating, with golden rays, the 
thick screen-work of leaves that over- 
hang the road, along which we now and 
then catch sight of a hare running at an 
easy pace, as in perfect assurance there 
is no necessity for increasing his speed 
en account of danger apprehended. 
Such scenes as these are of Nature’s 
own creation, and worthy of the paint- 
they whose de sstiny is to 
live remote from them, to know them 
only among the remembrances of things 
gone from his world of actual existence, 
to see types and shadows of the beauti- 
ful instead of the realities, are greatly 
indebted to those who invite to a ban- 
quet at which the mind may feast, and 
proffer to the imagination flowers which 
the feet cannot press.” 


er’s genius: 


But we must tear ourselves from these 
perpetually fascinating landscapes: we 
must reverse the rather free- thinking 
licence of Southey (when a Pantisocra- 
tist)— 


“ Hie thee to the House of Prayer— 
I to the woodlands will repair.” 


We shall leave the ** woodlands” to 
Mr. Hall, and by the wave of Roberts’ 
magic pencil, find ourselves in the 
House of Prayer— The Interior of 
the Cathedral of Burgos,” in Old Cas- 
tile. God made the country and man 
made the town, says Cowper, and, 
perhaps, two more perfect specimens 
of the Creator and his creature art 
never came so closely together for di- 
rect comparison than the scene we have 
been lately surveying, and the unrival- 
led gorgeousness of the building which 
is now before us. If Spain were not 
a country, ‘in its sun, in its soil, in 
its station, thrice blest,’ and attrac- 
tive, by its scenery, its language, and 
its romance, this buil ling ¢ alone would 
be worthy of a journey to that fumed 
and picturesque land. It is we believe 

the most beautiful and most elabo- 
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rately ornamented specimen of Gothic 
architecture in existence, to which 
no description could do justice, and 
which must be seen, either in reality 
or in the wonderfully-effective repre- 
sentation of Roberts, to be even con- 
ceived. 

We are positively bewildered what 
next to bring under the notice of our 
readers, such mines of beauty still lie 
unexplored around us. We feel like 
a fastidious digger in the golden valley 
of the Sacrs umento, who throws aside, 
almost as if in contempt, heaps of trea- 
sure which at any other time he would 
have clutched with a miser’s grasp. 
Thus, the exquisitely beautiful mytho- 
logical fancies of Etty, the gr: iceful 
and truthful combinations of cattle and 
mountain scenery of Cooper, where 
Cuyp and Salvator seem to blend; the 
dogs of Landseer—those wonderful ani- 
mali parlanti, whose intelligent ex- 
pression is a language in itself; the 
fresh landscapes “of c onstable, from 
which Bannister, the comedian, said 
“he felt the wind blowing in his face ;” 
the rich, suggestive allegories of every- 
day life, which make Mulready not 
only a great painter but a gre: ut 
teacher; the religious dignity of tler- 
bert; the intellectual be auty and in- 
nocence of Sir Joshua’s ‘ children ;” 
all must be passed over to enable us to 
place before our readers the following 
brief description of our illustrious coun- 
tryman, Maclise’s, picture of «* Malvo- 
lio,” which forms one of the most pre- 
cious gems of the volume, and bears 
out the assertion of the editor, that 
“‘Mr. Maclise is one of the very few 
artists, past or present, whose pencil 
has realised the cone eptions of the 
great dramatist.”” He is re presented 
in that never-to-be-forgotten scene in 
** Twelfth Night,” w here he smiles so 
fantastically on his mistress; and we 
hardly know which to admire most— 
the ridiculous grimaces of the poor 
steward, the archness of Maria’s face 
behind her mistress’s chair, the amused 
wonder of Olivia’s countenance, or 
the inexplicable astonishment depicted 
in the little pug face of the dog that is 
seated beside her; these, with the pea- 
cock, who trails his magnificent train 
over a stone balustrade hard by, and 
who seems the only indifferent specta- 


tor of the scene; and the fountain 
seen through the high green arch, cut 
in the lofty, close- clipped labyrinth of 
oe s, according to the old fashion of 

gar de ning, ere Kent rescued them from 
the rel morsele ss shears—all these form 
a picture delightful to contemplate, and 
worthy of the high reputation of the 
artist. 

We now take our leave of ‘The 
Vernon Gallery,’ which pleasantly and 
at no great expense enables our stay- 
at-home readers to share a little in the 
rich legacy of the founder, and will keep 
the beautiful or iginals permanently be- 
fore the eyes of those who have had the 
good fortune of see ing them. 

But perhaps we have not kept strict 
faith with our readers, who, eu our 
promise of conducting them to “ fresh 
fields and pastures new,” might have 
expected something more © striking 
than to hear of the sweet utterances 
and deep intonations of Italian and 
Spanish art being “done into Eng- 
lish” by our own countrymen. Well, 
we are happy to have it still in our 
power to meet their wishes. ‘The 
Spanish Annual’* or (Biennial as it 
might be called from its having reached 
a second edition) enables us to study 
«* Spanish without a master,”’ so far as 
art is concerned, where we shall nei- 
ther have the exaggeration of inexpe- 
rience nor the tameness of imitation. 
Mr. Wells gives a beautiful idea of a 
public w: alk near Toledo—an alley of 
roses —through whose commingling 
sweets we beg leave to conduct. the 
reader into the enchanted land of the 
mantilla and Murillo. 


This road is a favourite promenade 
with the inhabitants, and deservedly so. 
On each side, for the distance of a mile, 
itis bordered by hedges of magnificent 
rose-trees. These hedges are double on 
both sides, enclosing walks for the pro- 
menaders on foot. Behind those on the 
outside the colours are varied by the 
pale green of the olive-tree; and over 
them occasional clusters of lime trees, 
mingled with the acacia and the labur- 
num, furnish shade in case of excess of 
sunshine. This promenade is flanked on 
one side by the hills, and on the other 
by the highly-cultivated plain, in parts 
of which the ‘Tagus is seen occasionally to 
peep in the rose season. I should especially 
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recommend the visitor of Toledo to re- 
pair to it during the first hour after sun- 
rise, when, thronged with birds, which 
are here almost tame, and fill the air 
with their music; and also in the even- 
ing, when frequented by the mantilla- 
hooded fair of the city.”—p. 108. 


Mr. Wells entered Spain from Bay- 
onne, and had thus an opportunity of 
enjoying the romantic scenery of the 
Pyrenees, and becoming acqué ainted 
with the picturesque popul: ition of the 
Basque provinces. On reaching Bur- 
gos, the ancient capital of Old C ‘astile, 
he devoted himself with the greatest 
assiduity and enthusiasm to the exa- 
mination and illustration of the magni- 
ficent cathedral, a gorgeous glimpse of 
which we have above alluded to as 
given by Roberts in the Vernon Gal- 
lery. He devotes almost twe nty pages 
of his book, an e ngraving, and several 
spirited woodcuts to the subject, and 
leaves us more and more impressed 
with the exquisite beauty and elaborate 
decoration in sculpture and otherwise 
of this almost matchless building. 

In the citadel Mr. Wells saw the 
tomb of the Cid, whither his remains 
have been recently brought from the 
monastery of San Pedro de Cardenas, 
about four miles distant. A brief le- 
gend connected with this church and 
the Cid was told him by his cicerone, 
and is very characteristic of the hero’s 
undying hatred of his old enemies. 


** Some 20,000 individuals, including 
the monks of all the neighbouring mo- 

nasteries, were assembled i in the C hurch 
of San Pedro, and were listening to a 
sermon on the occasion of the annual 
festival in honour of the patron saint. 
Guided by curiosity a Moor entered the 
ehurch and mingled with the crowd. 
After remaining during a short time 
motionless, he approached a pillar, 
against which was suspended a portrait 
of the Cid, for the purpose of examining 
the picture. Suddenly the figure was 
seen by all present, whose testimony 
subsequently established the fact, to 
grasp with the right hand the hilt of its 
sword, and to uncover a few inches of 
the naked blade. The Moor instantly 
fell flat on the pavement, and was found 
to be lifeless.” 


It was not through affection, we may 
be certain, that this Moorish connois- 
seur—this “curious impertinent ’”— 


yaid the forfeit of thus daring to turn 

his infidel eyes on the effigy of the great 
Campeador ; for however intense his 
hatred—a passion that, like the love 
of Calderon’s hero, can survive life— 
** despues de la muerte,” it was recipro- 
cated in full by the Moors. Mr. Tick- 
nor, in his recent most valuable work 
on * Spanish Literature,” gives several 
amusing instances of the manner in 
which the Moorish chroniclers inva- 
riably allude to the Christian hero, 
never giving him the honourable title 
of Cid “(Seid, lord or conqueror), and 
always accompanying their forced allu- 
sions to him with the pious and cha- 
ritable wish, ‘May he be cursed by 
Allah !’’* 

Mr. Wells did not leave Burgos with- 
out visiting the Chartreuse of Mira- 
flores, not far from the city, principally 
on account of the star-shaped tomb of 
alabaster, containing the ashes of Juan 
the Second and his queen, Isabel, which 
stands before the high altar. He givesa 
tolerably satisfactory sketch of this ad- 
mirable work of art, rendered, however, 
more satisfactory by his description :— 


‘It is impossible to conceive a work 
more elaborate than the details of the 
costumes of the King and Queen. The 
imitation of lace and embroidery, the 
exquisite delicacy of the hands and fea- 
tures, the infinitely minute carving of 
the pillows, the architectural railing by 
which the two statues are separated, the 
groups of sporting lions and dogs placed 
against the foot-boards, and the statues 
of the four Evangelists seated at the 
four points of the star which face the 
cardinal points of the compass ; all these 
attract first the attention as they occupy 
the surface ; but they are nothing to the 
profusion of ornament lavished on the 
sides. The chisel of the artist has fol- 
lowed each retreating and advancing 
angle of the star, filling the innermost 
recesses with life and movement. It 
would be endless to enter into a detailed 
enumeration of allthis. It is composed 
of lions and lionesses, panthers, dogs, 
crouching, lying, sitting, rampant, and 
standing ; of saints, male and female; 
and personifications of the cardinal vir- 
tues. These figures are represented in 
every variety of posture—some stand- 
ing on pedestals, and others seated on 
beautifully wrought arm chairs, but 
all coloured respectively in the richest 
Gothic tracery, and under cover of their 
respective niches. Were there no other 


* Ticknor’s “ Spanish Literature,” vol. i. p. 13,n, 7. 
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object of interest at Burgos, this tomb 
would well repay the traveller for a halt 
of a few days, and a country walk.” 
p. 73. 


We pass over some pages of political 
speculation without, we confess, having 
read them, and gladly join our traveller 
again at the museo in Madrid, which 
contains the finest picture gallery in 
the world. Rich to overflowing not 
only with the treasures of the Spanish 
school itself, as might be expected, but 
with priceless gems from the various 
schools of Italian art, and especially 
the Venetian, as well as from the 
Flemish and the Dutch. Only think, 
dear reader, of the varied splendours 
and enchantments that must dazzle the 
eye of the spectator when forty Titians 
gleam down upon him from the same 
walls, in whose deep green sun-lit 
waters those beautifully fantastic pa- 
laces, with their many-coloured mar- 
bles and porphyry steps, and alabaster 
columns that Titian so delighted to 
construct, are reflected. Think of ten 


creations of the divine pencil of Raf- 
faelle, and one of them (the Spasimo) 
considered by many to be his greatest 


work. Think of two hundred glimpses 
into Dutch homesteads, and village 
ale-houses, and quaint old dusky apart- 
ments, from the fand of Teniers alone, 
not to speak of sixty Velasques, and 
about the same number of Murillos 
(about whom we shall have more to 
say when we get to Seville), and join 
with us and with Mr. Wells in saying 
that “were the journey ten times 
longer and more difficult, the view of 
the Madrid Museo would not be too 
dearly purchased.” 

At Toledo, the situation of which 
pleased our traveller, and of which he 
gives us a good idea, he of course 
visited the cathedral, by some con- 
sidered to be the finest in Spain. This 
opinion he combats very vigorously, 
and, it seems to us, successfully. No 
columns, however noble from their lofti- 
ness (and those in the cathedral of 
Toledo are sixty feet high) could sfford 
the degradation to which those have 
been submitted — namely, of being 
whitewashed. We have seen some 
venerable buildings nearer home un- 
dergoing that humiliating process, and 
have groaned in the bitterness of our 
heart. Dignitaries and deans and 
chapters, and other ecclesiastical po- 
tentates, seem to have effected great 
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things when they have turned them- 
selves into a sanatory committee, and 
by the cheap aid of slacked lime ima- 
gine they have preserved the health of 
some decaying edifice. 

The journey to Seville is almost ne- 
cessarily the most interesting portion 
of Mr. Wells’s book. Returning from 
Toledo by Madrid and Saragossa, he 
re-entered France, and proceeding to 
Lyons, “sailed down the Rhone” to 
Avignon, *‘ gliding between vine-clad 
mountains, not bleak and rugged like 
those of the Rhine, but soft and rosy, 
and lighted by a sky which begins here 
to assume a southern brilliancy. The 
influence of the lighter atmosphere 
first begins to be felt, expanding the 
organs, and filling the frame with a 
sensation unknown to more northern 
climes, of pleasure derived from mere 
existence.” Crossing by the land 
route to Marseilles, he found that the 
steam-packet which leaves for the south 
of Spain every tenth day bad just 
sailed, and being unwilling to remain 
for more than a week before the sailing 
of the next packet, he determined to 
trust himself to the tender mercies of 
the captain of a trading vessel about 
to take its departure for Gibraltar, 
being assured by the captain that the 
voyage would occupy only five days. 
Unhappy choice! after experiencing 
all the horrors of bad weather, and 
the still greater horror of discovering 
the total incapacity of the captain, 
«¢ who, in addition to various other bad 
qualities, turned out to be the most 
inept blockhead to whom ever were 
entrusted lives and cargoes,” the 
twenty-fourth day at length saw them 
entering the bay of Gibraltar. Making 
but a short stay at that memorable 
promontory, he took the steamer for 
Cadiz, and at length arrived in that 
beautiful bay, whose blue waters, dotted 
round with snow-white villages, he 
compares to a gigantic turquoise set in 
a circlet of pearls. The description of 
Cadiz is written in his usual lively 
style, and is a most tempting picture: 


**Cadiz is the last town in Europe 
(says Mr. Wells) I should select for a 
residence, had I the misfortune to be- 
come blind. One ought to be all eyes. 
It is the prettiest of towns. After this 
there is no more to be said, with regard, 
at least, to its external peculiarities. 
It possesses no prominent objects of 
curiosity. There is, it is true, a tradi- 
tion, stating it to have possessed a temple 
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dedicated to Hercules, but this has been 
washed away by the waves of the ocean, 
as its rites have been 1 by 
succeeding populations. Nothing can 
be more remote from the idea of the 
visitor to Cadiz, 
anything antique, unless it be the incli- 
nation to prosecute such researches ; 
the whole place is so bright and modern 
looking, and pretty in a manner peculiar 
to itself, and unlike every other town, 
since, like everything else in Spain, 
beauty also has its originality. Nothing 


can be gayer than the perspective of 


one of the straight narrow streets. On 
either side of the blue ribbon of sky 
which separates the summits of its loft) 
houses, is seen a confusion of balconies 
and projecting box-windows, all placed 
irregularly, each house possessing only 
one or two, so as not to interfere with 
each other’s view, and some placed on 
a lower story, others on a higher, their 
yellow or gre the plit- 
tering white of the Nor could 
anything improve the elegant effect of 
the architectural ornaments, consisting 
of pilasters, vases, and 

neath the balconies, still Jess the < 
mated faces—the prettiest of all Spain 
after those of Malaga—whose 
show a preference to the projecting 
windows, wherever a drawing-room or 
boudoir possesses one. 

* The pavement of thes e elegant little 
streets is not out of sae with the 
rest. It would be a sacrilege to intro- 
duce a cart or carriage into them. A 
lady may, and often does, traverse the 
whole town on foot, on her way to a 
ball. It is a town built as if for the 
celebration of a continual carnival. Nor 
does the charge brought against the 
Gaditanas, of devotion to pleasure, 
cause any surprise; were they not, they 
would be mispli uced in Cadiz. Hither 
should the victim of spleen and melan- 
choly direct his steps ; let him choose the 
season of the carnival. There is reason 
to suspect that the advertiser in the 
Herald had this remedy in view, when 
he promised a certain cure to ‘clergy- 
men and noblemen, who suffer from 
blushing and desponde ney, delusion, 
thoughts of self-injury, and groundless 
fear,’ these symptoms being indications 
of an attack of that northern epidemy, 
which takes its name from a class of 
fallen angels of a particular hue,”—p.308 
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An easy day’s journey by steam 
brings him by the rather flat and 
monotonous Guad: quiver to Seville, 
where for a short time he felt that dis. 
appoint ment which most persons ex- 


perience at the external appearance of 


that city, until ‘* some open door or 
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iron grille, placed on a line with an 
inner court, will operate a sudden 
change in his ideas, and afford a clue 
tothe mystery. ‘Through this railing, 
gener: ally of an elegant form, is diseo- 
vered a delicious vista, in which are 
visible fountains, white marble colon- 
nades, pomegranate -and sweet lemon 
trees, sofas and chairs (if in summer), 
and two or three steps of a porcelain 
staircase.” 

But we must leave these little do- 
mestic delicias, with their fountains, 
and cool canvass awnings overhead, and 
their eighty thousand white marble pil- 
lars, and the m: igic halls and roofs of 
the Aleazar, whic h seem built and de. 
corated by the figures of Genii; and 
the unrivalled magnificence of the ca- 
thedral itself, to make room for our 
author’s estimate of the Spanish paint- 
ers, a subject more in keeping with 
the nature of this article. With this 
extract we take our leave of * The 
Spanish Annual,” which has recalled 
much pleasant reading on the same de- 
lightful theme, to our minds; and much 
still pleasanter dreaming and castle- 
building, which we hz ave, from time to 
time indulged in, concerning that literal 
region of ‘* Chateaux en Espagne :”— 


“By the greater portion of specta- 
tors, the Spanish artists, of what may 
be called the golden age of painting, 
will always be preferred to the Italian, 
because their manner of treating their 
subject appeals rather to the passions 
than to the understanding. It is the 
same quality which renders the Venetian 
school more popular than the other 
schools of Italy ; and the Italian music 
more attractive than the German—Ros- 
sini than Spohr or Beethoven. I do not 
mean that the preference will be the re- 
sult of choice, in an individual who ap- 
preciates the two styles perfectly; but 
that the difference I allude to renders 
the works of the greatest masters of 
Italy less easily unde rstood. 

“With all the inte slligence and taste 
necessary for the appreciation of a pic- 
ture of Raffaelle, many will have had 
a hundred oppor tunities of studying such 
a picture, and will, nevertheless, have 
passed it by scarcely noticed, me rely be- 
on the first occasion of seeiug it, 
they have not, undoubtedly, caught the 
idea of the artist, nor entered sufficiently 
into his feelings, to trace the sparks of 
his inspirations scattered over the can- 
vass. How many are there too careless 
to return to the charge, and thus to 
acquire the cultivation necessary to ena- 
ble them to judge of such works, who, 
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the moment a Murillo or a Zurbaran 
meets their view, will gaze on it with 
delight, for the simple reason, that it is 
calculated to strike the intelligence of 
the least cultivated. 

“The Spanish artists usually endea- 
voured to ‘produce an exact imitation 
of material nature ; while the Italian 
arrived at, and attained higher results. 
The object of the Spaniards being less 
difficult of attainment, the perfection 
with which they imitated nature passes 
conception. To that they devoted all 
the energies of their genius; while you 
may search in vain in the best produc- 
tions of Italy, not excepting the school 
of Venice, the one that most resembles 
the Spanish, for anything approaching 
their success in this respect. By way 
ofan example, in the ‘Spasimo’ of Raf- 
faelle, we trace the operations of the 
mind, as they pierce through every fea- 
ture of every countenance, and the at- 
titude of every limb throughout the 
grouping of that great master-piece of 
expression ; from the brutal impatience 
of the one, and the involuntary compas- 
sion of the other executioner, up to 
the intensity of maternal suffering in 
the Virgin, and the indescribable com- 
bination of heaven and earth which 
beams through the unequalled head of 
the Christ ; but there is no deception to 
the eye. No one would mistake any of 
the figures for reality, nor exclaim, that 
it steps from the canvas, nor does any 
one wish for such an effect, or perceive 
any such deficiency. 

** What, on the contrary, was the ex- 
clamation of Murillo before Campana’s 
‘Descent from the Cross ?’ This master- 
piece of Pedro de Campana is seen at 
the head of the sacristy of the cathedral. 
It was so favourite a picture with Mu- 
rillo, that he used to pass much of his 
time every day seated before it. On one 
occasion, his presence being required on 
an affair of importance which he had for- 
gotten, his friends found him at his usual 
post before the ‘ Descent’: when, pointing 
to the figure of the Christ, he replied to 
their remonstrances, ‘lam only wait- 
ing until they have taken him down.’ 

** Although Murillo admired this per- 
fect representation of material nature,his 
own works are exceptions, in fact, almost 
the only exceptions, to this peculiarity of 
the Spanish masters. He partakes, in- 
deed, of the qualities of both schools in 
an eminent degree. In intellectual ex- 
pression and delineation of the opera- 
tions of the mind, he is superior to all 
his countrymen, but inferior to the first 
Italian painters. In the material imi- 
tation of nature, he is superior to the 

reater number of the Italians, but in- 
erior to the other principal Spanish ar- 
tists. There is at Madrid, a ‘ Christ on 
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the Cross’ of his, in which he has at- 
tempted this effect, an effort he ought 
rather to have despised. ‘The picture 
contains no other object than the figure, 
and the cross of admirably-imitated 
wood, ona simple black, or rather dark 
brown background, representing com- 
plete darkness. After sitting a short 
time before it, you certainly feel a sort 
of uncomfortable sensation, caused by 
the growing reality of the pale and tor- 
mented carcase; but if is not to be 
compared to the ‘ Descent’ of Campana. 
There the whole group is to the life, and 
no darkness called in to aid the effect. 
The drooping body is exposed to a 
powerful light, and hangs its leaden 
weight on the arms of those who sup- 
port it with a reality perfectly startling. 

“* This picture is placed in the centre 
of the upper end of the sacristy, as being 
considered the best of those therein con- 
tained, but it is not without rivals. The 
few paintings placed here are first-rate, 
particularly the portraits of the two 
Archbishops of Seville, San Leander 
and San Isidoro, two of Murillo’s most 
exquisite productions. Some of the 
greatest compositions of this painter 
are contained in the chapels we have 
passed in review, where they serve for 
altar-pieces, each filling an entire side 
ofa chapel. Of these large pictures I 
think the best, on the side we are visit- 
ing, is the ‘ Saint Francis.’ The saint is 
represented kneeling to a vision of the 
Virgin. It may certainly be ranked 
among Murillo’s best efforts in the style 
he employed when treating these celes- 
tial subjects, and which has been called 
his vaporous manner. To speak cor- 
rectly, two of his three manners are 
employed in this picture, since the saint 
is an instance of that called his warm 
manner. 

**On the opposite, or north side of 
the cathedral, in the first chapel after 
passing the door of the Sagrario, is the 
‘San Antonio.’ This is probably the 
greatest work of Murillo inthe two styles 
just mentioned, and certainly the most 
magnificent picture contained in the ca- 
thedral. On the lower foreground is 
the saint in adoration before the Christ, 
who appears in the centre, surrounded 
by the heavenly host. 

‘** No one but Murillo could ever have 
thus embodied his conception of a su- 
pernatural vision. On sitting down 
before this canvass, from which, as it 
extends across the whole chapel, no 
other object can draw off the attention, 
you speedily yield to the irresistible 
power of abstraction, and are lost in an 
ecstacy, nearly resembling that which 
the artist has sought to represent in the 
countenance and attitude of his saint. 
The eye wanders, in a sort of trance, 
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through the glorious assemblage of hea- 
ven. "The whole scene looks real; but 
it is only on taking time to study the 
details, that you discern the prodi- 
gies of talent displayed in the drawing 
and finishing of this picture. An angel, 
suspended in front of the lower portion 
of the group, more especially attracts 
the attention. One leg is extended to- 
wards the spectator, the foreshortening 
of which is a marvel of execution.” 


Tt is not easy to descend from even 
the ideal contemplation of such a pic- 
ture as this ; and, from the vision of the 
ineffable glories of heaven, which the 
almost religiously-inspired pencil of the 
artist has revealed to us, to return to 
the things of this world. We can only 
make the transition less sudden, by en- 
deavouring to bring before our eyes 
the forms. of some ~ of those holy and 
blessed beings, not as the wrapt eye of 
the prince of Spanish painters beheld 
them, in their glorified and happy state, 
dwelling with Christ, in the everlasting 
mansions of the Father, but as they may 
be supposed to have lived, moved, and 
had their beings here on earth. 

This we are enabled to do by means 
of the elegant volume befure us.* 

If, as has been stated some pages 
back, few artists have been found capa. 
ble of realising to the eye the mere 
human c vations of Shak spe: are, perfect 
no doubt as most of them are as incar- 
nations of humour, insanity or revenge, 
what genius is so gifted, what pencil so 
touched with the hues of inspiration, as 
to be able to satisfy the devout and 
reverential eyes of a Christian, that 
they regard no unlikely representation 
of the Divine Founder of bis religion ? 
That face of dignity, of meekness, and 
of suflering—that frame so attenuated 

and yet so enduring—that countenance 
so humble and so ‘commanding | Who 
could paint the decision of Peter, the 
humility of Matthew, the energy of 
Paul, or the angelic sweetness of tthe 
disciple whom Jesus loved ?” (This 
last, by the way, is the most slanting 
in the book.) “Who could satisfy us 


that we beheld the inspired face of 


David, when he bade all created things 
“praise the Lord;” the “ mountains 


* 


and all hills;” the ‘ fruitful trees 
and all cedars ;” or the hallowed lips 
of Isaiah, when the live coal of in- 
spiration and prophecy was laid upon 
his mouth ? To say that no re- 
presentation of these divine and holy 
personages will thoroughly satisfy our 
expectation, will not prevent our de- 
riving instruction, as well as artistic 
pleasure, from the literary and pictorial 
contributions to this book. 

As the reverential feet of a Humboldt 
descend slowly from the ever uncloud- 
ed and dazzling peaks of Chimborazo, 
through the waving forests of oo to 
the warmer and more beautiful region 
of flowers, thus, dear reader, from the 
height of that great argument, which 
Murillo essay ed to sing in colours— 
by those palm-bes aring martyrs and 

rophets, on whose sublime features we 

i ave just been gazing—let us approach 
that sheltered portion of the “ delect« 
able mountain” — 


** Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ;” 


on which blooms 


* The sweetest flower—the human— 
Loveliest weight on lightest foot— 
Joy-abounding woman.” 


** The Court Album’'t presents us 
with the means of judging of the rela- 


tive beauties of fourteen specimens of 


the flora of St. James, not, alas, with 
cheeks suffused with that faint fashion- 
able approach to the couleur-de-rose, 
which etiquette would alone permit in 
that select parterre. Not even pale 


** As rose o’ershadowed lilies are," 


but (as all specimens in the hands of the 
naturalist must be) more or less deprived 
of the colour and freshness of life. In 
such a cluster of sweet flowers, it may 
be invidious to particularise any. The 
artist would have been but a novice in 
his art, had he blended any unworthy 
blossom with this courtly garland— 


** Quien pinto un cardeno lirio 
En presencia del clavel? 
Un alheli de la rosa ?” 


as Calderon very pertinently asks. 


“Our Saviour, with his Prophets and Apostles. A series of eighteen 


highly finished Engravings, &e., with Descriptions by several American Divines, 
Edited by the Rev. G. M. Wainwright, D. D.” New York: 18951. 
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Drawings by John Hayter.” London: 1851. 
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Tf, however, * Love, the little admi- 
ral,” whose victories have been chro- 
nicled by Moore, would press us to a 
choice, we confess we would give the 
preference to the fair descendant of a 
brother admiral, the Lady Harriet 
Anson, whose portrait is very charm- 
ing, and would be perfect of its kind, 
but for what we conceive to be a slight 
defect in the drawing of the left cheek. 

*«* Home Pictures,” * by Hablot 
Knight Browne, introduces us to six- 
teen more specimens of the same in- 
teresting and tender plants, with cer- 
tain off-shoots, equally interesting and 
still more tender, which have been 
transplanted from the nursery, to be the 
crowning cause and beauty of that 


“ Green spot that blooms in the desert of life,” 


a happy home. 

This book will, no doubt, be the de- 
light of many mothers and many chil- 
dren ; but, as we do not belong to either 
of those amiable classes, we must be 
permitted to express our dissatisfaction 
with many, indeed with most, of the 
“pictures.” Without intending comi- 
cality or caricature, there is a want 
of ease and nature about them, that is 
very fatal to the serious effect intended 
to be produced. Every figure, from the 
oldest grandmamma to the youngest 
baby, is theatrical ; and, however the 
groups might answer for a series of 
tableaux vivants at the back scene of 
a London minortheatre, notwithstand- 
ing the material comforts of which he is 
so lavish, and the superabundance of his 
toys, they do not realise to our minds the 
idea of ** home, sweet home.” 

«Gold, a Legendary Rhyme,” illus- 
trated by Alfred Crowquill in a series 
of outlines, is the next work that claims 
our attention. The architectural and 
decorative portions of those sketches are 
spirited and graceful. We are not so 
well pleased with the figures or the ex- 
pression of the faces; but the subject 
of the entire series is sufficiently attrac- 
tive to send some of our readers to ex- 
plore this new vein of the precious metal. 
We trust Alfred is not himself the au- 
thor of the ** Legendary Rhyme” which 
he illustrates, as whoever the writer is 
he does not appear to us to be particu- 


* «“ Home Pictures, 
by Hablot Knight Browne.” London : 

+ “Gold; a Legendary Rhyme. 
Crow quill.” London. 
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larly ‘¢ great” in that department. The 
following lines on the same subject, 
which have never yet seen the hight, 
we beg to present to the artist when he 
next feels disposed to illustrate the 
6 quri sacra fames ;"— 


GOLD, 


I. 
Spite of all the empty vaunting 
Of the self-sufficient seer ; 
Spite of all the idle taunting 
Of the scoffer’s sneer ; 
Spite of all their vain parading, 
Ah! the world is retrograding ; 
Unillumined, unenlightened, 
By the hopes that round it brightened 
Many a happy year: 

Gone, the spirit-quickening leaven, 
Faith, and love, and hope in heaven— 
All that warmed the earth of old. 

Dead and cold, 
Its pulses flutter ; 
Weak and oid, 

Its parched lips mutter 
Nothing nobler—nothing higher, 
Than the unappeased desire ; 

The quenchless thirst for Gold! 


It. 
Once we dreamed of revelations 
From the spirit-world on high; 
Watched the myriad constellations 
Rolling through the sky, 
Had strong hearts for truth and duty, 
Eyes for Nature’s wondrous beauty ; 
Watched the spring-tide as she lingers 
O’er the hawthorn’s outstretched fingers— 
Every joint with emeralds studding 
In the beauteous time of budding ; 
Or, between the emeralds shining 
Fragrant snow-white pearls entwining, 
Or, upon the lilac, glowing 
Heavenly-scented rubies throwing ; 
Or when she, with topaz dresses 
The laburnum’s golden tresses. 
Vainly now doth Heaven enfold 
Wood and wold, 
With the unpolluted treasures 
Prized of old ; 
_ Even the siren arms of pleasures 
Are resigned, 
And men find, 
Without warning or memento, 
"Neath the fatal Sacramento, 
Graves—and gold ! 


To the beautiful American publica. 
tion we have already noticed, may be 





Sixteen Domestic Scenes of Childhood, Drawn and Etched 
1851. 
lilustratcd with twelve outlines. 
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added the elegant edition of Washing- 
ton Irving's charming tale of * RipVan 
Winkle,’* which, though published i in 
London, derives its artistic as well as 
its literary excellence from the New 
World. Should the happy, careless 
hero of the story, that undoubted pro- 
genitor of the “ “Go- easy” family, wher- 
ever they may be loc: ated, ever take 
the trouble of looking down from one 
of those Elysian hunting grounds over 
the Catskill mountains, where his spi- 
rit congenially dwells, upon the world 
he must have long since abandoned, he 
will scarcely recognise his own identity 
in the spotless exterior, and amid the 
internal elegance which surround his 
remains in this well-merited structure 
to his memory. 

We have left ourselves but little 
space to *‘ do justice” to the few re- 
maining volumes of ‘ dainty device” 
which lie before us as yet untasted ; 
not, indeed, that we have used our cri- 
tical knife and fork so energetically as 
to become surfeited by the good die 
provided for our entertainment, and, 
consequently, indifferent to the remain- 
ing delicacies, be they ever so attract- 
ive. Not so, with us 


** Increase of appetite has grown by what it fed on ;" 
and as far as that is concerned, we are 
just as ready to pay our respects to 
what is now before us, as we were at 
the beginning of the banquet. But, 
alas! as a quart bottle will only hold a 
quart (or would have done so if Sir 
Boyle’s motion had been carried) a 
magazine article will only hold its fill. 
Our readers who are not under the same 


duress, and in whose ears the call of 


the printer's devil is not ringing, like 
the disturbing horn of the guard in the 
good old days of coach trav elling, just 
as a were ‘beginning to enjoy **mine 
host’s” fare; our readers, we say, will do 
themselves great injustice if they do not 
make a closer acquaintance with these 
still untasted sweets, which fortunately 
do not require any pressing recom- 
mendation from us. Mrs. Hall’s book, 
«¢ Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” 
is one of those graceful contributions 
to cotemporary liter ature which are as 
pleasingly written as they are elegantly 


* “Rip Van Winkle.’ 


By Washington Irving. 
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printed, and charmingly illustrated, 

With no pleasanter guide. book, and 
with no companion more alive to all 
that is beautiful in external nature, in 
architecture, or in the manifestations 
of the human heart or intellect, can 
any one of our readers “ book them- 
selves” for a railway excursion, which 
is the modern English of assuming the 
staff and sandal shoon of the pilgrim. 
With this volume they may wander 
along the banks of the “lazy Ouse,” 
to the birth-place of that “ pilgrim of 
eternity,” John Bunyan—to the burial- 
place of Hampden, the tomb of Grey, 

the birth-place of Chatterton, that 
“‘marvellous boy who perished in his 
pride,” and to many other places ren- 
dered interesting or famous from their 
connexion with 


- *¢ Hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom.”’ 


There are two “ pilgrimages” that 
have attracted us particularly, and 
moved us not a litthe, but each in a 
very different way. One has been 
cheering—fullof brightness and ofhope; 
the other saddening, , full of melancholy, 
but not without instruction. The first, 
a glimpse | into the “studio of Gains- 
borough ;” the other, a visit to the 
“6 dwelling of James Barry.” This is 
not the pli ice, at the end of an article, 
to do more than allude to this great 
but unfortunate genius, the friend of 
Burke, the townsman, the predecessor, 
and the rival of Maclise. We turn 
from this depressing picture, which, 
though lit by those flashes that ever 
emanate from true genius, and warmed 
by many a manifestation of generosity, 
self-denial, and enthusiastic devotion 
to his art, is of too sombre a cast for a 
‘* May-day feast,” and gladly join our 
fair conductress in the “happier studio 
of Gainsborough, or rather in that 
happiest of happy studios, even that 
of Nature, in which the great master 
of English landscape-painting learned 
to win at once fame, independence, and 
a wife | 

This charming passage in his life we 
must extract for its intrinsic value a 
well as for the manner in which it is 
narrated :— 


Illustrated with six etchings on 


steel by Shacles Simins, from Drawings by Felix Darley (New York) : London, 1850. 
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“The first sight of his bride is de- 
scribed as a meeting belonging rather 
to Arcadia than to England; it was 
rich and purely poetical. In one of the 
young artist's pictorial wanderings amid 
thew ods of Suffolk, he sat down to make 
a sketch of some fine trees, growing 
just where they ought, with all their 
accessories ; a clear rivulet cooling the 
meadows, sheep dotting the scene; there 
was the bleat of lamb and coo of dove; 
and suddenly a nymph, the kind and 
gentle Margaret Burr, who had just 
numbered sixteen summers: she came 
like a sunbeam to his heart, and secured 
a lover who soon became a husband. 
Prudence sanctioned affection, and the 
course of true love, for once, ran 
smooth ; for Margaret added to the 
charms of good sense and good looks a 
clear annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year. The ease which a certainty, how- 
ever small, gives at once to its pos- 
sessor, is an astonishing sustainer; and 
though a young couple would find it 
very difficult to live, as it is called, 
even at Ipswich, which is rather a cheap 
town, on two hundred pounds per an- 
num, yet, it was an independence ; and 
the aspiring artist felt he must work to 
gain the comforts and luxuries which 
his refined taste prompted him to de- 
sire. His wife seems to have been one 
of those loving and loveable beings who 
bring far more happiness to the domes- 
tic hearth than women endowed only 
with high-sounding beauty and talent. 
She had also implicit faith in her hus- 
band’s love and her husband’s genius, 
and an abundance of prudence. Before 
his marriage he had journeyed from 
Sudbury, his native place, to London, 
where he studied for four years, and 
then returned, just eighteen, to be the 
beloved of his home, the idol of society. 

“Thus he was circumstanced when 
the fair Margaret won his heart, and he 
her hand. Nineteen and seventeen— 
mere boy and girl—living and lovirg 
each the other until, in the sixty-first 
year of his age, he passed to ‘fairer 
fields’ than he had ever painted. Happy, 
happy days they must have passed to- 
gether. He so enamoured of her and 
his art; she, loving whatsoever he loved, 
for his dear sake—watching the pro- 
gress of his pencil, and feeling that his 
name would carry her’s down the stream 
of time.”—pp. 257, 258. 


We believe it is now full time to 
admit the children to a share of our 


** The Story of Jack and the Giants. 


Richard Doyle.” 
t “* The Babes in the Wood.” 


London: Cundall and Addey. 
Same publishers s 


Jack and the Giants—The Babes in the Wood. 


banquet: here they come, the dar- 
lings! clamorous and climbing, and 
throwing their clear, bright eyes s along 
the table in search of the usual sweet 
and simple delicacies that fall to their 
share. What is this we have got for 
them? What! ‘ Jack and the Giants, 
illustrated by Richard Doyle!”* By 
Hercules ! that ancient destroyer of 
giants! there is no achievement of the 
famous Jack, recorded in this book, 
equal to the triumph of its illustration. 
What are such brute victories over 
Cormoran, or the giant Blunderbore, 
or the Magician, to the intellectual 
triumph of che aining the young but gi- 
ant master of illustrative and satiric 
art to his chariot wheels, as he ad- 
vances in glory to the palace of Prince 
Arthur, and making the most magic 
pencil of the age be his chronicler and 
slave? There is this difference, how- 
ever, that while, hitherto, Jack has 
killed the giants, in this case, the giant 
will make Jack live—live not only in 
the fond memories of those dear little 
people who would relish their favourite 
hero's adventures, no matter how rude 
the form in which they were described, 

but also in the minds of those “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth”—those ‘men- 
children” (as Tennyson rather dispa- 
ragingly called them, in his recent 
sonnet to Macready) with whom the 
fairy lore of art replaces the fairy lore 
of fiction. 

We shall not be tempted to particu- 
larise any of the illustrations, lest be- 
ginning ‘with one, we would end by 
describing all. It may be enough to 
say that, from the exquisite group on 
the title-page, where the children, in 
a sort of sweet horror and terrible de- 
light, listen to the old crone as she 
tells them ‘‘stories of giants and fai- 
ries,” to the air of cannibal politeness 
with which ‘the double-headed Welsh- 
man” (two single Brobdignag Chester- 
fields rolled into one) receives Jack at 
the gate of his castle, every illustra- 
tion, even to the initial letters, is 
stamped with the freedom, grace, and 
strength that characterise the crea- 
tions of Mr. Doyle’s pencil. 

‘©The Babes in the Wood”f is 
another delicious treat for our young 
friends. It is illustrated by the Mar- 
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chioness of Waterford, and is published 
by the same publishers as the preced- 
ing, and presents that simple and ten- 
der old ballad in a very rich and at- 
tractive style. 

Our readers may be certain that we 
have kept a bonne bouche for the last. 
Now that we are about br eaking up our 
pleasant May-day party, it may not be 
out of place to look forward to that still 
greater festival, when, amid the dark- 
ness and gloom of winter, for one day, 
at least, the brightness and gladness 
of summer seem to return, and though 
no buttercups or primroses strew our 
doorways, the fire-lit walls are deco- 
rated with the glistening green of the 
ivy, or the bright red berries of the 
holly-tree. Here is a book* that wor- 
thily chronicles the (alas, fading) glo- 
ries of that sacred and joyous festival. 


Welcome, thrice welcome is it to the 
little cabinet that contains our choicest 
book treasures— 


* Welcome, my lord Sir Christmas, 
Welcome to all, both more and less |” 


We do not believe a handsomer vo- 
lume than this ever issued from the 
press. Internally and externally it is 
not only worthy of holding a high, 
perhaps the highest, place in its own 
department of that great Exhibition 
to which we referred in the beginning 
of this article, but of gaining a | longer 
and enduring asylum in the sanctus uries 
of happy and cultivated homes, and of 
realising some such pictures as we have 
endeavoured to paint in the following 
lines, written for inscription in this 
exquisite volume :— 


SONNET; 


WRITTEN IN THE FLY-LEAF OF “‘ CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS.” 


Happy "twill be upon some future day— 
Some welcome Winter day of frost and snow, 
When, with the cold, the sun’s round face shall glow, 
Cheerful and ruddy as a boy’s at play— 
If in some window-seat, that o’er the bay 
Peeps calmly out, and o’er the rocks below— 
Some modest oriel, round whose casements grow 
The pyrocanthus’ crimson berries gay— 
If we behold our children’s eyes display 
Delighted wonder ; and their glad looks show 
How they would love with rapid feet to go 
O’er each white field and pictured snow-filled way, 
That in this book make Winter smile like May, 
And Christmas gleam like Christmas long ago! 


, 


* “Christmas with the Poets.’ 


A collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive 


Verses relating to the Festival of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman Period to the 
present Time. Embellished with fifty tinted [lustrations by Birket Foster. Lon- 


don: David Bogue. 1851. 
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Christianity in Ceylon. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON.* 


WE wish we could accept it as a sign 
of true progress, that one who has just 
retired from a high official appoint- 
ment in an important colony directs 
the attention of the public to the state 
and prospects of Christianity in that 
country. We believe that the people 
of these kingdoms, and of many of the 
nations long miscalled Christendom, 
are now beginning to perceive that the 
only assurance for peace, industry, and 
order, and for that social prosperity 
which is their unfailing consequence, 
is to be found in the felt expansion of 
real religion. The statesmen of Eu- 
rope, relying on ephemeral expedients, 
have been heedless of this, but the 
hour is coming, and, perhaps, now is, 
when they will be compelled to observe 
it. These reflections, suggested by the 
oceasion and the time, sannot, we 
hope, be regarded as out of season, or 
out of place. 

The first observation which we have 
to make upon the book before us is, 
that the title promises too little. The 
name ‘ Christianity in Ceylon” may 
bespeak its leading interest, but af- 
fords no sufficient indication of the 
extent and variety of its contents. It 
is not only an account of Christianity 
in Ceylon, of its early settlement and 
recent progress, but it is also a history 
of the idolatries of that country ; and 
when we consider that the Buddhist 
and Brahmanical superstitions rule the 
souls of the millions of India, Ceylon, 
Siam, China, and other nations of the 
East, we may appreciate an examina- 
tion of the sources of their influence, 
with a popular account of their tenets, 
and an authentic statement of their 
position, in one wide region, at the pre- 
sent day. ‘This work, then, is the his- 
tory of superstition as well as of reli- 
gion in Ceylon, and thus easily takes 
its three divisions,—Christianity, the 
Brahmanical, and Buddhist systems. 

In order to render our observations 
intelligible we must premise that Cey- 
lon, which is, in size, about one-sixth 


* “ Christianity in Ceylon.” 
London: Murray. 1850. 


less than Ireland, is inhabited by three 
different races—the Tamils, who dwell 
in the northern peninsula of Jaffna, 
the Kandians, who live in the moun- 
tainous interior, and the Singhalese, 
who people the lowlands, which gird 
the island in a maritime belt of about 
eight miles deep. The Tamils are 
Hindoos, the others Buddhists. 

Sir Emerson Tennent says that the 
earliest notice of the existence of 
Christianity in India, is a tract print- 
ed in the collection of Montfaucon, 
and republished by Thevenot, with a 
French translation, in his * Relations 
des Divers Voyages Curieuses.” It is 
the work of an Egyptian merchant, 
named Cosmos Indopleustes, who pub- 
lished it in the reign of Justinian, with 
the pious purpose of vindicating the 
cosmogony of the Old Testament | ‘from 
what he regarded as the heresies of the 
Ptolemaic system. Cosmos was a Nes- 
torian, and became a monk. The 
church which he found in Ceylon was, 
as he tells us, formed of the Persian re- 
sidents there ; and Mr. Hough, in his 
history of Christianity in India, con- 
ceives that it survived until the arrival 
of the Portuguese. Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent maintains, we rather think has. 
tily, that the original passage in Cos- 
mos disposes of such a conjecture, 
because ‘‘it expressly declares that 
the members of the church in Ceylon 
were Persians and merely sojourners ;” 
but that “the natives and chiefs were 
of a different religion.” Now the ori- 
ginal, as cited by Sir Emerson, has no 
equivalent for the word merely,’ 
and is thus not so decidedly against 
Mr. Hough’s view as he puts it. It 
does not say that the Persians were 
«*merely sojourners,” staying there, as 
might be supposed, but for a short 
time, but that there wasachurch of Per- 
sian residents, ixxAnciay ray sridnuovrwy 
Tego Xeirriavav that is, not a congre- 
gation of comers and goers, but a 
church consis sting of the Persian fa- 
milies who were fixed and living there. 


By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.C.B., LL.D., &e, 
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Cosmos adds, what seems to support 
the fixity of the congregations, that this 
Persian church was formally estab- 
lished, with a bishop, and a regular 
liturgy. Mr. Hough infers, and we 
think not unreasonably, that these 
Persian Christians were not unmind- 
ful of their duty of making known the 
Gospel to the heathen around them, 
and that the fruit of their labours, in 
all probability, remained until the ar- 
rival of the Portuguese in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The 
interval is certainly a long one; but 
the impression is fur ‘ther countenanced 
by the fact, that there are in the re- 
cesses of Ceylon, remnants of Chris- 
tian congregations who are unaffected 
by Romish usages, and who can give 
no account of their conversion, either 
from history or tradition. The gene- 
ral observation of the Egyptian mer- 
chant, that the natives and their chiefs 
were heathens, may not be at all at 
variance with the fact, that the Persian 
Christians had made converts, or were, 
at the period of his visit, engaged in 
missionary efforts. : 

Sir Emerson refers to legends of still 
earlier efforts made to Christianize 
Ceylon, to the statement repeated by 
Jerome and Eusebius, that St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew had, in their route 
to India, preached the Gospel there ; 
and to the less known tradition, that 
the Christian faith was introduced there 
by the treasurer of Queen Candace, 
whose conversion by Philip is recorded 
in the Acts. Our Church historians, 
however, do not favour the supposition 
that India was ever visited by an apos- 
tle ; and the best opinion seems to be, 
that Christianity was first made known 
in India and Ceylon by members of 
the Alexandrian Congregation of St. 
Mark, whose avocations made them 
acquainted with these countries. * 

Our author conceives that the Per- 
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sian congregation in Ceylon had never 
made any impression on the natives, 
and that with the decline of eastern 
commerce, Christianity gradually dis- 
appeared. 

*¢ The Two Mahomedans,”f Ibn Va- 
hab and Abou Zeyd, who visited this 
great island in the ninth century, say 
nothing as to the existence of any form 
of our faith. Marco Polo, who de- 
scribes it at the close of the thirteenth 
century, simply states that the inhabi- 
tants were idolaters ; and Ibn Batuta, 
the Moor, who was in Ceylon in the 

early part of the fourteenth century, is 
silent upon the subject of Christianity, 
although he describes the Brahmans 
and Buddhists, speaks of the Jews, and 
refers to the pilgrimage to Adam's 
Peak. 

The rising influence of Mahomedan- 
ism in India, no doubt, contributed to 
the discouragement of Christianity in 
Ceylon ; and when the Portuguese ar- 
rived there, about A. D. 1505, they 
found that the doctrines of Brahma 
and Buddha were the religions of the 
two great sections of the people, the 
Tamils and the Singhalese. 


‘* Information,” says our author, “is 
scanty as to the nature of the means 
adopted by the Portuguese for the in- 
troduction and establishment of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in Ceylon. There 
is no proof that compulsion was re- 
sorted to by them for the extinction of 
the national superstitions ; and the pro- 
bability is, that the priests and mission- 
aries of the Portuguese were contented 
to pursue in Ceylon the same line of 
policy, and to adopt the same expedients 
for conversion, which had already been 
found successful by their fellow-labour- 
ers on the opposite continent of India.” 


We could hardly expect to find 
proofs of acts of compulsion resorted 
to by the Portuguese for the promotion 


* We think it right to refer to a series of papers which appeared in this maga- 


zine, entitled * C eylon and the Cingalese,” 


remember. 


and which many of our readers may w vell 
In these, in addition to almost every other topic connected with the island, 


a good deal is said upon the subject of Christianity, and its present condition there. 
7 ‘** The MS. in the Bibliotheque Royale of Paris, which contains the Arabic text 


of this remarkable book, belonged,” 


says Sir Emerson 
of the illustrious Colbert, whence it passed into the Royal C ollection. 


Tennent, “ to the library 


It is unique, 


no second copy being known; and the Abbé Re naudot, who published its contents 
in A. D. 1718, was long suspected to have been the inventor of what he affected to 


translate.’ 


The tract notices the vices of the Singhalese, and especially their love 


of gambling, in terms which, we are told, are as applicable to-day as they were ten 


centuries ago. 


The passion for gambling i is so excessive in Ceylon, that in 1840 


it was found neces ssary to restrain it by a special law. 
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of their religion, when we are, at the 
same time, told that the records of their 
government have entirely disappeared. 
They were taken to Goa on the con- 
quest of the island by the Dutch, 
whence they were removed to Lisbon, 
and afterwards transferred to Brazil. 
The little evidence of their system of 
proselytism that now remains, is to be 
collected from Dutch historians, from 
the traditions of the Cingalese, or from 
the statements of Roman Catholic 
writers. It is, indeed, highly probable 
that the Portuguese pursued in Cey- 
lon the same methods for the establish- 
ment of their Church, which they had 
adopted on the Continent of India ; 
and the memories of the Inquisition at 
Goa may suggest that violence and ter- 
ror were not, at that period of his- 
tory, very anxiously excluded from the 
armoury of their weapons. 

Sir Emerson conceives that in the 
case of theindolent and obsequious Sin- 
ghalese, ‘the personal influence of the 
Captain-General at Columbo, and the 
favours and partiality exhibited by suc- 
cessive governors to all who were wil- 
ling to conform to their religion,” suf- 
ficiently account for the great num- 
bers who rapidly came over to the 
Romanist communion; and he cites the 
saying of the Portuguese king, that 
* as an incentive to the conversion of 
Pagans, the prospect of gain was more 
likely to prove effectual than the hope 
of salvation.” But the Tamils of the 
northern provinces area more indepen- 
dent race ; and, besides, their Brah- 
manical tenets presented greater difli- 
culties than the Buddhism of the Sin- 
ghalese. The Portuguese got possession 
of Columbo in 1505 ; they immediately 
erected the adjoining country into a 
bishopric, and proclaimed Christianity 
throughout the Singhalese districts ; 
but they did not attempt to make any 
missionary effort in the northern pro- 
vince until 1544. The first who ven- 
tured there was the celebrated St. 
Francis Xavier. He was invited by 
the pearl fishers of Manaar, to whom 
he became known through the Paranas, 
or fisher caste of Cape Comorin, his 
earliest proselytes in India; and on his 
first coming amongst them, he was so 
successful, that he baptized from six to 
seven hundred. ‘These converts had 
soon to stand the test of martyrdom, 
for they were cut to pieces, as apos- 
tates, by the Rajah of Jaffna. It is, 
however, remarkable, that notwith- 


standing the persecution to which they 
were thus exposed, and the subsequent 
discouragement of the Dutch, their dis- 
trict continues to be, to the present 
day, one of the strongholds of the Ro- 
man Catholics inCeylon. The fisher 
caste of the Singhalese seem to share 
their feelings, and are, like them, de- 
termined adherents of the Church of 
Rome. 


‘*When the British government in 
1840,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, “‘ aban- 
doned the tax upon fish, by which the 
fishermen contributed annually about 
£6,000 to the revenue, so strong was 
the influence of the Roman Catholic 
priests, that the apparently onerous im- 
post was at once transferred by the fish- 
ers to the Roman Catholic Church, by 
whom it has ever since been collected, or 
farmed for collection, in the same man- 
ner as when it was paid to the govern- 
ment.” 


The efforts of the Rajah of Jaffna 
to extirpate Christianity from his ter- 
ritory were, as we learn, vain. The 
influence of the Portuguese and of 
their priests progressed, and his own 
sons becoming converts fled their 
country, and placed themselves un- 
der the protection of the Viceroy of 
Goa. On hearing of the conversion 
of the rajah’s heir, King John III. 
of Portugal evinced a deep anxiety to 
extend at once his empire and his 
Church. Be careful of his person,” 
said he in a letter tothe viceroy ; ‘* pro- 
vide for his education, but, above all, 
take a slow but sure revenge on the 
tyrant of Ceylon.” The power of the 
Portuguese was accordingly advanced 
in the direction of Jaffna, and soon the 
rajah, alarmed for his throne, avowed 
his readiness to embrace Christianity, 
was, through the intervention of Xa- 
vier, admitted to alliance with Portu- 
gal, and received the suspicious subsidy 
of one hundred soldiers to garrison his 
capital. 


‘* The first employment of this friendly 
force was the erection of a fortress at 
Jaffnapatam, and eventually his danger- 
ous allies relieved the rajah altogether 
of the cares of royalty, expelled him 
from the island, and incorporated his 
kingdom with the dominion of Por- 
tugal.” 


The influence of their Church now 
extended almost as rapidly as their 
civil rule :— 
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‘Thus masters of the whole sea coast 
of Ceylon, the Portuguese felt more at 
liberty to pursue their schemes of eccle- 
siastical supremacy ; but still a striking 
difference was observable in the nature 
of the several localities, and, conse- 
quently, in the character of their opera- 
tions in the south, as compared with 
those in the northern provinces of the 
island. In the former, amongst the Sin- 
ghalese and Buddhists, they were com- 
pelled to proceed with a becoming de- 
gree‘ of cautious circumspection, from 
their vicinity to the native princes of 
Cotta, whose dominions extended from 
Chilaw to Colombo; and still more, 
from apprehension of their most hostile 
neighbour, the King of Kandy, whose 
frontier was less than forty miles from 
their outposts. In Jaffna, on the con- 
trary, remote from any Hindoo poten- 
tate, and separated from the Singhalese 
by vast forests, and inhospitable deserts 
of land, the physical and almost insular 
position of their new conquest gave it 
the compactness and security of a forti- 
fied district, within which, with the com- 
plete command of the sea, they were 
effectually protected from intrusion or 
controul. The whole extent of the penin- 
sula was thus brought by them under 
the authority of the Church ; it was di- 
vided into parishes, each of which are 
provided with a chapel and schoolhouse, 
and, when required, a glebe for the resi. 
dence of the Franciscan priest who was 
to officiate ; and the ruins of these ec- 
clesiastical edifices, even at the present 
day, attest the care and expenditure 
which must have been applied to their 
construction, In Jaffnaitself they had 
a Church, and a College of Jesuits at 
the west end of the town, a church and 
convent of St. Dominic on the east, be- 
sides a convent of St. Francis ; and when 
the Dutch made themselves masters of 
the fortress in 1658, they marched out, 
according to Baldzus, from forty to fifty 
ecclesiastics, Jesuits, Franciscans, and 
Dominicans. In short, there is suffi- 
cient evidence extant, connected with 
the province of Ceylon, to justify the 
assertion that, within a very few years 
from its occupation by the Portuguese, 
almost the entire population of the Jaffna 
peninsula, including even the Brahmans 
themselves, had abjured their idolatry, 
and submitted to the ceremony of bap- 
tism."—pp. 12-14. 


It is most interesting to investigate 
the means by which these remarkable 
results were produced, and the more 
so, as our author assures us, that the 
success of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
at that period, was more extended and 
complete amongst the apparently im- 
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practicable Hindoos of the North, 
than with the pliant Buddhists of the 
Southern provinces. The influence of 
those in power, and the hope of shar- 
ing in the gains of patronage, are sup- 
posed to have, in the first instance, 
effected the nominal conversion of the 
easy and indifferent Singhalese, and 
that small difficulty once surmounted, 
our author holds, that their imagina- 
tions became excited, and their tastes 
permanently captivated by the same 
striking ceremonial and pompous pa- 
geantry, by which the Roman Catholic 
religion recommended itself at a later 
period to the Tamils and Hindoos. 
In regard to the many obstacles which 
the faith and habits of the Hindoos 
presented to the Church of Rome, and 
its surprising successes, notwithstand- 
ing all, our author takes what appears 
to us to be the best method of acquir- 
ing some satisfactory information upon 
the subject; he examines into the 
proceedings which were at that time in 
progress on the neighbouring conti- 
nent of India, through the efforts of 
identically the same priesthood, that 
is, through the agency of the clergy 
of the Church of Rome, trained for 
this eastern ministry in the same semi- 
naries, and acting under the orders 
of the same spiritual superiors. The 
inference at which he thus arrives is 
moreover confirmed by the statement 
of a Dutch authority, who describes 
what he saw himself. 

The great success of Xavier, in his 
first attempts to promulgate Christia- 
nity in India, is ascribed to the fact, 
that he preached it in its simplicity and 
truth. Notwithstanding, however, the 
apparent extent of this success, his 
letters to Loyola record his honest 
disappointment at the actual unsound- 
ness of all he had accomplished. The 
subsequent apostacy of large numbers 
of his converts proved the justness of 
his fears, and at the same time sug- 
gested to those who followed him in his 
labours, the expediency of adopting 
what they regarded as more effectual 
means. His Jesuits succeeded him, 
and they held that it was hopeless to 
attempt to gain the confidence of the 
natives without an external conformity 
to their customs and habits, and an 
avoidance of anything that could 
shock their prejudices. ‘They con- 
ceived that they might thus under- 
mine superstition, before it was known 
that they intended to assail it. In 
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pursuance of this plan, Christianity, in to spurn the Pariahs and lower castes, 
their hands, ‘‘assumed,” says our who lay no claim to the same divine 
author, ‘‘an aspect so extraordinary, origin with the Brahmans.” 
that the details would exceed belief; r ae a pee ect 
were they not attested by the evidence ge Be eee vara inne 
of those actually engaged in the execu. aaa might suppose that the mere 
. os é ght suppose that the mere 
a z = oe absurdities to which it led would have 
Rome, it was stated « to be doubtful for ¢ver exhibited the insufficiency of 
whether the Jesuits, by affecting ido- +4) ..):,: ay eres DS 
wee, : with religion. It has, however, found 
latry and tolerating it amongst their more of favour in the world since, 
proselytes, manne themselves become than good men might have wished. 
cnr Hindosen, rather than The welliown aporion of 
ears; Jesuits was, and is, that the end jus- 
Wanity. tifies the means. Fortified by this 
ilies. adeeneeiit Mien ciated ol nefarious principle, the early mission- 
Brahmans of a superior caste, from the aries of that order in Ceylon further 
encouraged themselves by the many 


Western world ; they took the Hindoo : See s 

names, and conformed to the heathen points of resemblance which the 

customs of this haughty and exclusive found, and which members of their 

race, producing, in support of their Church of our time say they find, be- 

pretensions, a deed, forged in ancient tween the practices of their religion 

characters, to show that the Brahmans and those of the superstition which 

of Rome, were of much older date than they desired to assail. 

the Brahmans of India, and descended , f , 
“Tf,” says the Abbé Dubois, himself 


in an equally direct line from Brahma Abbe | 
himself. a Roman Catholic Missionary in India, 
‘‘ They composed a pretended Veda, ** any one of the several modes of Chris- 
in which they sought to insinuate the tian worship be calculated more than 
doctrines of Christianity, in the lan- another to make an impression, and gain 
guage and phraseology of the sacred ground in India, it is, no doubt, the Ca- 
books of the Hindoos. They wore the  tholic form, which Protestants consider 
cavy, or orange robe, peculiar to the idolatry. Its external pomp and show are 
Saniapees, the fourth, and one of the well suited to the genius and disposition 
most venerated sections of the Brahma- of the natives. It has a pogja, a sacrifice, 
nical caste. They hung a tiger’s skin _ processions, images, and statues ; ¢irtan, 
from their shoulders, in imitation of or holy water ; feasts, fasts, and prayers 
Shiva ; they abstained from animal food, for the dead ; invocation of saints, and 
from wine, and from certain prohibited other practices, which bear more or less 
vegetables ; they performed the ablu- resemblance to that of the Hindoos. Of 
tions required by the Shastees; they _ these facilities and coincidences, the Je- 
carried on their foreheads the sacred suits availed themselves to the utmost ; 
spot of sandal-wood powder, whichis they conducted the images of the Vir- 
the distinctive emblem of the Hindoos; gin and the Saviour, on triumphal cars, 
and, in order to sustain their assumed imitated from the orgies of Jagger- 
character to the utmost, they affected nath ;* they introduced the dances of 


* The following note, taken from the work before us, page 19, and cited from the 
Calcutta Review, vol. ii., page 96, shows how minutely the heathen practices were 
adopted. The statement in the Review is given on the authority of the Memoires 
Historiques présentés, en 1744, au Souverain Pontif Benoit XIV., par Le R. P. No- 
bert. ‘* A car approaches, covered with awnings of silk, and decked with garlands 
of flowers. It is surmounted by a female statue, and dragged slowly by a tumul- 
tuous crowd. She bears the timbashi on her head, a ring through her nose, and the 
sacred nuptial collar round her neck. On each side are parasol bearers ; one who 
waves a napkin to brush away the musquitoes. The car is preceded by dancers, 
half-naked, and streaked with sandal-wood powder and vermilion. Wild shouts 
ring through the air, and the ear is stunned by the din of trumpets, drums, and bar- 
baric music. It is night; but amidst a general illumination and the blazing of 
torches, innumerable rockets and fireworks ascend in every direction. The crowd is 
all Hindoo, and all bear on their foreheads the accustomed mark of idolaters. The 
car is the gift of a heathen prince, the dancers and music are borrowed from the 
nearest pagoda; the spectators are heathens ; BuT the woman represents the Virgin 
Mary, and the actors in this scandalous scene are the Christians of Madura.” 
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the Brahmanical rites into the ceremo- 
nial of the Church; and, in fine, by a 
system of mingled deception and con- 
formity, and a life of indescribable pri- 
vation, they succeeded in superseding 
the authority and the influence of the 
Franciscans throughout Southern India, 
and enlisting multitudes of nominal con- 
verts to the Church. At length, scan- 
dalised by their proceedings, the atten- 
tion of the See of Rome was directed to 
the conduct of the Jesuit fathers, who 
did mot conceal, in their defence, that, 
‘from motives of prudence, and not to 
risk the revolt of their converts, they 
had been under the unpleasant necessity 
of overlooking many reprehensible prac- 
tices, waiting for fitting opportunities 
for their gradual suppression. At the 
same time, they exposed the danger 
which they apprehended ifthe feelings of 
the Hindoos were hurt, and if the prac- 
tices so justly complained of were openly 
reprobated and opposed, before the 
Christian religion should have gained a 
more solid footing in the country.’ These 
arguments were, however, held to be in- 
sufficient ; the idolatrous practices of 
the Jesuits were denounced, but without 
effect, by Pope Gregory XV., and his 
successors, till on the strong repre- 
sentations of the Cardinal de Tournon, 
the apostolic legate at Pondicherry, in 
1704, Pope Benedict XIV. issued a ri- 
gorous bull, by which he prohibited 
utterly the superstitious customs (of 
which a test was enumerated in the de- 
cree), which had, therefore, been prac- 
tised by the Jesuits and their missiona- 
ries. The Abbé Dubois declares that 
the result which had been predicted was 
realized on the promulgation of the 
edict. The Jesuits complied, but with 
reluctance, and a(ter reiterated remon- 
strances and delays; but the number 
of converts declined, multitudes of pro- 
selytes relapsed into idolatry, and no- 
thing but a partial return to the inter- 
dicted expedients for conversion has 
since prevented the extinction of the Ro- 
man Catholic form of Christianity in 
Hindostan.’ "—(pp. 18, 19, 20.) 


These Jesuit doings, it may be said, 
took place at a period of the world 
which is long gone by. ‘This is true, 
but it will be remembered that they 
are all, as we have just seen, defended, 
recommended, and readopted, by the 
Abbé Dubois, a priest of the same 
Church, in our enlightened age, who is 
always referred to as an authority, and 
who was for some time a Roman Ca- 
tholic missionary at Mysore.* 


* “ Letters on the State of Christianity in India.” 
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There can be no doubt that the 
practices of the Jesuits in India were 
at the same time adopted by their or. 
der in Ceylon. The Romanist mis- 
sionaries in both countries, at that 
time, were, as we have seen, of the same 
order, educated for both missions in 
the same seminary, and acting under 
the one superior. We may add that 
Baldeus, a Dutch writer, who was in 
Ceylon on the expulsion of the Portu- 
guese, and the general retirement of 
the Roman Catholic priests, describes 
their churches as fitted up with theatres 
and stages, for the exhibition of thea- 
trical exhibitions, and Sir Emerson 
Tennent states (page 23), that— 

“ To the present day, the Roman Ca~ 
tholics in the north of the island, con- 
tinue to celebrate their worship with 
fireworks and drums, and encompass 
their chapels with processions, conduct- 
ing decorated cars bearing idols and 
garlands, which differ only in name from 
similar observances and processions of 
the Hindoos.” 

The Portuguese writers refer with 
pride to the successive conversions of 
the King of Kandy, and of the Empe- 
ror of Cotta. But, as we collect from 
the book before us, the former did not 
avow himself a convert, until he had 
been driven from his dominions by an 
usurper, and the latter sought from 
the Portuguese, at the same moment, 
baptism, and bayonets,—the rites of 
the Church, and assistance against do- 
mestic conspiracies. ‘The Emperor of 
Cotta, by a somewhat suspicious will, 
bequeathed his kingdom to Don Henry, 
King of Portugal; and the Singhalese 
chiefs, before taking the oath of alle- 
giance to this new sovereign, entered 
into a treaty, which exhibits a desire 
to adhere to their own religion. From 
the terms of this document it appears, 
that, as might have been anticipated, 
a branch of the Inquisition had been 
established in Ceylon. 

The Portuguese did not attempt to 
extend their forms of belief into the 
interior of Ceylon, until towards the 
decline of their power. In 1614, they 
sent an embassy to the King of Kandy, 
to ask that monarch tofpermit the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in his dominions, and to allow 
the building ofa church and a con- 
vent, with accommodation for 200 or 


By the Abbé Dubois. 
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300 ecclesiastics and laymen. The 
Dutch, however, were at this period 
establishing their influence in the Kan- 
dyan court ; and through their counsels 
these applications were at once re- 
jected :— 


“The Dutch,” says Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, “had still strong in their remem- 
brance their own struggles for the free- 
dom of the Low Countries, from the ab- 
horred dominion of the Roman Catholic 
government of Spain; they had already 
discovered, in their settlements in the 
East, that there was no political secu- 
rity for them, where the Roman Catholic 
clergy were admitted to any influence ; 
and at a later period, on political, not 
less than on religious considerations, 
they insisted on the retirement of all 
European ecclesiastics of the Romish 
Church, from the places which they con- 
quered in India, on the ground, that the 
interests of Holland had everywhere 
suffered injury from their intrigues. In 
consistency with the same policy, they 
prevailed on the Kandian King, Rajah 
Singha, in the treaty which he concluded 
with the Dutch, in 1638, to insert a 
clause, by which he bound himself ‘ to 
suffer no priest, friar, or Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy to dwell in his dominions, 
but to oblige them to depart as the au- 
thors of all rebellions, and the ruin of 
all governments.” —p. 28. 


Within the limits of their own ter- 
ritory, the Portuguese were active, and 
apparently successful. But the con- 
formity of their converts partook more 
of a political than a religious character, 
and, as our author adds, “there is no 
reason to doubt, that along with the 
profession of the new faith, the majo- 
rity of them, like the Singhalese of the 
present time, cherished with still closer 
attachment the superstitions of Buddh- 
ism.” Their profession of Christianity 
was made without conviction, or en- 
lightenment :— 


“It was, in fact, an adoption, with- 
out a surrender of opinion; and if any 
scruples were seriously felt respecting 
the change, they must have been speedily 
overcome by the prospect of personal 
advancement, and by the attractions of 
a religion which, in point of pomp and 
magnificence, surpassed, without ma- 
terially differing from, the pageantry 
and the processions with which they 
were accustomed to celebrate the fes- 
tivals of their own national faith.”— 


p. 29. 


The period of the Portuguese rule 
at which we have just glanced, is the 
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first subdivision of the history of Chris- 
tianity in Ceylon; the next comprises 
the century and a-half during which 
the Dutch were established there; and 
the third brings down the narrative, 
from the first foundation of the British 
government in that island, to the pre- 
sent time. 

The Dutch, like the Portuguese, 
commenced their career in Ceylon 
with all the influence of military re- 
nown; but in addition to this, the vi- 
gour of their commercial policy, and 
their prosperous management in Java, 
Formosa, Amboyna, Sumatra, and the 
Moluccas, had greatly extended their 
reputation both in India and Ceylon. 
They possessed besides, as compared 
with their predecessors, some of the ad- 
vantages of contrast. The character 
of the Portuguese, as well as their 
power, was waning in the east. As 
rulers, they had been, as our author 
tells us, characterized by perfidy and 
encroachment ; as merchants, by ra- 
pacity and deceit; and their demean- 
our towards the natives was at all 
times marked by an insolent assump- 
tion. Sharing, then, the feelings which 
these circumstances very naturally pro- 
duced, the King of Kandy, in 1640, 
addressed a letter to a Dutch Gover- 
nor on the Coromandel Coast, inviting 
the Dutch to join him, for the purpose 
of expelling the Portuguese from Cey- 
lon. By the terms of the treaty be- 
tween the King of Kandy and the 
Dutch, the former was to bear all the 
expenses of the war; and the latter 
were to hand over to him the territory 
and the fortresses, which they might 
wrest from their common enemy. ‘he 
Dutch gained by conquest all the pos- 
sessions of the Portuguese; but, re- 
gardless of their plighted faith, refused 
to transfer them to the King of Kandy, 
and were, in consequence, soon engaged 
with him in war. This was an un- 

romising commencement for their re- 
figious usefulness ; but in this survey 
we need not dwell upon that prolific 
topic, the crimes of government or the 
errors of statesmen ; but must rather 
look to the efforts of that section of 
the people of Holland who were de- 
sirous of the advancement of Gospel 
truth, and endeavour to see in what 
manner these were developed, by the 
proceedings of their government in 
Ceylon. Notwithstanding the many 
imperfections which we shall have oc- 
casion to refer to, the views and actions 
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of the Dutch, in regard to the heathen 
in Ceylon, will, w hen compared with 
those of their predecessors, be found to 
do them credit. These nations were, 
yet not alike, intolerant; but there 
was this manifest distinction between 
their several systems, that of the for- 
mer was based on artifice, while the 
method of the Hollanders was founded 
on the Bible, and on Scriptural instruc- 
tion. They made considerable progress 
in the establishment of parish schools, 
and, had the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, and a great part of the Old, 
translated into the Tamil, which are, 
at this hour, largely circulated andread, 
by the Singhalese as well as by the 
Tamils, and several editions of which 
have been printed, both in Ceylon and 
in Madras. We dwell upon this phase 
of the comparison, because it is not re- 
ferred to by Sir Emerson Tennent, 
who, moreover, does not appear to us 
to do entire justice to the Dutch.* To 
the Portuguese, on the other hand, he 
extends some indulgence; is to their 
faults “a little blind ;” would lead us 
to suppose that there was no such 
thing as compulsion in matters of re- 
ligion ever employ ed by them in Cey- 
lon; ; although it seems ‘that the Inqui- 
sition was established there, and al- 
though it is certain that their eccle- 
siastical polity was under the ominous 
rule of the Superior at Goa. Le also 
accords to Xavier the title of “‘ The 
Apostle of India.” Far be it from us 
to withhold from that devoted man the 
admiration which he deserves. We 
believe with Cumming,t “ that many 
a tonsured head now rests in Abraham’s 
bosom ;” yet a Protestant might be ex- 
pected to reserve that hallowed naine 
for one who was as devoted as Xavier, 
and the herald of a purer faith, for one 
to whom the pious in our Church have 
long awarded it, and whose early la- 
bours connected him with Ceylon 
—that is, the exemplary Schwsz tz. t 
We do not arraign our author of in- 
tentional partiality; but we cannot 
acquit him as pure from involuntary 
bias, the mildest form of prejudice in- 


cident to his position as Colonial Se. 
eretary of Ceylon under an ultra-li- 
beral regime. 

Sir Emerson Tennent recounts va- 
rious instances of the hostile spirit of 
the Dutch towards the Chureh of 
Rome. We cannot doubt it. ‘Tolera. 
tion was not the type of that age. But 
we are bound to give them credit for 
higher motives than political jealousy, 
or party feeling in religion. They seem 
to have been | as earnest against the 
native idolatries as against what they 
held to be Romish superstition. They 
prohibited the intermarriages of those 
who professed Christianity with un. 
converted natives. They imposed pe- 
nalties on devil-dances, and other ido- 
latrous ceremonies. They refused per- 
mission to the King of Kandy, to erect 
a Buddhist temple within the Dutch 
territory. The Protestant clergy even 
applied to the Government, to prohibit 
the Buddhist worship in the great tem- 
ple of Kalany, and for permission to 
build a school-room, on the ruins of a 
preaching-house which was near it. 
The local authorities were unwilling to 
take the decided step of forbidding 
worship in one of the most ancient 
Buddhist temples in Ceylon ; but they 
imposed a penalty on any nomin: al 
Christian who was convicted of idola- 
trous practices ; and directed the es- 
tablishment of the school. Not satisfied 
with this award, the Dutch forwarded 
their applications to Europe; and the 
East India Company, yielding to their 
wishes, returned an explicit order that 
the Buddhist ceremonies in the temple 
of Kalany should be prohibited, and 
the priests commanded to withdraw. 
The members of the Church of Hol- 
land continued to pursue their own 
system of conversion, and with most 
extensive and rapid results, especially 
when we know, that, as with us at 
home, and in our missionary efforts 
abroad, the labourers were few in com- 
parison to the work :— 


‘*A seminary was opened at Jaffna, 
for the instruction of teachers and ca- 
techists; and he§ records that in 1663, 


* Cordiner, the first English chaplain in Ceylon, says, that the Portuguese 
compelled the natives to adopt the Roman Catholic religion, and that the Dutch 
never employed force ; and Mr. Hough, in his History of Christianity in India, ex- 
presses the same opinion. Sir E, Tennent maintains “that, on both points, the evi- 
dence is against their representations.— Vide ‘* Christianity in Ceylon,” p. 66. 

* Vide * Apocalyptic Sketches.” By the Rey. John Cumming. —p. 212 

t Schwartz made a missionary tour in Ceylon while it was yet in possession of 


the Dutch—that is, in 1760. 


§ That is, Baldeus, ‘one of the earliest of the Dutch missionaries in Ceylon, 
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within five years from the arrival of the 
Dutch, 12,387 children had been bap- 
tised ; 18,000 pupils were under instruc- 
tion in the schools ; and 65,000 converts 
had become Christian men and women, 
in the kingdom of Jaffnapatam. Besides 
these, in 1655, there were upwards of 
8,000 converts in Manaar and the Wan- 
ny; and in 1688, the number of Chris- 
tians throughout the province of Jaffna 
was represented as exceeding 180,000 ; 
how imperfectly even the smallest of 
these numbers must have been looked 
after, both in regard to elementary 
teaching and spiritual instruction, may 
be inferred from the circumstance de- 
plored by Baldeus, that for the care of 
all his churches and schools, be had, in 
1663, but two or three clergymen of 
the reformed religion, where the Portu- 
guese had formerly employed upwards 
of forty Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. 
And, as if in anticipation of a doubt as 
to the sincerity of the outward profes- 
sion made by his converts, he candidly 
states that ‘though Christian in name, 
and qualified to discourse rationally of 
the ten commandments, and other doc- 
trinal points, they still retained many of 
the superstitions of paganism.’ ”—p. 41. 

It is remarkable that while the Dutch 
ministers were thus successful amongst 
the Hindoos of Jaffna, the timid Sin- 
ghalese of the Buddhist districts exhi- 
biteda more steady, although a passive, 
resistance to the efforts made to lead 
them from Romanism to the Church of 
Holland. The Dutch, in these cir- 
cumstances, resorted to a measure 
which answered all their expecta- 


tions. ‘They made the profession of 


their faith a qualification for oflice, 
and issued a proclamation, “that no 


native could aspire to the rank of 


modliar, or be even permitted to farm 
land, or to hold office under the go- 
vernment, who had not first undergone 
the ceremony of baptism, become 
member of the Protestant Church, and 
subscribed to the doctrines in the 
Helvetic confession of faith.” The ef- 
fect of this proceeding was electrical. 
The lowland chiefs, who had even as- 
sumed Portuguese names, came for- 
ward to abjure the errors of the Roman 
Catholic communion. Landowners, 
candidate policemen, and those who 
were desirous of being village headmen, 
and even Brahmans, unable to resist the 
attractions of advaricement, made at 
once the requisite profession. These 
methods are no longer professed by 
the popular governments of modern 
days, but they are not altogether for- 


gotten. The Dutch, in applying them, 
acted in unison with the policy of their 
age, but they combined with them 
others, which were far in advance of it. 
They were the first to press forward a 
regulated system of education in con- 
junction with religious teaching ; and 
a striking feature of their plan was, 
that, as in the Prussian system, the at- 
tendance of pupils was compulsory, and 
enforced by fines on the parents. This 
was the occasion of much opposition 
and of some difficulties, but experience; 
we are told, proved that it was the only 
effective expedient for securing the 
attendance of scholars. The natives 
evinced an early disposition to educate 
their boys, but they also showed a 
very remarkable and long-enduring 
repugnance to having their daughters 
at all instructed, and more especially 
that they should be taught to write. 


‘* Education, in the proceedings of the 
Dutch clergy, was, in almost every in- 
stance, made available for pioneering 
the way for the preaching of Christiani- 
ty. The school-house in each village 
became the nucleus of a future congrega- 
tion; and here, whilst the children re- 
ceived elementary instruction, they and 
the adults were initiated in the first 
principles of Christianity. Baptism was 
administered, and marriages solemnised, 
in the village school-houses; and, in 
order to confer every possible import- 
ance on these rural institutions, the 
schoolmasters appointed by the scholar- 
chal commission, had charge of the 
thombos or registries of the district, in 
which these events were recorded, and 
thus became the depositories of the evi- 
dence on which the rights and succes- 
sion to property were mainly depend- 
ant.”—p. 46. 


Education went on, to all appear- 
ances, successfully for about a period 
of thirty years, that is until the year 
1670, when the hostile interference of 
the Roman Catholic priests and the 
opposition of some Buddhist leaders 
began to impede its progress. Still 
the success of the svstem was, on the 
whole, unquestionable and striking. 


“The gross number of pupils in the 
Singhalese districts varied from 30,000 
to 40,000 ; and at the close of the Dutch 
government in Ceylon, the number of 
children under instruction in all parts 
of the island was little short of 85,000.” 


For ecclesiastical as well as for edu- 
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cational rg Ceylon was divided 
by the Dutch into three provinces, 


those of Colombo, of Jaffna, and of 


Galle. ‘The European congregations 
met in the forts, and there were up- 
wards of an hundred native churches 
along the coast and throughout the in- 
terior. Notwithstanding, however, the 
efforts and encouragement of the go- 
vernment, the advancement of Chris- 
tianity was attended with many obsta- 
cles. Amongst these, were the influence 
of idolatry ‘with the Singhalese, and 
the‘ difficulties arising from the pecu- 
liarities of caste among the Hindoo 
Tamils. Native chiefs, for instance, 
who had taken the designation of 
Christians, asked, in their pride of 
caste, for separate churches for them- 
selves, to which, we are told, ‘‘even 
their wives were inadmissible.” The 
Dutch, however, regarded the obsta- 
cles created by the interference of the 
Roman Catholic priests as of far great- 
er moment, and against them was di- 
rected much of the artillery of their 
legislation. 


“The Dutch clergy and their con- 
sistories appear at all times to have in- 
clined to religious coercion; but it was 
only when alarmed by the increasing 
pressure of the Roman Catholics, that 
the government yielded to their solicita- 
tions, and ventured to enforce the series 
of measures which have already been 
enumerated, and which were designed 
not merely for the restraint of the 

riests, but the actual extinction of the 
om Catholic religion in Ceylon. The 
priests thus proscribed were, however, 
far from being silenced; they abandoned 
their open residence in the territories of 
the Dutch, and retired to villages and 
towns on the Kandyan frontier, whence 
they returned in various disguises to 
visit their congregations throughout the 
maritime districts. The proclamations 
of the government were either too late 
to be effectual, or too tyrannical to be 
carried into force; and in 1717, only 
two years after their renewed promul- 
gation, the Roman Catholics were in 
possession of upwards of 400 churches in 
all parts of Ceylon, whilst the Dutch 
Presbyterians had barely one-fourth the 
number, either of congregations or con- 
verts. Other measures ‘equally unwise 
and abortive followed those of 1715. 
Roman Catholic marriages were at first 
heavily taxed, then ordered to be ¢o- 
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lemnised only by ministers of the Re- 
formed Church or by the officers of the 
Court of Justice; and all this proving 
ineffectual, their celebration by a Ro- 
man Catholic priest was at last abso- 
lutely prohibited, and their registration 
declared void. ‘Their burials were for- 
bidden in cemeteries of their own, and 
extravagant fees were exacted on their 
interment in those attached to the Pro- 
testant churches. Roman Catholics 
were declared equally with heathens to 
be ineligible to office; and freedom was 
conferred upon the children of all slaves 
born of Protestant parents, while those 
of Roman Catholics were condemned to 
perpetual servitude—a device so short- 
sighted as to counteract the intentions 
of its framers by giving every slave- 
holder an interest in preventing the ex- 
tension of Protestantism.”—pp. 52, 53, 
54. 


This policy was, as our author states, 
ineffectual, and a reaction followed in 
favour of toleration, under the three 
latest Dutch governors, Falk, Van de 
Graaf, and Engelbeck, when the penal 
laws against ‘the Roman Catholies, 
though not repealed, ceased to be en- 
forced, and their priests were allowed 
to reside in the Dutch territory, ‘ but 
they were not permitted to wear their 
sacerdotal vestments or exercise their 
functions within a certain distance of 
fortified towns.” 

This conflict between Romanism 
and Protestantism on foreign ground, 
may have its interest for our readers 
at the present time. We must add 
that Sir Emerson Tennent, in describ- 
ing it, relies a good deal upon Roman 
Catholic authorities, and amongst them 
on one which will not carry all the 
weight which he might have antici- 
pated when he sent his work to press, 
that is, Cardinal Wiseman. He cites 
his ‘* Lectures’’* several times. 

Sir Emerson Tennent states, that the 
numbers of the Roman Catholics had 
actually multiplied under persecution. 
This may be; but it is quite certain 
that, towards the close of the Dutch 
period in Ceylon, the number of pro- 
fessing Christians in communion with 
the Reformed Church was very strik- 
ingly great. Valentyn, a Dutch cler- 


gyman, estimated the whole number of 


native Christians in 1772 as 424,392. 
These were mostly nominal Protest- 


‘** Lectures on the Roman Catholic Church.” By N. Wiseman, D.D., Bishop 
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ants. ‘Towards the close of the eight- 
eenth century this number, we are 
told was reduced to 300,000, of which, 
no doubt, the preponderating mass 
was Protestant. Had they been all en- 
lightened believers, such remarkable 
success would have well warranted the 
remark of Mr. Hough, as cited in the 
work before us, in reference to the ef- 
forts of the Dutch, that “the progress 
of conversion in Ceylon under their 
administration would have been un- 
aralleled in the history of the Church 
since the days of the Apostles.” The 
records of the Dutch Consistory, ex- 
press an apprehension that too many 
of the native converts were “sine 
Christo Christiani.” This, however, 
we may be, and are, assured was not 
the case with all. 


** Still,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, 
“there is abundant evidence to show 
that all were not sound professors. 
Baldzus and Valentyn have borne their 
testimony to this fact with impressive 
moderation; and the latter declares 
that amongst the native Christians of 
Jaffna there were many whose conduct 
and life might put Europeans to the 
blush. Cordince, who wrote his ac- 
count of Ceylon, from 1799 to 1804, and, 
as the first colonial chaplain under the 
English government, must have been 
aware of the state of religion at the time 
of the British occupation, and personally 
acquainted with many of the Dutch 
converts, has stated, that although reli- 
gious knowledge was not perfectly con- 
veyed to the lower orders of the na- 
tives, many of the higher ranks became 
as true believers in its doctrines, and as 


conscientious performers of the duties of 


Christianity, as those who adorn the 
most enlightened regions.” —p. 65. 


It is remarkable that, amidst the 
large numbers of native converts, there 
is no instance on record of a Mussul- 
man or a Mahomedan who was induced 
to embrace Christianity. The Moor- 
men of Ceylon are a very ancient por- 
tion of the popul: ition, and from some 
peculiarities in their tenets, it is sup- 
posed that they are of Persian rather 
than of an Arab descent. They are an 
enterprising race, much engaged in 
most of the departments of nativ e in- 
dustry, but are absorbed in business, 
and indifferent to their own, as well as 
to every other religion. The facility 
with which the Singhalese Buddhists 
adopted the profession of Christianity, 
Is to some extent accounted for by an 
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examination of their doctrines. They 
easily reconciled themselves to profess 
at once Christianity and Buddhism, be- 
cause they regarded them as identical. 
The doctrines of the pre-existence of 
our Lord, and of the atonement by 
the shedding of his blood, are not op- 
posed to their habits of thought: at 
least, as they conceive, not so opposed 
as to rende y a formal profession of 
Christianity hypocritical. This, of 
course, could only be maintained 7 
such as have in fact no knowledge o 
Christianity ; but it is the defence of 
the Buddhists themselves, and is plau- 
sible envugh to deceive them. ‘They 
are taught,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Gogerly, ‘in a manuscript note cited 
in the work before us, ‘and by their 
own books, that if all the blood lost 
by Buddha himself, in his different 
transmigrations, for the benefit of sen- 
tient beings, were collected, it would 
be more than the waters of the ocean. 
Until Christianity assumed a decidedly 
opposing position, even the priests 
looked upon that religion with respect, 
and upon its founder with reverence. 
I have seen it stated in a controver- 
sial tract, written by a Buddhist pr iest 
of Matura, not fifteen years since, 
that prob: bly Christ, in a former state 
of existence, was a god residing in 
one of the six heavens (a position 
which they represented Gotama as 
having occupied immediately previous 
to his birth as Buddha); ‘that, ani- 
mated by benevolence, he desired and 
obtained a birth as man, and taught 
truth, so far as he was ac quainted 
with it. That his benevolence, his 
general virtue, and the purity of his 
doctrines, rendered him worthy of re- 
verence and honour. If, therefore, 
the supremacy of Buddha, and the ab- 
solute per rfection of his system were 
cone eded, they saw nothing inconsis- 
tent in respecting both systems—Bud- 
dhism as the perfection of wisdom and 
virtue ; Christianity as an aproxima- 
tion to it, though mingled with many 
errors.” This de termination to recon- 
cile the two religions, continues to be, 
as our author shows, of ordinary occur- 
rence :— 

‘** A curious illustration of the preva- 
lence of this disposition to conform to 
two religions was related to me recently. 
A Singhalese chief came, a short time 
since, to the principal of a government 
seminary at Colombo, desirous of placiug 
his son as a pupil of the institution, and 
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agreed, without an instant’s hesitation, 
that the boy should conform to the dis- 
cipline of the schoo!, which requires the 
reading of the Scriptures, and attend- 
ance on the hours of worship and prayer: 
accounting for his ready acquiescence 
by an assurance that he entertained an 
equal respect for the doctrines of Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. ‘ But how can 
you,’ said the principal, ‘ with your 
superior education and intelligence, re- 
concile yourself thus to halt between 
two opinions, and submit to the incon- 
sistency of profe ssing an equal belief in 
two conflic ‘ting religions ?? ‘Do you 
see,’ replied the subtle chief, laying his 
hand on the arm of the other, and direct- 
ing his attention to a canoe, with a 
large spar as an outrigger, lashed 
alongside, in which a fisherman was just 
pushing off upon the lake, ‘do you see 
the style of these boats, in which our 
fishermen always put to sea, and that 
that spar is almost equivalent to a 
second canoe, which keeps the first from 
upsetting ? It is precisely so with my- 
self: I add on your re sligion, to steady 
my own, because I consider ¢ Yhristianity 
a very safe outrigger to Buddhism.’”—p. 
240, n. 


These circumstances go far towards 
strengthening the ap prehe nsion, that 
the profession of many who swelled 
the numbers of nominal Christians 
in Ceylon, was ignor: antly made, and 
unsound. There are facts, which show 
that this must have been the case, 
without imputing to the Dutch minis- 
ters either erroneous principles or un- 
faithfulness in their calling. They did 
not, like the Roman Catholic priests 
in South America, baptise whole mul- 
titudes at a time, sprinkling them with 
mops and brooms, and persuade them- 
selves they did well, because, although 
these converts were necessarily igno- 
rant of any principle of true religion, 
their children would be accessible to 
instruction. The Dutch missionaries 
were aware of the necessity of in- 
struction and preparation, before bap- 
tism. ‘They were, however, too rea- 
dily satisfied with the easy assent and 
apparent sincerity of the natives ; and 
this was owing to the two following 
causes—first, their number was, too 
small for their multitudinous flocks. 
«In 1722,” says Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, ‘when the returns showed 
1early half a million of nominal Chris- 
tians, there were but fourteen clergy- 
men in all Ceylon.” The second cause 
was one of which their own consisto- 
ries complained, that is, that they 
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failed to qual lify themselves for their 
task, by ac quiring, in the first instance, 
the languages of the country, and 
addressed themselves to the people 
through the medium of interpreters, 
“© Out of a list of ninety-seven cler- 
gymen in Ceylon, vee 1642 and 
1725, as given by Valentyn, only 
eight were qualifie d to preach in the 
native tongues, four in Tamil, and 
four in Singhalese.” The Portuguese, 
in both these particulars, acted with 
better wisdom. They had numerous 
bands of missionaries, who spoke the 
Singhalese or the Tamil, and owing to 
this, and perhaps to the _histrionic 
attribute of Romanism—the principle 
of display—their religion and their 
language have been adhered to with 
greater “te nacity. The Dutch language 
is, at this day, almost forgotten, and 
even their descendants have adopted, 
some the English, some the Portu- 
guese. At a later period than the 
last referred to, the Dutch, indeed, 
established a college for the instruction 
of native preachers, and towards the 
close of their career they became aware 
of many of the deficiencies in their 
system ; but, instead of endeavouring 
to remedy them, they only contracte d 
the sp there of their operations. It is 
not, therefore, much to be wondered 
at, that ** although they left behind 
them a supe rstructure of Christi: anity 
yrodigious in its outward dimensions,’ 
it was at the same time ‘“ so internally 
unsound as to be distrusted even by 
those who had been instrumental in its 
erection, and so unsubstantial, that it 
has long since disappeared almost from 
the memory of the natives of Ceylon.” 
The colossal edifice was, indeed, un- 
sound: but it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that it was altogether unsubstan- 
tial, and that it left no trace behind. 
The labours of the pious Hollanders— 
few but fiithful—were not so wholly 
lost. The testimony of Cordiner, the 
first English colonial chaplain, shows, 
as we have already seen, that many of 
the higher orders of the Dutch ¢on- 
verts were true believers. It must, too, 
be borne in mind, that numbers of the 
native Christians, without foregoing 
any prine iple of religion, left. the 
Church of Holland and Joined the Eng- 
lish congregations ; and let it not be 
forgotten, that the translations of the 
Se riptures made by the Dutch into the 
Tamil, are still circulating amongst the 
natives, and that they are read, as we 
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have already stated, both by Tamils and 
Singhalese. It may be interesting to 
add, that it was to the anxie ty excited 
in Europe by the labours of the Dutch 
missionaries in Ceylon, that the world 
was indebted for a work whose useful- 
ness was long of the widest range, that 
is, to the treatise of “ Grotius De 
Veritate Religionis Christiane.” It 
was sugge sted by the clergy of the 
Church of Holland, and was, at first, 
intended as a handbook for heathen 
missions, and for the use of seamen 
engaged in the India trade.* 

The following extracts may enable 
us to bring down the history of the 
Dutch C hurch in C eylon to the pre- 
sent day, and they at the same time 
show, that, on the “advent of the E ng- 
lish, the sphere of action of the Dutch 
ministers was altered, but that the 
fruit of their labours never perished : 


** On the retirement of the Dutch an- 
thorities to Java, after the capitulation 

Colombo, many of the clergy, and all 
those of the opulent classes who were in 
a condition to emigrate, followed the 
fortunes of the Government, and along 
with them took their departure to Ba- 
tavia. Those who remained, assembled, 
as usual, in the fine old churches, the 
possession of which had been secured to 
them by treaty; and the Government, 
for a time, took on itself the charge of 
defraying the salaries and other expenses 
of the ministry. The subsequent for- 
tunes of the Dutch Church, however, 
and the adverse influence by which it 
was surrounded, were unfavourable to 
the continuance of even its diminished 
prosperity. It was no longer the ex- 
clusive religion of the State; tne most 
influential and wealthy of its community 
had departed ; and in comparative po- 
verty and neglect, it had to maintain an 
equal struggle with the rising preten- 
sions of the Church of England, whose 
clergy had been appointed as chi aplains 
to the British authorities, and the mili- 
tary; and a still more disastrous con- 
test with the Church of Rome, by whose 
priesthood the Dutch converts were 
drawn off in prodigious numbers. 

“After the landing of the English, 
the officiation of the ‘Date th clergymen 
had been altogether withdrawn from 
the out stations and the natives, and con- 
fined almost exclusively to the several 
congregations within the forts of Co- 
lombo, Matura, and Galle. But in a 
very short period, their  ministra- 
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tions were still further contracted even 
here; Galle and Matura ceased to be 
provided with resident clergy of their 
own persuas sion; the use of the Dutch 
churches was liberally granted, by the 
consistories, to the ‘chaplains of the 
Church of England; and only once or 
twice in each year, the Dutch clergy of 
Colombo made per iodical visitations for 
the administration of the sacrament. 
This decline was, however, in no degree 
to be attributed either to any hostile in- 
fluence of the Government, or any failure 
in the performance of its engagements to 
the Dutch ; and the Classis of Colombo, 
in its assembly, in 1805, at the very time 
when serious apprehensions were ex- 
pressed that the Dutch communion 
would be speedily extinct in Ceylon, re- 
corded in the archives of Woilfendahl, 
that ‘everything connected with their 
religion had, by ‘the favour and protec- 
tion of the British, stood and continued 
in the same order as under the Nether- 
lands Government.’ Their own clergy 
were, however, old and infirm; and no 
probability was apparent of procuring 
others from Holland.”—pp. 100-1. 


There are, at present, no more than 
two cle srgymen of the Church of Hol- 
land in Ceylon. Their congregations 
are the direct descendants of the old 
Dutch settlers, of whom, however, not 
more than fifty now understand the 
language of their fathers. Of Singha- 
lese and Tamils, who once worshipped 
together with the Dutch, there are now 
but few. Large numbers of both at- 
tend the services of the Church of Eng- 
land ; but being unable to comprehend 
the difference between these two Pro- 
testant denominations, they still con- 
ceive that they are members of the 
**Hollandish Church.” 

We now come to the last subdivision 
of the history of Christianity in Cey- 
lon—that is, the British period, which 
is introduced by the following just re- 
marks :— 


‘“ There is something of universal in- 
terest in the period of this inquiry at 
which we are now arrived. ‘Two eras 
have been reviewed in this brief sketch 
of the history of Christianity in Ceylon 
—that of artifice and corrupt induce- 
ment, practised by the early priesthood 
of Portugal; and that of alternate bri- 
bery and persecution, by the clergy of 
the Church of Holland. We now come to 
scrutinise the progress made during the 


* See “ Christianity in Ceylon.”—p. 99. 
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third epoch, since the British occupation 
of the island, when, for the first time, a 
legitimate field was offered for the un- 
adorned influence of the Gospel, and a 
fair and unbiassed trial has been given 
to the efficacy of truth and simplicity 
for its inculcation, unaided by the favour 
and uninfluenced by the frowns of au- 
thority.”—p. 77 


How far the laudation contained in 
this eloquent prowmium is deserved, 
our readers may judge. 

The Dutch province s of Ceylon were 
taken by the English during the Revo- 
lutionary war, and in the year 1796 ; 
but our oceupation was revarded as 
little more than provisional, until the 
treaty of Amiens, by which it was set- 
tled that the island should be attached 
to the dominions of Great Britain. ‘The 
first English Governor was the mem- 
ber of a family long known by its pub- 
lic services and distinguished talents, 
the Hon. Mr. North, ‘afterwards Earl 
of Guilford; “who,” as our author 
justly says, “with administrative ta- 
lents of the highest order, combined an 
enthusiasm in the cause of education 
by which, at a later pe riod of his life, 
he imperishably associated his name 
with the rege neration of Greece, as 
the founder and first Chancellor of the 
Ionian University.” His first endea- 
vour was to restore and extend the 
educational system of the Dutch. He 
revived the Colombo Academy, a col- 
legiate institution, founded by the 
Dutch for the training of native stu- 
dents for the ministry, and where their 
most effective missionaries were pre- 
pared. He also re-established the 
public charities of the Dutch, and aided 
the exertions of their ministers, by the 
appointment of catechists. His efforts 
in the cause of native education were 
so far successful, that in the year 1801 
there were throughout the colony, 
which then consisted of only the mari- 
time provinces, 170 se thools. It is 
right to observe that his resources were 
very limited; and in the time of his 
successor, Sir ‘Thomas Maitland, who, 
we are told, was equally anxious to 
do good, the sum appropriated to the 
object of native education in Ceylon 
was restricted to the miserable pit- 
tance of £1,500 a-year. 


this retrenchment was, that not only 


catechist and deacon in our own. 
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education could not be extended, but 
that great numbers of Mr. North’s 
schools were closed. A MS. autobio- 
graphy of Christian David, the first 
ordained Tamil minister in ( veylon, 
cited by our author, and which is de- 
posited in the diocesan library in Co- 
lombo, states that he was appointed by 
Mr. North, in 1800, to the superin- 
tendence of forty-seven schools, in the 
peninsula of J: iffna, which were eve ry 
one suddenly closed by Sir Thomas 
Maitland in 1805, in consequence, as 
is supposed, of this want of funds. 
The Government of that day, like 
some of its successors, though prodigal 
of the public money when it was little 
called for, was penurious just where it 
ought not. Other circumstances com. 
bined to diminish the numbers of pro- 
fessing Christians, especially of those 
of the Protestant denominations, as ra- 
pidly as they at first increased. The 
Singhalese, under the Portuguese and 
the Dutch, had long been used to re- 
gard the profession of the State religion 
as a qualification for office, and the 
insertion of their names in the thombo, 
or baptismal registry, as the security 
for civil privileges. They appear to 
have had, in general, little other con- 
ception of the cere mony, than that it 
conferred some civil distinction; and 
accordingly the Singhalese term for 
the rite, whe on liters ally rendered, means 
‘* admission to rank.” If Buddhists 
quarrel, ‘ unbaptized wretch” is an 
ordinary epithet ; and when a father 
scolds his child, he often adds, with 
threatening voice, that he will ‘* blot 
out his baptism from the thombo.” The 
measures taken by Mr. North and by 
Sir Thomas Maitland, however well- 
meant, did not much enlighten the 
Singhalese. The proponents* appoint- 
ed by them appeared to have regarded 
the administration of baptism as their 
main duty, and to have applied them- 
selves to discharge it in a very prac- 
tical manner, and much in the fa- 
shion of the early Roman Catholic 
priests in South America, of whom we 
hi ave spoke n above. On their period- 
ical visits to their respective districts, 
the children were brought to them in 
crowds, and being arranged in rows, 
were sprinkled as the proponent passed 
along. This ceremony the Singhalese 


The office of proponent in the Dutch Church is intermediate between that of 
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called ‘* Christian-making, and they 
regarded it less as a religious than a 
civil proceeding. Numbers of the con- 
yerts thus easily made called them- 
selves ‘** Government Christians ;’ 
others, openly combining two profes- 
sions, took the ambiguous desig na- 
tion of ** Christian Buddhists ;” “and 
the natives very commonly evinced 
their own estimation of Christianity, 
by naming it ‘* the religion of the East 
India Company.” These are not re- 
collections of which we have much rea- 
son to be proud; and it is no wonder 
that Buchanan, when he visited Cey- 
lon, in 1806, described the Protestant 
religion as extinct. It was, probably, 
owing to the public feeling excited by 
his remarks, that the minister of the 
day was led to direct his attention to 
the subject. Lord Castlereagh, in a 
despatch to Sir Thomas Maitland, 
dated 1808, observes that the measures 
of the Government had been freely 
censured for their tendency to dis- 
courage Christianity. In 1810, Lord 
Liverpool, at that time Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, proposed to as- 
sist the Dutch clergy, by ministers or- 
dained by the Church of Scotland, 
and to receive youths from Ceylon, to 
be educated for the ministry in Edin- 


burgh. In 1816, the congregations of 


the Church of England were placed 
under the superintendence of the see 
of Calcutta ; and in 1845, Ceylon was 
erected into a separate bishopric. 
There are now twelve colonial chap- 
lains, besides those of the Churches of 
Holland and of Scotland, who are alike 
borne on the establishment of the co- 
lony. ‘Their duties, however, are al- 
most exclusively among the Europeans, 
in the towns and forts; whilst in our 
narrative of the revival, advancement, 
and present condition of Christianity 
amongst the natives of Ceylon, we have 
to refer to what gives its highest inte- 
rest to this volume, the labours of the 
various missionary bodies in that island 
since the year 1804. ‘The first mis- 
sionaries who reached Ceylon after its 
occupation by the English were three 
Germans, sent out by the oo 
Missionary Society, in the year just 
named. These were followed - some 
Baptists, from Ser: ampore, in 1812. 
The Wesleyan contingent arrived in 
1814, ‘Two years later the Americans 
founded their mission ; and in the year 
1818 the Church Missionary Society 
of England sent out four ordained 


clergymen. The methods adopted 
by these several societies are 
nearly alike, and as we are unable to 
enter into the details of all, we shall 
select one, exhibit its operations, and 
show, at the same time, the difficulties 
which it has had to overcome, the 
measure of its success, and the nature 
of its future prospects. We take, then, 
the American Mission, which acts un- 
der the direction of one of the oldest 
and most remarkable of the existing 
associations for the dissemination of 
Christianity, ‘The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions,” whose head-quarters are at 
Boston, in Massachusetts. The first 
settlers in Massachusetts, like those of 
New England, were missionary co- 
lonists. Their charter, given by 
Charles I., states that one of the ob- 


jects of the king and of the planters 


was the conversion of the natives to 
the true faith; and the seal of the 
company thus incorporated bore the 
device of a North American Indian, 
with the motto ** Come over and help us.” 
It may be interesting to add, that the 
‘pilgrim fathers” of the New England 
States were, indirectly, the cause of 
the Protestant missions of the Dutch. 
They were, as our author states, ‘the 
first pioneers of the Protestant world, 
and the first heralds of the Reformed 
religion to the heathen of foreign lands, 
Their mission is more ancient than 
the Propaganda of Rome, and it pre- 

ceded by nearly a century any other 
missionary association in Europe. It 
was encouraged by Cromwell, and 
incorporated by Charles II.; and 
Cotton Mathers records that it was the 
example of the New England fathers, 
and their success amongst the Indians, 
that first aroused the energy of the 
Dutch for the conversion of the natives 
of Ceylon.” 

We cannot doubt that amongst the 
main causes of the prosperity of North 
America are, the permanence of reli- 
gious feeling, and the blessing attendant 
on the fact, that the missionary spirit 
has never perished. ‘The labours of 
this great people on their own vast 
continent have been conducted with 
the greatest judgment, and mark- 
ed by a success which encouraged 
their extension in other lands. In the 
year 1812, they turned their at.ention 
to the East, and, under an act of in- 
corporation from the state of Massa- 
chusetts, commenced their missionary 
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etlorts in the Old World. Their first 
missionaries to India appeared there in 
1812, but were ordered by the Gover- 
nor-General to leave Calcutta by the 
same vessel in which they had arrived. 

One of them landing in ( Jeylon, on his 
voyage home, was so struck with the 
openings which it presented for mission- 
ary enterprise, and so much encou- 
raged by the Governor, Sir Robert 
Brow nrigg, to engage in it, that, on his 
represe tations, the American Board, 
in 1816, sent out three clergymen and 
their wives, who fixed their residence 
at Jaffna, which has been ever since 
the scene of their remarkable labours. 
These were reinforced in 1819, and for 
many years their establishment has 
consisted of from seven to eleven or- 
dained ministers, with a physician, con- 
ductors of the press, and other lay as- 
sistants; these are selected from Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. It 
is gratifying to be enabled to add, that 
the most cordial good-will and desire 
to co-operate has from the beginning 
prevailed between them and the other 
Protestant missionaries in their neigh- 
bourhood. For thirty years they have 
assembled periodically in a ** mission- 
ary union,” to decide on measures and 
compare results, «With all of them 
education is,” as our author says, “ 
diurnal occupation; whilst in their 
purely clerical capacity they have felt 
the nec -essity of proceeding with more 
cautious cireumspec tion, improving a- 
ther than creating opportunities, re- 
lying less upon formal preaching than 
on familiar discourses, and trusting 
more to the intimate exhortation of a 
few than to the effect of popular ad- 
dresses to indiscriminate assemblies.” 


* The first embryo instruction is com- 
municated by them in free village schools, 
scattered everywhere throughout the 
district, in which the children of the 
Tamils are taught in their own tongue 
the simplest elements of knowledge, and 
the earliest processes of education—to 
read from translations of the Christian 
Scriptures, and to write their own lan- 
guage, first by tracing the letters on the 
san , and eventually ‘by inscribing them 
with an iron style upon the prepared 
leaves of the Palmyra palm. It will af- 
ford an idea of the extent and perse- 
verance with which education has been 
pursued in these primitive institutions, 
that, in the free schools of the Americans 
alone, 4,000 pupils, of whom one-fourth 
are females, are daily receiving instruc- 
tion; and upwards of 90,000 children 
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have been taught in them since their 
commencement, a proportion equal to 
one-half the present population of the 
peninsula.” 


It was soon seen that, in addition to 
these primary schools, the establishment 
of boarding-schools was extremely de- 
sirable, for the purpose of separating 
the pupils from the influence of idola- 
try. The attempt was made, but 
proved to be attended with difficulties 
which would have appeared to many 
insurmountable. In the first place, 
the natives were suspicious, not con- 
ceiving that strangers could undertake 
such toil, trouble, and expense, with- 
out an interested object. ‘The more 
positive difficulty was connected with 
caste, with the reluctance of parents 
to permit their children to associate 
with those of a lower rank. 


‘* This the missionaries overcame, not 
so much by inveighing against the ab- 
surdity of such distinctions as by prac- 
tically ignoring them, except wherever 
expediency or necessity required their 
recognition. In all other cases where 
the customs and prejudices of the Ta- 
mils were harmless in themselves, or 
productive of no inconvenience to others, 
they were in no way contravened or 
prohibited ; but as intelligenc :e increased, 
and the minds of the pupils became ex- 
panded, the most distinctive and objec- 
tionable of them were voluntarily and 
almost imperceptibly abandoned. 

** When the boarders were first ad- 
mitted to one of the American schools 
at Batticotta, a cook-house was obliged 
to be erected for them on the adjoining 
premises of a heathen, as they would 
not eat under the roof of a Christian; 
but after a twelvemonth’s perseverance, 
the inconvenience overcame the objec- 
tion, and they removed to the refectory 
of the institution. But here a fresh 
difficulty was to be encountered; some 
of the high caste youths made an objec- 
tion to use the same wells which had 
been common to the whole establish- 
ment; and it was agreed to meet their 
wishes by permitting them to clear out 
one in particular, to be reserved exclu- 
sively for themselves. They worked 
incessantly for a day, but finding it 
hopeless to draw it perfectly dry, they 
resolved to accommodate the difficulty, 
on the principle, that having drawn off 
as much water as the well contained 
when they began, the remainder must 
be sufficiently pure for all ordinary 
uses.” —pp. 146, 147. 


In addition to these primary and 
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boarding-schools, the American Mis- 
sion, in 1830, established schools for 
teaching English, and for elementary 
instruction of a more advanced de- 
scription, ‘These were all under a dis- 
cipline avowedly Christian, yet the 
missionaries found that they were able 
not only to enforce the fee demanded, 
but to maintain their regulations with. 
out loss of numbers. 


* And it is a fact,” says Sir Emerson 
Tennent, ‘‘ suggestive of curious specu- 
lation as to the genius and character of 
this anomalous people, that in a heathen 
school recently established by Brah- 
mans in the vicinity of Jaffna, the Hin- 
doo community actually compelled those 
who cadedel to introduce the read- 
ing of the Bible as an indispensable 
portion of the ordinary course of instruc- 
tion.”—p. 148. 


This does not seem so strange to us. 
The shrewd Tamils, as we collect from 
other observations in the work before 
us, perceived how the Bible-reading 
children had improved in demeanour, 
conduct, and success in life. For 
these same reasons, and possibly i 
some cases from a deeper feeling never 
yet avowed, the Roman Catholic pea- 
santry of Ireland, before the introduc. 
tion of the N Tational System of Educa- 
tion, and previously to, and, in many 
eases, long after, the expressed hos- 
tility of their priesthood, anxiously 
sent their children to the schools of the 
Kildare-place and the Hibernian Bible 
Societies. 

The other missionaries, we need 
hardly say, were as active as the Ameri- 
cans. After some years of further ex- 
perience, they all felt the necessity of 
founding educational institutions of a 
still more advanced description for the 
instruction of the natives in their own 
language. It became plain to them 
that, from physical as well as moral 
causes, the conversion of the natives 
could be only hoped for through the 
medium of their well- taught and well- 
trained countrymen. The niceties of 
the language and their modes of thought 
presented difficulties of a most serious 


character to others; the very terms of 


the ordinary address of a missionary 
suggested ideas altogether different 
fromi what he intended. Thus, when 

God is spoken of, they probably un- 
derstand one of their own deities who 
yields to every vile indulgence; by 
sin, they mean ceremonial defilement, 
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or evil committed in a former birth, 
for which they are not accountable ; 
hell with them is only a place of tem. 
porary punishment ; and heaven no- 
thing more than absorption, or the loss 
of individuality. Under these impres- 
sions each of the missionary bodies at 
Jafina formed for themselves a colle- 
giate institution, in which the best 
scholars from their other schools were 
admitted to a still more advanced 
course, and taught the sciences of Eu- 
rope. That of the Church Missionary 
Society of England was established at 
Nellore, but subsequently removed to 
Chundically; the Wesleyans com- 
menced theirs in the great square of 
Jaffna; and that of the Americans 
was founded at Batticotta, “in the 
midst of a cultivated country, within 
sight of the sea, and at a very few 
miles distant from the fort.” 


“It was opened in 1823, with about 
fifty students chosen from the most 
successful pupils of all the schools in 
the province ; and the course of educa- 
tion is so comprehensive as to extend 
over a period of eight years of study. 
With a special regard to the future use- 
fulness of its alumni in the conflict with 
the errors of the Brahmanical system, 
the curriculum embraces all the ordi- 
nary branches of historical and classical 
learning, and all the higher departments 
of mathematical and ‘physical science, 
combined with the most intricate fami- 
liarisation with the great principles and 
evidences of the Christian religion. 

‘** The number which the building can 
accommodate is limited, for the present, 
to one hundred, who reside within its 
walls, and take their food in one common 
hall, sitting to eat after the custom of 
the natives. For some years the stu- 
dents were boarded and clothed at the 
expense of the mission ; but such is now 
the eagerness for instruction that there 
are a multitude of competitors for every 
casual vacancy; and the cost of their 
maintenance during the whole period of 
pupilage is willingly paid in advance, in 
order to secure the privilege of adinis- 
sion. 

‘* Nearly six hundred students have 
been under instruction from time to 
time since the commencement of the 
American Seminary at Batticotta, and 
of these upwards of four hundred have 
completed the established course of edu- 
eation. More than one half have made 
an open profession of Christianity, and 
all have been familiarised with its doc- 
trines, and more or less imbued with its 
spirit. The majority are now filling 
situations of credit and responsibility 
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throughout the various districts of Cey- 
lon; numbers are employed under the 
missionaries themselves, as teachers and 
catechists, and as preachers and super- 
intendents of schools; many have mi- 
grated, in similar capacities, to be at- 
tached to Christian missions on the 
continent of India; others have lent 
their assistance to the missions of the 
Wesleyans and the Church of England 
in Ceylon; and amongst those who have 
attached themselves to secular occupa- 
tions, I can bear testimony to the abili- 
ties, the qualifications, and integrity of 
the many students of Jaffna, who have 
accepted employment in various offices 
under the Government of the colony.”— 


pp. 152-4. 


Another of the instruments of con- 
version adopted by these indefatigable 
men is the press. They were long 
obliged to have their tracts written 
out on olahs, or strips of the Palmyra 
leaf, which, when the missionary took 
for distribution, were strung round the 
neck of his horse. The printing estab- 
lishment of the American Mission has 
for many years given constant employ- 
ment to upwards of eighty Tamil ae 
men. Their publications are either re- 
ligious or educational ; and one of their 
ulterior objects is to supersede the 
degraded legends still in circulation. 
The natives of Ceylon, like most other 
Asiatics, have a strong repugnance to 
reading. This, however, has been to 
some extent already overcome, both 
on the continent of India and in Cey- 
lon, as is evident from the facts of the es- 
tablishment of native presses in Hindo- 
stan, and of the success of a missionary 
newspaper in Ceylon for the last seven 
years, which has now more than seven 
hundred subscribers, of whom five- 
sixths are Tamils. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society have also a press 
amongst the Tamils; the Wesleyans 
established theirs in the Singhalese 
districts, and the Baptists have one at 
work in Kandy. One of the greatest, 
among the many triumphs of the mis- 
sionaries in Ceylon, has been in the 
education of girls. The position of 
woman in that island, as in most parts 
of the East, was one of inferiority and 
toil. She was not permitted to sit at 
table with the males, or even to eat in 
the presence of her husband. Her 
education was so wholly neglected that, 
amongst the Tamils, no woman knew 
her alphabet, except such as rather 
gave the accomplishment a bad name— 
the dancing girls and the prostitutes 


attached to the temples, who learned 
to read and write that they might 
copy songs and the legends of their 
gods. It was, however, plain that no 
extensive good would be effected with- 
out the education of women, The 
male converts could not get suitable 
wives, and the children would be in 
the hands of idolaters. In addition to 
their natural influence in a family, the 
women of the Tamils, where this new 
attempt in education was first made, 
had rights of property, which, not- 
withstanding the inferiority of their 
social position, gave them peculiar 
influence. 


‘* Tt is, we are told, a paramount ob- 
ject of ambition with Tamil parents to 
secure an eligible alliance for their 
daughters by the assignment of extra- 
vagant marriage portions. These con- 
sist either of land, or of money secured 
upon land; and as the law of Ceylon 
recognises the absolute control of the 
lady over the property thus conveyed 
to her sole and separate use, the preva- 
lence of the practice has, by degrees, 
thrown an extraordinary extent of the 
landed property of the country into the 
hands of the females, and invested them 
with a corresponding proportion of au- 
thority in its management.”—p. 157. 


Impressed with the urgency of the 
object, the missionaries attempted the 
establishment of female schools, and 
especially of boarding schools, where 
Hindoo girls might be trained, and 
separated from evil influences until 
they could be settled with the appro- 
bation of the guardians. They had at 
first great difficulty in getting pupils, 
and only enticed them by presents of 
dress, or some such cogent bribe, or 
by engagements to give fortunes of 
five or six pounds to all who remained 
in their institutions until suitably mar- 
ried. Even with these allurements 
their early efforts promised no success. 
Parents were inveighed against for 
allowing their daughters to be in- 
structed, and so strong was native 
prejudice that the children, when 
learning to read, blushed with shame. 
These and other obstacles have been 
surmounted, and, as the following ex- 
tract shows, the missionaries have no 
longer to allure, but must select their 
scholars. The Americans made the 
first experiment at Oodooville, a few 
miles distant from the fort of Jaffna :— 


** The hamlet of Oodooville is in the 
centre of a tract of very rich land, and 
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the buildings occupied by the Americans 
were originally erected by the Portu- 
guese for a Roman Catholic church, and 
the residence of a friar of the order of 
St. Francis, It is a beautiful spot, em- 
bowered in trees, and all its grounds and 
gardens are kept in becoming order, 
with the nicest care and attention. 

“ The institution opened in 1824, with 


about thirty pupils, between the ages of 


five and eleven; and this, after eight 
years of previous exertion and entreaty, 
was the utmost number of female scho- 
Jars who could be prevailed on to attend 
from the whole extent of the province. 
This difficulty has been long since over- 
come. Instead of solicitations and pro- 
mises, to allure scholars, the mission- 
aries have long since been obliged to 
limit their admissions to one hundred, 
the utmost that their buildings can ac- 
commodate ; and now, so eager are the 
natives to secure education for their 
daughters, that a short time before my 
visit, on the occasion of filling up some 
vacancies, upwards of sixty candidates 
were in anxious attendance, of whom 
only seventeen could be selected, there 
being room for no more. The earliest 
inmates of the institution were of low 
castes and poor; whereas the pupils 
and candidates now are, many of them, 
of most respectable families, and the 
daughters of persons of property and 
influence in the district. 

“The course of instruction is in all 
particulars adapted to suit the social 
circumstances of the community; along 
with a thorough knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures and the principles of the Christian 
religion, it embraces all the ordinary 
branches of female education, which are 
communicated both in Tamil and in 
English; and combined with this intel- 
lectual culture, the girls are carefully 


trained, conformably to the usages of 


their country, in all the discipline and 
acquirements essential to economy and 


domestic enjoyments at home. or 


two hundred and fifty females who have 
been thus brought up at Oodooville, 
more than half have been since married 
to Christians, and are now communicat- 
ing to their children the same training 
and advantages of which they have so 
strongly felt the benefit themselves.”— 
pp. 159-161. 


The consequence of these proceed. 
ings is, that the number of households 
is fast increasing, where the mother, 
trained in the habits of civilized life, 
and instructed in the principles of 
Christianity, is anxious to give to her 
children the like advantages. 

We have but glanced at the three 
methods employed by the missionaries 
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for the promulgation of religion— 
teaching, preaching, and the press— 
and must now refer to their results. 
These are modestly stated by them- 
selves as having a relation rather to 
the future than the present, but our 
slender statement shows that they 
have done great things, and that what- 
ever they have effected has been well 
done. Much more will this be the 
impression of all who with impartial 
feeling read our author’s clear narra- 
tive and full details. The number of 
their converts is not at all so large as 
that of the Government Christians of 
the Portuguese, the East India Com- 
pany Christians of the Dutch, or even 
of the nominal Roman Catholics of the 
present time; but the changes which 
they have wrought are enduring, and 
the seed which they are sowing will 
bring forth its hs urvest. For the rich 
rewards of that harvest we may look 
with expectation to the efforts of the 
native candidates for the ministry, 
who are now in training in the mission- 
ary institutions. It is from amongst 
them that some Kandyan Luther is to 
be hoped for, or some eastern Gav azzi, 
destined to give to tottering supersti- 
tion its final “blow. In the mean time, 
enough has been achieved to show that 
the Asiatic idolatries are not impreg- 
nable, and that when the Abbé Dubois 
stated ‘that the religion of the Hindoos 
was immutable, or that the time of 
their conversion had passed away,” he 
thought little on the faith that removes 
mountains. In conclusion, instead of 
giving realised effects in mere numbers, 
we think it better to refer to more un- 
deniable results. The confidence of 
the people in their own superstitions 
has been shaken ; they see the aspect 
of society around them changing be- 
neath the influence of a better sys- 
tem. Falsehood, and degenerate habits, 
which were no where more prevalent, 
have received a very decided check. 
Marriage, which as one connected with 
the colony said, was made by a “ come 
hither,” and dissolved by ‘a kick,” 
is becoming a fixed union. Poly andry, 
long universal in the maritime pro- 
vinces, is now only known in the re- 
mote districts. ‘The sincerity of the 
converts is attested by the facts, that 
few relapse into idolatry, and that 
numbers contribute largely to the re- 
storation of churches, and to other 
pious objects. Christianity, too, shines 
not alone in the prosperous regions of 
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the land, but reaches every sequestered 
glade, and sheds its healing beams on 
the most abject and abhorred. 


** It has,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, 
‘penetrated the awful retreats into 
which lepers have retired to conceal 
their mutilations from the shuddering 
glance of mankind ; and it has found an 
audience and an echo in the repulsive 
community of the Gahalyas, the heredi- 
tary executioners under the Kandyan 
kings; a whole village of whom have 
from time immemorial been established 
on the farther bank of the Mahavilla- 
ganga, a few miles distant from Kandy, 
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their presence being too polluted to be 
permitted within the gravets of the capi- 
tal.” 


We have in conclusion to capren 
our regret at being quite unable to 
notice the chapters on the Brahman- 
ical and Buddhist systems, which 
many may think the most original, if 
not the most interesting, portions of 
the work; and all who remember the 
writer’s House of Commons reputation 
will hear, without surprise, that they 
exhibit a brilliancy and power of style 
which would do no discredit to the 
meridian fame of a Macaulay. 





MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ THE ATHOL TENDER.” 


As I cast my eyes over these pages, and 
see how small a portion of my life they 


embrace, I feel like one who having a 
long journey before him, perceives 
that some more speedy means of travel 
must be adopted, if he ever hope to 
reach his destination. With the in- 
stinctive prosiness of age I have lin- 
gered over the scenes of boyhood, a 
period which, strange to say, 1s fresher 
in my memory than many of the events 
of few years back, and were I to con- 
tinue my narrative as I have begun it, 
it would take more time on my part, 
and more patience on that of my 
readers, than are likely to be conceded 
to either of us. Were I to apologise 
to my readers for any abruptness in 
my transitions, or any want of conti- 
nuity in my story, I should perhaps 
inadvertently seem to imply a degree 
of interest in my fate which they have 
never felt ; and, on the other hand, I 
would not for a moment be thought to 
treat slightingly the very smallest de- 
gree of favour they may feel disposed to 
show me. With these difliculties on 
either hand, I see nothing for it but to 
limit myself for the future to such in- 
cidents and passages of my career as 
most impressed themselves on myself, 
and to confine my record to the events 
in which I personally took a share. 
Santron and I sailed from New York 
on the 9th of February, and arrived 


in Liverpool on the 14th of March. 
We landed in as humble a guise as 
need be. One small box contained all 
our effects, and a little leathern purse, 
with something less than three dollars, 
all our available wealth. The im- 
mense movement and stir of the busy 
town, the crash and bustle of trade, 
the roll of wagons, the cranking 
clatter of cranes and windlasses, the 
incessant flux and reflux of population, 
all eager and intent on business, were 
strange spectacles to our eyes as we loi- 
tered, houseless and friendless, through 
the streets, staring in wonderment at 
the wealth and prosperity of that land 
we were taught to believe was tottering 
to bankruptcy. 

Santron affected to be pleased with 
all, talked of the ‘beau pillage” it 
would afford one day or other ; but in 
reality this appearance of riches and 
prosperity seemed to depress and dis- 
courage him. Both French and Ame- 
rican writers had agreed in depicting 
the pauperism and discontent of Eng- 
land, and yet where were the signs of 
it? Not a house was untenanted, 
every street was thronged, every mar- 
ket filled ; the equipages of the wealthy 
vied with the loaded wagons in num- 
ber ; and if there were not the external 
evidences of happiness and enjoyment 
the gayer population of other countries 
display, there was an air of well-being 
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and comfort such as no other land 
could exhibit. 

Another very singular trait made a 
deep impression on us. Here were 
these islanders with a narrow strait 
only separating them from a land 
bristling with bayonets. The very roar 
of the artillery at exercise might be 
almost heard across the gulf, and yet 
not a soldier was to be seen about! 
There were neither forts nor bastions. 
The harbour, so replete with wealth, 
lay open and unprotected, not even a 
gun-boat or a guard-ship to defend it! 
There was an insolence in this security 
that Santron could not get over, and 
he muttered a prayer that the day 
might not be distant that should make 
them repent it. 

He was piqued with everything. 
While on board ship we had agreed 
together to pass ourselves for Cana- 
dians, to avoid all inquiries of the 
authorities! Heaven help us! The 
authorities never thought of us. We 
were free to go or stay as we pleased. 
Neither police nor passport officers 
questioned us. We might have been 
Hoche and Massena for aught they 
either knew or cared. Not a “ Mou- 
chard” tracked us; none even looked 
after us as we went. ‘To me this was 
all very agreeable and reassuring; to 
my companion it was contumely and 
insult. All the ingenious fiction he 
had devised of our birth, parentage, 
and pursuits, was a fine romance in- 
edited, and he was left to sneer at the 
self-sufficiency that would not take 
alarm at the advent of two ragged 
youths on the quay of Liverpool. — 

‘If they but knew who we were, 
Maurice,” he kept continually mutter- 
ing as we went along. ‘If these fel- 
lows only knew whom they had in their 
town, ahah a rumpus it would create! 
How the shops would close! What 
barricading of doors and windows we 
should see! What bursts of terror and 
patriotism! Par St. Denis, I have a 
mind to throw up my cap in the air 
and cry ‘Vive la Republique,’ just 
to witness the scene that would fol- 

” 

With all these boastings, it was not 
very difficult to restrain my friend’s 
ardour, and to induce him to defer his 
invasion of England to a more fitting 
occasion, so that at last he was fain to 
content himself with a sneering com- 
mentary on all around him; and in 
this amiable spirit we descended into a 


very dirty cellar to eat our first dinner 
on shore. 

The place was filled with sailors, 
who, far from indulging in the well- 
known careless gaiety of their class, 
seemed morose and sulky, talking to- 
gether in low murmurs, and showing 
unmistakeably signs of discontent and 
dissatisfaction. ‘The reason was soon 
apparent; the press-gangs were out to 
take men off to reinforce the blockading 
force before Genoa, a service of al 
others the most distasteful to a seaman. 
If Santron at first was ready to flatter 
himself into the notion that very little 
persuasion would make these fellows 
take part against England, as he lis- 
tened longer he saw the grievous error 
of the opinion, no epithet of insult or 
contempt being spared by them when 
talking of France and Frenchmen, 
Whatever national animosity prevailed 
at that period, sailors enjoyed a high 
pre-eminence in feeling. I have heard 
that the spirit was encouraged by those 
in command, and that narratives of 
French perfidy, treachery, and even 
cowardice, were the popular traditions 
of the sea service. We certainly could 
not controvert the old adage as to “lis. 
teners,” forevery observation and every 
anecdote conveyed a sneer or an insult 
on our country. There could be no 
reproach in listening to these unre- 
sented, but Santron assumed a most 
indignant air, and more than once af- 
fected to be overcome by a spirit of re- 
crimination. What turn his actions 
might have taken in this wise I cannot 
even guess, for suddenly a rush of fel- 
lows took place up the ladder, and in 
less than a minute the whole cellar was 
cleared, leaving none but the hostess 
and an old lame waiter along with our. 
selves in the place. 

‘* You've got a protection, I suppose, 
sirs,” said the woman, approaching us; 
“but still Pll advise you not to trust 
to it over-much; they're in great want 
of men just now; and they care little 
for law or justice once they have them 
on the high seas.” 

‘“‘We have no protection,” said I; 
‘‘we are strangers here, and know no 
one.” 

«‘ There they come, sir; that’s the 
tramp,” cried the woman; “there’s 
nothing for it now but to stay quiet and 
hope you'll not be noticed. Take those 
knives up, will ye,” said she, flinging a 
napkin towards me, and speaking in an 
altered voice, for already two figures 
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were darkening the entrance, and peer- 
ing down into the depth below, while 
turning to Santron she motioned him 
to remove the dishes from the table—a 
service in which, to do him justice, he 
exhibited a zeal more flattering to his 
tact than his spirit of resistance. 

** Tripped their anchors already, 
Mother Martin?” said a large-whis- 
kered man, with a black belt round 
his waist; while, passing round the 
tablés, he crammed into his mouth se- 
veral fragments of the late feast. 

**You wouldn’t have ’em wait for 
you, CaptainJohn,” said she, laughing. 

‘It’s just what I would, then,” re- 
plied he. ‘*’The Admiralty has put 
thirty shillings more on the bounty, 
and where will these fellows get the 
like of that? It isn’t a West India 
service neither, nor a coastin’ cruise 
off Newfoundland, but all as one asa 
pleasure-trip up the Mediterranean, 
and nothing to fight but Frenchmen. 
Eh, younker, that tickles your fancy,” 
cried he to Santron, who, in spite of 
himself, made some gesture of impa- 
tience. ‘ Handy chaps, those, Mother 
Martin, where did you chance on ‘em ?” 

66 They’ re sons of a Canada skipper 
in the river yonder,” said she, calmly. 

« They arn't over like to be bro- 
thers,” said he, with the grin of one too 
well accustomed to knavery to trust 
anything opposed to his own observa- 
tion. “I suppose them’s things happens 
in Canada as elsewhere,” said he, laugh- 
ing, and hoping the jest might turn 
her flank. Meanwhile the press-leader 
never took his eyes off me, as I arranged 
plates and folded napkins with all ‘the 
skill which my early education in Boi- 
vin’s restaurant had taught me. 

** He is a smart one,” said he, 
musingly. ‘1 say, boy, would you 
like to go as cook’s aid on board a 
king’s ship? I know of one as would 
just suit you.” 

** I'd rather not, sir; I’d not like to 
leave my father,” said I, backing up 
Mrs. Martin’s narrative. 

*‘ Nor that brother, there ; 
he like it ?” 

I shook my head negatively. 

«Suppose I have a talk with the 
skipper about it,” said he, looking at 
me steadily for some seconds, ‘* Sup- 
pose I was to tell him what a good berth 
you'd have, eh?” 

«‘ Oh, if he wished it, I'd make no 
objection,” said I, assuming all the 
calmness I could. 
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wouldn’t 
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** That chap aint your brother—and 
he’s no sailor neither. Show me your 
hands, youngster,” cried he to San- 
tron, who at once complied with the 
order, and the Press Captain bent over 
and scanned them narrowly. As he 
thus stood with his back to me, the wo- 
man shook her head significantly, and 
pointed to the ladder. If ever a glance 
conveyed a whole story of terror her’s 
did. I looked at my companion as 
though to say, “ Can I desert him?” 
and “the expression of her features 
seemed to imply utter despair. This 
pantomime did not occupy half a mi- 
nute. And now, with noiseless step, I 

gained the ladder, and crept cautiously 
up it. My fears were how to escape 
those who waited outside ; but as I 
ascended 1 could see that they were 
loitering about in groups, inattentive 
to all that was going on below. The 
shame at deserting my comrade so 
nearly overcame me, that, when almost 
at the top, I was about to turn back 
again. I even looked round to see him, 
but, as Idid so, I saw the press leader 
draw a pair of handeufis from his 
poe ket, and throw them on the table. 
‘The instinets of safety were too strong, 
and with a spring I gained the street, 
and, slipping noiselessly along the wall, 
escaped the ‘look out.” Without 
a thought of where I was going to, or 
what to do, I ran at the very top of 
my speed directly onwards, my only 
impulse being to get away from the 
spot. Could ‘I res ach the open country 
I thought it would be my best chance. 
As I fled, however, no signs of a suburb 
appeared ; the streets, on the contrary, 
grew narrower and more intricate; 
huge warehouses, seven or eight stories 
high, loomed at either side of me; and 
at last, on turning an angle, a fresh sea 
breeze met me, and showed that I was 
near the harbour. I avow that the 
sight of shipping, the tall and taper 
spars that streaked the sky of night, 
the clank of chain cables, and the 
heavy surging sound of the looming 
hulls, were any thing but encouraging, 
longing as I did for the rustling leaves 
of some green lane: but still “all was 
quiet and tranquil; a few flickering 
lights twinkled here and there from a 
cabin window, but everything seemed 
sunk in repose. 

The quay was thickly studded with 
hogsheads and bales of merchandise, 
so ‘that I could easily have found a safe 
resting-place for the night, but a sense 
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of danger banished all wish for sleep, 
and I wandered out, restless and un- 
certain, framing a hundred plans, and 
abandoning them when formed. 

So long as I kept company with 
Santron, I never thought of returning 
to ‘“* Uncle Pat ;” my reckless spend- 
thrift companion had too often avowed 
the pleasure he would feel in quartering 
himself on my kind friend, dissipating 
his hard earned gains, and squandering 
the fruits of all his toil. Deterred by 
such a prospect, I resolved rather never 
to revisit him, than in such company. 
Now, however, I was again alone, and 
all my hopes and wishes turned towards 
him. Afewhours’ sail mfght again bring 
me beneath his roof, and once more 
should I find myself at home. The 
thought was calming to all my ex- 
citement ; I forgot every danger I had 
passed through; I lost all memory of 
every vicissitude I had escaped, and 
had only the little low parlour in the 
“Black Pits” before my mind’s eye; 
the wild, unweeded garden, and the 
sandy, sunny beach before the door. 
It was as though all that nigh a year 
had compassed had never occurred, 
and that my life at Crown Point and 
my return to England were only 
dream. Sleep overcame me as I thus 
lay pondering, and when I awoke the 
sun was glittering i in the bright waves 
of the Mersey, a fresh breeze was 
flaunting and fluttering the half loos- 
ened sails, and the joyous sounds of 
seamen’s voices were mingling with 
the clank of capstans, and the measured 
stroke of oars. 

It was full ten minutes after I awoke 
before I could remember how I came 
there, and what had befallen me. Poor 
Santron, where is he now? was my 
first thought, and it came with all the 
bitterness of self-reproach. 

Could I have parted company with 
him under other circumstances it would 
not have grieved me deeply. His 


mocking, sarcastic spirit, the tone of 


depreciation which he used towards 
everything and every body, had gone 
far to sour me with the world, and day 
by day I felt within me the evil in- 
fluences of his teachings. How different 
were they from poor Gottfried’s les- 
sons, and the humble habits of those 
who lived beneath them! Yet I was 
sorry, deeply sorry, that our separation 
should bave been thus, and almost 
wished I had stayed to share his fate, 
whatever it might be. 
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While thus swayed by different 
impulses, now thinking of my old 
home at Crown Point, now of “ Uncle 
Pat’s” thatched cabin, and again of 
Santron, I strolled down tothe wharf, 
and found myself in a considerable 
crowd of people, who were all eagerly 
pressing forward to witness the em- 
barkation of several boats-full of pressed 
seamen, who, strongly guarded and 
ironed, were being conveyed to the 
Athol tender, a large three-master, 
about a mile off, down the river. To 
judge from the cut faces and bandaged 
took and arms, the capture had 
not been effected without resistance. 
Many of the poor fellows appeared 
rather suited to an hospital than the 
duties of active service; and several 
lay with bloodless faces and white lips, 
the handcuffed wrists seeming a very 
mockery of a condition so destitute of 
all chance of resistance. 

The sympathies of the bystanders 
were very varied regarding them. 
Some were full of tender pity and com- 
passion; some denounced the system 
as a cruel and oppressive tyranny ; 
others deplored it as an unhappy ne- 
cessity ; and a few well-to-do-looking 
old citizens, in drab shorts and wide- 
brimmed hats, grew marvellously in- 
dignant at the recreant poltroonery of 
**the scoundrels who were not proud 
to fight their country’s battles.” 

As I was wondering within myself 
how it happened that men thus co- 
erced could ever be depended on in 
moments of peril and difficulty, and by 
what magic the mere exercise of dis- 
cipline was able to merge the feelings 
of the man in the sailor, the crowd 
was rudely driven back by policemen, 
and a cry of “* make way,” “ fall back 
there,” given. In the sudden retiring 
of the mass, I found myself standing 
on the very edge of the line along 
which a new body of impressed men 
were about to pass. Guarded front, 
flank, and rere, by a strong party of 
marines, the poor fellows came along 
slowly enough. Many were badly 
wounded, and walked lamely; some 
were bleeding profusely from cuts on 
the face and temples, and one, at the 
very tail of the procession, was actually 
carried in a blanket by four sailors. A 
low murmur ran through the crowd at 
the spectacle, which gradually swelled 
louder and fuller, till it burst forth into a 
deep groan of indignation, and a cry of 
shame! shame! Too much used to such 
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ebullitions of public feeling, or too 
proud to care for them, the “office or in 
command of the party never see med to 
hear the angry cries and shouts around 
him ; and I was even more struck by 
his cool self-possession than by their 
enthusiasm. For a moment or two I 
was convinced that a rescue would be 
attempted. I had no conception that 
so muc wh excitement could evaporate 


innocuously, and was preparing myself 


to take part in the struggle, w vhen the 
line -halted as the leading files gained 
the stairs, and, to my wonderment, 
the crowd became hushed and still. 
Then one burst of excited pity over, 
not a thought occurred to any to offer 
resistance to the law, or dare to oppose 
the constituted authorities. How un- 
like Frenchmen ! thought I; nor am I 
certain whether I deemed the disparity 
to their credit! 

‘Give him a glass of water!” I 
heard the officer say, as he leaned over 
the litter, and the crowd at once 
opened to permit some one to fetch it. 
Before I believed it were possible to have 
procured it, a tumbler of water was 
passed from hand to hand till it reached 
mine, and, stepping for ¥ ards, I bent 
down to give it to the sick man. The 
end of a coarse sheet was ‘dren n over 
his face, and as it was removed, I 
almost fell over him, for it was Santron. 
His face ws us covere xd with a cold sweat, 
which lay in great drops all over it, 
and his lips gg slightly frothed. As 
he looked up I could see that he was 
just rallying from a fainting fit, and 
could mark in the change that came 
over his glassy eye that he h: ad recognise d 
me. He made a faint effort at a smile, 
and, in a voice barely a whisper, said, 
scl knew thou’d not leave me, Mau- 
rice.” 

*‘ You are his countryman ?” said 
the officer, addressing me in French. 

«Yes, sir,” was my reply. 

*¢ You are both Canadians, then ?’ 

** Frenchmen, sir, and officers in the 
service. We only landed from an 
American ship yesterday, and were 
trying to make our way to France.” 

‘I’m sorry for you,” said he, com- 
passionately ; ‘* nor do I know how to 
ok rou. Come on board the tender, 
however, and we'll see if they'll not give 
you a passage with your friend to the 
Nore. I'll spe “ak to my commanding 
officer for you.” 

This scene all passed in a very few 
minutes, and before I well knew how 
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or why, I found myself on board of a 
ship’s ‘long- boat, sweeping along over 
the Mersey, with S: antron’ s head in my 
lap, and his cold, clammy fingers grasp- 
ed in mine. Je was either unaware 
of my presence or too weak to recog: 
nise me, for he gave no sign of know. 
ing me; and during our brief passage 
down the river, and when lifted up the 
ship's side, seemed totally insensible to 
everything. 

The scene of uproar, noise, and con- 
fusion on board the Athol is far above 
my ability to convey. A shipwreck, 
a fire, and mutiny, all combined, could 
scarcely have ¢ ollected greater elements 
of discord. ‘Two large detachments of 
marines, many of whom, fresh from 
furlough, were too drunk for duty, ov 
either lying aslee p along the dee *k, 
riotously interfe ring with peru | 
a company of Sappers en route to Wool- 
wich, who would obey none but their 
own ‘officer, and he was still ashore ; 
detachments of able-bodied seamen 
from the Jupiter, full of grog and prize- 
money ; four hundred and seventy im- 
press od: men, cursing, bl: asphe ming, and 
imprecating every species of cala unity 
on their captors; added to which, a 
crowd of Jews, bum-boat women, and 
slop-sellers of all kinds, with the crews 
of two ballast-lighters, fighting for ad- 
ditional pay, being the chief actors in 
a scene whose discord I never saw 
equalled. Drunkenness, suffering, hope- 
less misery, and even insubordination, 
all lent their voices to a tumult, amid 
which the words of command seemed 
lost, and all effort at discipline vain. 

How we were ever to go to sea in 
this state I could not even imagine ; 
the ship’s crew seemed inextricably 
mingled with the rioters, many of whom 
were just sufficiently sober to be eter- 
nally meddling with the ship’s tackle ; 
belaying what ought to be “ free,” and 
loosening what should have been ‘fast ;” 
getting their fingers jammed in blocks, 
and their limbs. crushed by spars, till 
the cries of agony rose high above eve ry 
other confusion. Turning with dis- 
gust from a spectacle so discordant and 
disgraceful, I descended the ladders, 
which led, by many a successive flight, 
into the dark, low- ceilinged chamber 
called the « sick bay,” ‘and where poor 
Santron was lying in, what I almost 
envied, insensibility to the scene around 
him. A severe blow from the hilt of 
a cutlass had given him a concussion of 
the brain, and, save in the momentary 
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excitement which a sudden question 
might cause, left him totally uncon- 
scious. His head had been already 
shaved before I descended, and I found 
the assistant-surgeon, an Irishman, Mr. 
Peter Colhayne, experimenting a new 
mode of cupping as I entered. By 
some mischance of the machinery, the 
lancets of the cupping instrument had 
remained permanently fixed, refusing 
to obey the spring, and standing all 
straight outside the surface. In this 
dilemma, Peter's ingenuity saw nothing 
for it but to press them down v igorously 
into the scalp, and then saw them bac 7 
wards the whole length of the head, 
performance the originality of whic th, in in 
all probability, was derived from the 
operation of a harrow in agriculture. 
He had just completed a third track 
when I came in, and by great remon- 
strance and no small fi: ittery induced 
him to desist. “ We have glasses,” 
said he, ‘* but they were all broke in 
the cock-pit ; but a tin porringe r is just 
as good.” And so saying, he lighted a 
little pledget of tow, previously steeped 
in turpentine, and, popping it into the 
tin vessel, clapped it on the head. This 
was meant to exhaust the air within, 
and thus draw the blood to the surface, 
a scientific process he was good enough 
to explain most minutely for my benefit, 
and the good results of which he most 
confidently vouched for. 

“* They’ve a hundred new conthri- 
vances,” said Mr. Colhayne, “ for 
doing that simple thing ye see there. 
They've pumps, and screws, and hy- 
draulic devilments, as much compli- 
cated as a watch that’s always getting 
out of order and going wrong ; but 
with that ye'll see what good ’twill do 
him; he'll be as liv ely as a lark in ten 
minutes.” 

The prophecy was destined to 
a perfect fulfilment, for poor San- 
tron, who lay motionless and uncon- 
scious up to that moment, suddenly 
gave signs of life by moving his fea- 
tures, and jerking his limbs to this 
side and that. The doctor’s self-satis. 
faction took the very proudest form. 
He expatiated on the grandeur of me- 
dical science, the wonderful advance- 
ment it was making, and the astonish- 
ing progress the curative art had made, 
even within his owntime. Imust own 
that I should have lent a more implicit 
credence to this pean if [had not waited 
for the removal of the cu ping vessel, 
which,. instead of blood, contained 


merely the charred ashes of the burnt 
tow, while the scalp beneath it pre- 
sented a blackened, seared aspect, 
like burned leather. Such was literally 
the effect of the operation, but as from 
that period the patient began steadiy 
to improve, I must leave to more 
scientific inquirers the task of explain- 
ing through what agency, and on what 
principles. 

Santron’s condition, although no 
longer dangerous, presented little hope 
of speedy recovery. His faculties were 
clouded and obscured, and the mere ef- 
fort at recognition seemed to occasion 
him great subsequent disturbance. Col- 
hayne, who, whatever may have been 
his scientific deficiencies, was good- 
nature and kindness itself, saw nothing 
for him but removal to Haslar, and 
we now only waited for the ship’s ar- 
rival at the Nore to obtain the order 
for his transmission. 

If the Athol was a scene of the wild- 
est confusion and uproar when we trip- 
ped our anchor, we had not been six 
hours at sea when all was a picture of 
order and propriety. The decks were 
cle: ared ofevery one notactually engaged 
in the ship’s working, or speci: ally per- 
mitted to remain ; ropes were coiled ; 
boats hauled up; sails trimmed; hatches 
down ; sentinels paced the deck in ap- 
pointed places, and all was discipline 
and regularity. From the decorous 
silence that prevailed, none could have 
supposed so many hundred living be- 
ings were aboard, still less, that { they 
were the same disorderly mob who 
sailed from the Mersey a few short 
hours before. From the surprise which 
all this caused me, I was speedily 
aroused by an order more immediately 
interesting, being summoned on the 
poop-deck to attend the general mus- 
ter. Up they came from holes and 
hi ate ee s, a vast host, no longer brawl- 
ing and insubordinate, but quiet, sub- 
missive, and civil. Such as were 
wounded had been placed under the 
doctor’s care, and all those now present 
were orderly and service-like. With a 
very few exceptions, they were all 
sailors, a few having already served in 
aking’sship. The first lieutenant, who 
inspected us, was a grim, grey-headed 
man past the pre, of life, with fea- 
tures hardened by disappointment and 
long service, but who still retained an 
expression of kindliness and good na- 
ture. His duty he despatched with all 
the speed of long habit; read the 
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name; looked at the bearer of it; 
asked a few routine questions; and 
then cried “ stand by,” even ere the 
answers were finished. When he came 
to me he said— 

* Abraham Hackett. 
name, lad ?” 

«No, sir. 
Tiernay.” 

«¢Tiernay, Tiernay,” said he a couple 
of times over. ‘No such name here.” 

*¢ Where's Tiernay’s name, Cottle ?’ 
asked he of a subordinate behind him. 

The fellow looked down the list— 
then at me—then at the list again— 
and then back to me, puzzled exces- 
sively by the difficulty, but not seeing 
how to explain it. 

** Perhaps I can set the matter 
right, sir,” said I. “I came aboard 
along with a wounded countryman of 
mine—the young Frenchman who is 
now in the sick bay.” 

«© Ay, to be sure; I remember all 
about it now,” said the lieutenant. 
«¢ You call yourselves French officers?” 

« And such are we, sir.” 

« Then how the devil came ye here? 
Mother Martin's cellar is, to say the 
least of it, an unlikely spot to select as 
a restaurant.” 

« The story is a somewhat long one, 
sir.” 

«¢ Then I haven't time for it, lad,” 
he broke in. “ We've rather too much 
on hands just now for that. If you've 
got your papers, or anything to prove 
what you assert, I'll land you when I 
come into the Downs, and you'll, of 
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course, be treated as your rank in the 
service requires. Ifyou have not, [ 
must only take the responsibility on 
myself to regard you as an impressed 
man. Very hard, I know, but can’t 
help it. Stand by.” 

These few words were uttered with 
a most impetuous speed; and as all 
reply to them was impossible, I saw 
my case decided and my fate decreed, 
even before [ knew they were under 
litigation. 

As we were marched forwards to go 
below, I overheard an officer say to 
another :— 

** Hay will get into a scrape about 
those French fellows; they may turn 
out to be officers, after all.” 

“What matter?” cried the other. 
One is dying; and the other Hay 
means to draft on board the ‘ Téme- 
raire.’ Depend upon it, we'll never 
hear more of either of them.” 

This was far from pleasant tidings; 
and yet I knew not any remedy for the 
mishap. I had never seen the officer 
who spoke to me ashore, since we came 
on board. I knew of none to intercede 
for me; and as I sat down on the 
bench beside poor Santron’s cot, I felt 
my heart lower than it had ever been 
before. I was never enamoured of the 
sea service; and certainly the way to 
overcome my dislike was not by en- 
gaging against my own country; and 
yet this, in all likelihood, was now to 
be my fate. These were my last wak- 
ing thoughts the first night I passed 
on board the Athol. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A BOLD STROKE FOR FAME AND FORTUNE. 


To be awakened suddenly from a sound 
sleep; hurried, half-dressed, up a gang- 
way ; and, ere your faculties have ac- 

uired free play, be passed over a 
ship's side, on a dark and stormy night, 
into a boat wildly tossed here and 
there, with spray showering over you, 
and a chorus of loud voices about you! 
is an event not easily forgotten. Sucha 
scene still dwells in my memory, every 
incident of it as clear and distinct as 
though it had occurred only yesterday. 
In this way was I ‘“ passed,” with 
twelve others, on board his Majesty's 


frigate, ‘Téméraire, a vessel which, ° 


in the sea service, represented what a 
well-known regiment did on shore, and 


bore the reputation of being a “ con- 
demned ship ;” this depreciating epi- 
thet having no relation to the qualities 
of the vessel herself, which was a sin- 
gularly beautiful French model, but 
only to that of the crew and officers ; 
it being the policy of the day to isolate 
the blackguards of both services, con- 
fining them to particular crafts and 
corps, making, as it were, a kind 
of index expurgatorius, where all the 
rascality was available ‘at a moment’ 
notice. 

It would be neither agreeable to my 
reader nor myself, if I should dwell 
on this theme, nor linger on a descrip- 
tion where cruelty, crime, heartless 
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tyranny, and reckless insubordination 
made up all the elements. A vessel 
that floated the seas only as a vast pe- 
nitentiary—the ‘ cats,” the ‘ yard- 
arm,” and the  gangway,” compris- 
ing its scheme of discipline—would 
scarcely be an agrecable subject : and, 
in reality, my memory retains of the 
life aboard little else than scenes of 
suffering and sorrow. Captain Ges- 
brook had the name of being able to 
reduce any, the most insubordinate, 
to discipline. The veriest rascals of 
the fleet, the consummate scoundrels, 
one of whom was deemed pollution to 
an ordinary crew, were said to come 
from his hands models of seamanship 
and good conduct ; and it must be 
owned, that if the character was de- 
served, it was not obtained without 
some sacrifice. Many died under pu- 
nishment ; many carried away with 
them diseases under which they lin- 
gered on to death; and not a few 
preferred ‘suicide to the terrible exist- 
ence on board. And although a Témé- 
raire—as a man who had served in her 
was always afterwards called—was now 
and then shown as an example of sailor- 
like smartness and activity, very few 
knew how dearly that one success had 
been purchased, nor by what terrible 
examples of agony and woe that soli- 
tary conversion was obtained. 

To me the short time I spent on 
board of her is a dreadful dream. We 
were bound for the Mediterranean, 
to touch at Malta and Gibraltar, and 
then join the blockading squadron be- 
fore Genoa. What might have been 
my fate, to what excess passionate in- 
dignation might have carried me, re- 
volted as I was by tyranny and injus- 
tice, I know not, when an accident, 
happily for me, rescued me from all 
temptation. We lost our mizen-mast, in 
astorm, in the Bay of Biscay, and a 
dreadful blow on the head, from the 
spanker-boom, felled me to the deck, 
with a fracture of the skull. 

From that moment I know of nothing 
till the time when I lay in my cot, be- 
side a port-hole of the main deck, 
gazing at the bright blue waters that 
flashed and rippled beside me, or strain- 
ing my strength to rest on my elbow, 
when I caught sight of the glorious 
city of Genoa, with its grand moun- 
tain background, about three miles 
from where I lay. Whether from a 
due deference to the imposing strength 
of the vast fortress, or that the line 
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of duty prescribed our action, I can- 
not say, but the British squadron 
almost exclusively confined its opera- 
tions to the act of blockade. Extend- 
ing far across the bay, the English 
ensign was seen floating from many a 
taper mast, while boats, of every shape 
and size, plied incessantly from ship to 
ship, their course marked out at night 
by the meteorlike light that glittered in 
them ; not, indeed, that the eye often 
turned in that direction, all the ab- 
sorbing interest of the scene lying in- 
shore. Genoa was, at that time, sur- 
rounded by an immense Austrian 
force, under the command of General 
Melas, who, occupying all the valleys 
and deep passes of the Apennines, 
were imperceptible during the day ; but 
no sooner had night closed in, than a 
tremendous cannonade began, the balls 
describing great semicircles in the air, 
ere they fell, to scatter death and ruin 
on the devoted city. The spectacle was 
grand beyond description, for while 
the distance at which we lay dulled and 
subdued the sound of the artillery to 
a hollow booming, like far off thunder, 
the whole sky was streaked by the 
course of the shot, and, at intervals, 
lighted up by the splendour of a great 
fire, as the red shot fell into and ignited 
some large building or other. 

As, night after night, the cannonade 
increased in power and intensity, and 
the terrible effects showed themselves 
in the flames which burst out from 
different quarters of the city, I used 
to long for morning, to see if the tri- 
colour still floated on the walls, and 
when my eye caught the well known 
ensign, [ could have wept with joy as 
I beheld it. 

High up too on the cliffs of therugged 
Apennines, from many a craggy emi- 
nence, where perhaps a solitary gun 
was stationed, I could see the glorious 
flag of France, the emblem of liberty 
and glory too! 

In the day the scene was one of calm 
and tranquil beauty. It would have 
seemed impossible to connect it with 
war and battle. The glorious city, 
rising in terraces of palaces, lay re- 
flected in the mirror-like waters of the 
bay, blue as the deep sky above them. 
The orange trees, loaded with golden 
fruit, shed their perfume over marble 
fountains, amid gardens of every varied 
hue ; bands of military music were 
heard from the public promenades ; all 
the signs of joy and festivity which be- 
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token a happy and plcasure-seeking 
population. But at night the ‘red 
artillery” again flashed forth, and the 
wild cries of strife and battle rose 
through the beleaguered city. ‘The Eng- 
lish spies reported that a famine and 
a dreadful fever were raging within the 
walls, and that all Massena’s efforts 
were needed to repress an open mutiny 
of the garrison ; but the mere aspect 
of the “ proud city” seemed to refute 
the assertion. The gay carolling of 
church bells vied with the lively strains 
of martial music, and the imposing 
pomp of military array, which could be 
seen from the walls, bespoke a joyous 
confidence, the very reverse of this de- 
pression. 

From the ‘‘ tops,” and high up in 
the rigging, the movements in-shore 
could be descried; and frequently, 
when an officer came down to visit a 
comrade, I could hear of the progress 
of the siege, and learn, I need not say 
with what delight, that the Austrians 
had made little or no way in the re- 
duction of the place, and that every 
stronghold and bastion was still held 
by Frenchmen. 

At first, as I listened, the names of 
new places and new Generals confused 
me; but by daily familiarity with the 
topic, I began to perceive that the 
Austrians had interposed a portion of 
their force between Massena’s division 
and that of Suchet, cutting off the 
latter from Genoa, and compelling him 
to fall back towards Chivari and Bor- 
ghetto, along the coast of the Gulf. 
This was the first success of any im- 
portance obtained; and it was soon 
followed by others of equal significance, 
Soult being driven from ridge to ridge 
of the Apennines, till he was forced 
back within the second line of de- 
fences. 

The English officers were loud in 
condemning Austrian slowness; the in- 
aptitude they exhibited to profit by a 
success, and the over-caution which 
made them, even in victory, so careful 
of their own safety. From what [ 
overheard, it seemed plain that Genoa 
was untenable by any troops but 
French, or opposed to any other ad- 
versaries than their present ones. 

The bad tidings—such I deemed 
them —came quicker and_ heavier. 
Now, Soult was driven from Monte 
Notte. Now, the great advance post 
of Monte Faccio was stormed and car- 
ried. Now, the double eagle was float- 
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ing from San Tecla, a fort within can- 
non shot of Genoa. <A vast semicircle 
of bivouac fires stretched from the 
Apennines to the sea, and their reflected 
glare from the sky lit up the battle. 
ments and ramparts of the city. 

«Even yet, if Massena would make 
a dash at them,” said a young English 
lieutenant, “ the white-coats would fall 
back.” 

“My life on’t he’d cut his way 
through, if he knew they were only 
two to one!” 

And this sentiment met no dissen- 
tient. All agreed that French heroism 
was still equal to the overthrow of a 
force double its own. 

Tt was evident that all hope of rein- 
forcement from France was vain. Be- 
fore they could have begun their march 
southward, the question must be de- 
cided one way or other. 

** There’s little doing to-night,” said 
an officer, as he descended the ladder 
to the sick bay. ‘* Melas is waiting 
for some heavy mortars that are coming 
up; and then there will be a long code 
of instructions from the Aulie Council, 
and a whole treatise on gunnery to be 
read, before he can use them. ‘Trust 
me, if Massena knew his man, he’d be 
up and at him!” 

Much discussion followed this speech, 
but all more or less agreed in its sen- 
timent. Weak as were the French, 
lowered by fever and by famine, they 
were still an over-match for their ad- 
versaries. What a glorious avowal 
from the lips of an enemy was this! 
The words did more for my recovery 
than all the cares and skill of physic. 
Oh, if my countrymen but knew! if 
Massena could but hear it! was my 
next thought; and I turned my eyes 
to the ramparts, whose line was marked 
out by the bivouac fires, through the 
darkness. How short the distance 
seemed! and yet it was a whole world 
of separation. Had it been a great 
plain in a mountain tract, the attempt 
might almost have appeared practica- 
ble; at least, I had often seen fellows 
who would have tried it. Such were 
the ready roads, the royal paths to 
promotion ; and he who trod them 
saved miles of weary journey. I fell 
asleep, still thinking on these things; 
but they haunted my dreams, A voice 
seemed ever to whisper in my ear—* If 
Massena but knew, he would attack 
them! One bold dash, and the Aus- 
trians would fall back.” At one in- 
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stant, I thought myself brought before 
a court-martial of English officers, for 
attempting to carry these tidings, and 
proudly avowing the endeavour, I 
fancied I was braving the accusation. 
At another, I was wandering through 
the streets of Genoa, gazing on the 
terrible scenes of famine I[ had heard of. 
And lastly, I was marching with a 
night party to attack the enemy. The 
stealthy footfall of the column appear- 
ed suddenly to cease; we were disco- 
vered; the Austrian cavalry were upon 
us! J started and awoke, and found 
myself i in the dim, half-lighted chamber, 
with pain and suffering around me, 
and ale even in this midnight hour, 
the restless tortures of disease were 
yet wakeful. 

‘¢ The silence is more oppressive to 
me than the roll of artillery,” said one, 
a sick midshipman, to his = ssT 
grew accustomed to the clatter of the 
guns, and slept all the better for it.’ 

« You'll scarce sly hear much more of 
that music, ” replied his friend. ‘ The 
French must capitulate to-morrow or 
next day.” 

« Not if Massena would make a dash 
at them,” thought I; and with diffi- 
culty could I refrain from uttering the 
words aloud. 

They continued to talk to each other 
in low whispers, and lulled by the 
drowsy tones I fell asleep once more, 
again to dream of my comrades and 
their fortunes. A heavy bang like a 
cannon shot awoke me; but whether 
this were real or not I never knew ; 
most probably, however, it was the 
mere creation of my brain, for all were 
now in deep slumber around me, and 
even the marine on duty had seated 
himself on the ladder, and with his 
musket between his legs, seemed dozing 
away peacefully. I looked out through 
the little window beside my berth. A 
light breeze was faintly rippling the 

dark water beneath me. It was the 
beginning of a * Lev vanter,” and scarce- 
ly ruffled the surface as it swept along. 

*¢ Oh, if it would but bear the tidings 
T am full of!” thought I. But why 
not dare the attempt myself? While 
in America I had learned to become a 
good swimmer. Under Indian teach- 
ing, I had often passed hours in the 

water ; and though now debilitated by 
long sickness, I “felt that the cause 
would supply me with the strength I 
needod. © From the instant that I con- 


ceived the thought, till I found myself 


descending the ship’s side, was scarcely 
a minute. Stripping off my woollen 
shirt, and with nothing but my loose 
trowsers, I crept through the little 
window, and lowering my ‘self gently by 
the rattlin of my hammock, descended 
slowly and noiselessly into the sea. I 
hung on thus for a couple of seconds, 
half fearing the attempt, and irresolute 
of purpose. Should strength fail, or 
even a cramp seize me, I must be lost, 
and none would ever know in what an 
enterprise I had perished. It would 
be set down as a mere attempt at es- 
cape. This notion almost staggered 
my resolution, but only for a second 
or so; and with a short prayer, I 
slowly let slip the rope, and struck out 
to swim. 

The immense efforts required to get 
clear of the ship’s side discouraged me 
dreadfully, nor probably without the 
aid of the “* Levanter” should I have 
succeeded in doing so, the suction of 
the water along the sides was so power- 
ful. At last, however, I gained the 
open space, and found myself stretching 
away towards shore rapidly. The 
night was so dark that I had nothing 
to “guide me save the lights on the ram- 
parts; but in this lay my safety. 
Swimming is, after all, but a slow 
means of progression. After what I 
judged to be an hour in the water, as 
{ turned my head to look back, I al- 
most fancied that the great bowsprit 
of the Téméraire was over me, and 
that the figure who leaned over the 
taffrail was steadily gazing on me. 
How little way had I made, and what 
a vast reach of water lay between me 
and the shore! I tried to animate my 
courage by thinking of the cause, how 
my comrades would greet me, the 
honour in which they would hold me 
for the exploit, and such like; but the 
terror of failure damped this ardour, 
and hope sank every moment lower and 
lower. 

For some time I resolved within 
myself not to look back; the discou- 
ragement was too great; but the im- 
pulse to do so became all the greater, 
and the only means of resisting was by 
counting the strokes, and determining 
not to turn my head before I had made 
a thousand. The monotony of this 
last, and the ceaseless effort to advance, 
threw me into a kind of dreamy state, 
wherein mere mechanical effort remain- 
ed. A few vague impressions are all 
that remain to me of what followed. 
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I remember the sound of the morning 
guns from the fleet; I remember, too, 
the hoisting of the French standard at 
daybreak on the fort of the Mole; I 
have some recollection of a bastion 
crowded with people, and hearing 
shouts and cheers like voices of we!- 
come and encouragement; and then a 
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Up a straight street, so steep and so 
narrow that it seemed a stair, with 
hundreds of men crowding around me, 
I was borne along. Now, they were 
sailors who carried me; now, white- 
bearded grenadiers, with their bronzed, 
bold faces ; now, they were the wild. 
looking Faquini of the Mole, with long- 
tasselled red caps, and gaudy sas shes 
around their waists. Windows were 
opened on either side as we went, and 
eager faces protruded to stare at me ; 
and then there were shouts and cries 
of triumphant joy bursting forth at 
every moment, amidst which I could 
hear the ever-recurring words—* Es- 
caped from the English fleet.” 

By what means, or when, I had ex- 
changed my dripping trowsers of coarse 
sailcloth for the striped gear of our 
republican mode—how one had given 
me his jacket, another a cap, and a 
third a shirt—I knew not; but there I 
was, carried along in triumph, half 
fainting from exhaustion, and almost 
maddened by excitement. That I 
must have told something of my his- 
tory—heaven knows how incohe rently 
and unconnectedly —is plain enough, 
for I could hear them repeating one to 
the other—*‘ Had served with Moreau’s 
corps in the Black Forest ;” “ A hussar 
of the Ninth ;” ‘‘ One of Humbert’s fel- 
lows ;” and so on. 

Asweturned intoaspecies of “ Place, 
a discussion arose as to whither they 
should convey me. Some were for the 
“¢ Cavalry Barracks,” that I might be 
once more with those who resembled 
my old comrades. Others, more consi- 
derate, were for the hospital ; 
officer decided the question by stating 
that the General was at that very mo- 
ment receiving the report in the Church 
of the Anunziata, and that he ought 
to see me at once. 

«* Let the poor fellow have some re- 
freshment,” cried one—*‘ Here, take 
this, it’s coffee.” ‘* No, no, the ¢ petit 
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whole fleet of small boats issuing from 
the harbour, as if by one impulse ; and 
then there comes a bright blaze of light 
over one incident, for I saw my self, 
dripping and almost dead, lifted on 
the shoulders of strong men, and car- 
ried along a wide street filled with 
people. I was in Genoa! 


XXXIV. 


IN THE SIEGE," 


goutte’ ’s better—try that flask.” ‘* He 
shall have my chocolate,” said an old 
major, from the door of a café; and 
thus they pressed and solicited me 
with a generosity that I had yet to 
learn how dear it cost. 

‘‘He ought to be dressed ;” ‘ He 
should be in uniform;” * Is better as 
he is ;” ‘* The General will not speak to 
him thus ;” “ He will;” “‘ He must.’ 

Such, and such like, kept buzzing 
around me, as with reeling brain and 
confused vision they bore me up the 
great steps, and carried me into a 
gorgeous church, the most splendidly 
ornamented building I had ever be- 
held. Except, however, in the deco- 
rations of the ceiling, and the images 
of saints which figured in niches high 
up, every trace of a religious edifice 
had disappes ared. The pulpit had 
gone—the chairs and seats for the 
choir, the confessionals, the shrines, 
altars—all had been uprooted, and a 
large table, at which some twenty 
officers were seated writing, now occu- 
pied the elevated platform of the high 
altar, while here and there stood groups 
of officers, with their reports from their 
various corps or parties in out-stations. 
Many of these drew near to me as I 
entered, and now the buzz of voices in 
question and rejoinder swelled into a 
loud noise, and while some were re- 
counting my feat with all the seeming 
accuracy of eye-witnesses, others were 
as resolutely protesting it all to be im- 
possible. ‘Suddenly the tumult was 
hushed, the crowd fell back, and as 
the cl anking muskets proclaimed a 
* salute,” a whispered murmur an- 
nounced the ‘¢ General.” 

I could just see the waving plumes 
of his staff, as they passed up, and 
then, as they were disappearing in the 
distance, they stopped, and one hastily 
returned to the entrance of the church. 

*«* Where is this fellow; let me see 
him,” cried he, hurriedly, brushing his 
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way through the crowd. ‘ Let him 
stand down; set him on his legs.” 

‘* He is too weak, Capitaine,” said a 
soldier. 

«Place him in a chair, then,” said 
the aid-de-camp, for such he was. 
‘¢ You have made your escape from the 
English fleet, my man,” continued he, 
addressing me. 

**T am an officer, and your com. 
rade,” replied I, proudly ; for with all 
my debility, the os of his address 
stung me to the quick 

“« In what service, pray ?” asked he, 
with a sneering look at my motley 
costume. 

«* Your General shall hear where I 
have served, and how, whenever he is 
pleased to ask me,” was my answer. 

«Ay, parbleu,” cried three or four 
sous-oflicers in a breath, *‘ the General 
shall see him himself.” 

And with a jerk they hoisted me 
once more on their shoulders, and with 
a run—the regular storming tramp of 
the line—they advanced up the aisle 
of the church, and never halted till 
within a few feet of where the staff 
were gathered around the General. 
A few words—they sounded like a re- 
primand— followed ; a severe voice 
bade the soldiers * fall back,” and I 
found myself standing alone before a 
tall and very strongly built man, with 
a large, red-brown beard ; he wore a 
grey upper coat over his uniform, and 
carried a riding whip in his hand. 

‘Get him a seat. Let him have a 
glass of wine,” cried he quickly, as he 
saw the tottering efforts 1 was making 
to keep my legs, **Are you better 
now?” asked he, in a voice which, 
rough as it was, sounded kindly. 

ss ‘Seeing me so far restored he desired 
me to recount my late adventure: which 
I did in the fewest words, and the 
most concise fashion I could. Although 
never interrupting, I could mark that 
particular portions of my narrative 
made much impression on him, and he 
could not repress a gesture of impa- 
tience when I told him that I was im- 
pressed as a seaman to fight against the 
flag of my own country. ” 

‘ Of course, then,” cried he, “you 
were driven to the alternative of this 
oem Tg 

Not so, General,” said I, inter- 
sini ; * Thad grown to be very in- 
different about my own fortunes. I 
had become half fatalist as to my self. 
It was on very different grounds, in- 


deed, that I dared this danger. It was 
to tell you, for, if I mistake not, I 
am addressing General Massena, tid- 
ings of deep importance.” 

I said these words slowly and deli- 
berately, and giving them all the im- 
pressiveness I was able. 

«Come this way, friend,” said he, 
and, assisting me to arise, he led me 
a short distance off, and desired me to 
sit down on the steps in front of the 
altar railing. “ Now, you may speak 
freely. I ‘am the General Massena, 
and I have only to say, that if you 
really have intelli; gence of any value 
for me, you shall be. liberally rewarded ; 
but if you have not, and if the pretence 
be merely an effort’ to impose on one 
whose cares and anxieties are already 
hard to bear, it would be better that 
you had perished on sea than tried to 
attempt it.’ 

There was a stern severity in the 
way he said this, which for a moment 
or two actually overpowered me. It was 
quite clear that he looked for some posi- 
tive fact, some direct piece of informa- 
tion on which he might implicitly rely ; 
wad here was I now with nothing save 
the gossip of some English lieutenants, 
the idle talk of inexperienced young 
officers. I was silent. From the bottom 
of my heart I wished that I had never 
reached the shore, to stand in a posi- 
tion of such humiliation as this. 

*¢ So, then, my caution was not un. 
needed,” said the General, as he bent his 
heavy brows upon me. ‘Now, sir, 
there is but one amende you can make 
for this; tell me frankly, have others 
sent you on this errand, or isthe scheme 
entire ly of your own devising ? ? Is this 
an English ‘plot, or is there a Bourbon 
element in it ?” 

‘¢ Neither one nor the other,” said I 
boldly, for indignation at last gave me 
courage. I hazarded my life to tell 
you what I overheard among the offi- 
cers of the fleet yonder ; you may hold 
their judgment ches ap; you may not 
think their counsels worth the pains of 
listening to; but Z could form no opi- 
nion of this, and only thought, if these 
tidings could reach him he might pro- 
fit by them.” 

«And what are they?” asked he, 
bluntly. 

“6 They said that your force was 
wasting ‘aw: wy by famine and disease ; 
that your supplies could not hold out 
above a fortnight ; that your granaries 
were empty, and your hospitals filled.” 
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“They scarcely wanted the gift of 
second sight to see this,” said he bit- 
terly. ‘A garrison in close siege for 
four months may be suspected of as 
much.” 

“© Yes; but they said that as Soult’s 
force fell back upon the city, your po- 
sition would be rendered worse.” 

*¢ Fell back from where ?” asked he, 
with a searching look at me. 

«© As I understood, from the Apen- 
nines,” replied I, growing more con- 
fident as I saw that he became more 
attentive. ‘If I understood them 
aright, Soult held a position called the 
‘Monte Faccio.’ Is there such a 
name ?” 

**Go on,” said he, with a nod of 
assent. 

** That this could not long be tena- 
ble without gaining the highest fortified 
point of the mountain. The ‘ Monte 
Creto’ they named it.” 

** The attempt on which has failed !” 
said Massena, as if carried away by the 
subject ; “‘and Soult himself is a pri- 
soner! Go on.” 


«They added, that now but one 
hope remained for this army.” 

** And what was that, sir,” said he 
fiercely. ‘‘ What suggestion of cunning 


strategy did these sea wolves intimate ?” 

“To cut your way through the 
blockade, and join Suchet’s corps, 
attacking the Austrians at the Monte 
Ratte, and by the sea road gaining the 
heights of Bochetta.” 

** Do these heroic spirits know the 
strength of that same Austrian corps ? 
did they tell you, that it numbered 
fifty-four thousand bayonets ?”’ 

*¢ They called them below forty thou- 
sand; and that now that Buonaparte 
was on his way through the Alps, per- 
haps by this, over the Mount Cenis—” 

«*What! did they say this? Is Buona- 

arte so near us?” cried he, placing a 
and on either shoulder, as he stared 
me in the face. 

*© Yes; there is no doubt of that. 
The despatch to Lord Keith brought 
the news a week ago, and there is no 
secret made about it in the fleet.” 

** Over Mount Cenis!” repeated he 
to himself. ‘ Already in Italy!” 

*¢ Holding straight for Milan, Lord 
Keith thinks,” added I. 

No, sir, straight for the Tuille- 
ries,” cried Massena sternly; and then 
correcting himself suddenly, he burst 
into a forced laugh. I must confess 
that the speech puzzled me sorely at 
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the time, but I lived to learn its mean- 
ing, and many a time have I wondered 
at the shrewd foresight which even then 
read the ambitious character of the 
future Emperor. 

** Of this fact, then, you are quite 
certain. Buonaparte is on his march 
hither ?” 

‘*T have heard it spoken of every 
day for the last week,” replied I; «* and 
it was in consequence of this that the 
English officers used to remark, if 
Massena but knew it he’d make a dash 
at them, and clear his way through at 
once.” 

‘‘ They said this, did they ?” said he, 
in a low voice, and as if pondering over 
it. 

«© Yes; one and all agreed in think- 
ing there could not be a doubt of the 
result.” 

‘«¢ Where have you served, sir,” asked 
he, suddenly turning on me, and with 
a look that showed he was resolved to 
test the character of the witness. 

*¢ With Moreau, sir, on the Rhine 
and the Schwartz Wald; in Ireland 
with Humbert.” 

‘* Your regiment ?” 

‘The Ninth Hussars.” 

«* The ‘ Tapageurs,’” said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘I know them, and glad I am 
not to have their company here at this 
moment ; you were a lieutenant ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Well, supposing that, on the faith 
of what you have told me, I was to 
follow the wise counsel of these gentle- 
men, would you like the alternative of 
gaining your promotion in the event of 
success, or being shot by a peloton if 
we fail.” 

«* They seem sharp terms, sir,” said 
T, smiling, ‘when it is remembered, 
that no individual efforts of mine can 
either promote one result or the other.” 

** Ay, but they can, sir,” cried he 
quickly. ‘Ifyou should turn out to 
be an Austro-English spy; if these 
tidings be a character to lead my 
troops into danger; if, in reliance on 
you, I should be led to compromise the 
honour and safety of a French army ; 
your life, were it worth ten thousand 
times over your own value of it, would 
be a sorry recompense. Is this intel- 
ligible ?” 

‘“‘Far more intelligible, than flat- 
tering,” said I, laughing; for I saw 
that the best mode to treat him was 
by an imitation of his own frank and 
careless humour, ‘I have already 
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risked that life you hold so cheaply, to 
convey this information, but I am still 
ready to accept the conditions you 
offer me, if, in the event of success, my 
name appear in the despatch.” 

Ile again stared at me with his dark 
and piercing eyes; but I stood the 
glance with a calm conscience, and he 
seemed so to read it, for he said— 

‘Beit so. I will, meanwhile, test 
your prudence. Let nothing of this 
interview transpire ; not a word of it 
among the officers and comrades you 
shall make acquaintance with. You 
shall serve on my own staff; go now, 
and recruit your strength for a couple 
of days, and then report yourself at 
head quarters when ready for duty. 
Latrobe, look to the Lieutenant Tier- 
nay; see that he wants for nothing, 
and ‘et him have a horse and a uni- 
form as soon as may be.” 

Captain Latrobe, the future General 
of Division, was then a young gay 
officer of about five-and-twe nty, very 
good looking, and full of life and 
spirits, a buoyancy which the terrible 
uncertainties of the siege could not 
repress. 

«¢Our General talks nobly,” Tier- 
nay,” said he, as he gave me his arm 
to assist me; ‘* but you'll stare when 
I tell you that ‘ wanting for nothing’ 
means, having four ounces of black 
bread, and ditto of blue cheese per 
diem ; and as to a horse, if I possessed 
such an animal, I’d have given a din- 
ner party yesterday and eaten him. 
You look surprised, but when you see 
a little more of us here, you'll begin to 
think that prison rations in the fleet 
yonder were luxuries compared to what 
we have. No matter: you shall take 
share of my supe1 rabunds ince, and if I 
have little else to offer, I'll show youa 
view from my window, finer than any- 
thing you ever looked on in your life, 
and with a sea breeze that would be 
glorious if it did'nt make one hungry.” 

While he thus rattled on, we reached 
the street, and there calling a couple 
of soldiers forward, he directed them 
to carry me along to his quarters, 
which lay in the upper town, on an 
elevated plateau that overlooked the 
city and the bay together. 

From the narrow lanes, flanked with 
tall, gloomy houses, and steep, ill-paved 
streets, exhibiting poverty and priva- 
tion of every kind, we suddenly em- 
erged into an open space of grass, at 


one side of which a handsome iron 
railing stood, with a richly ornamented 
gate, gorgeously gilded. Within this 
was a garden and a fish pond, sur- 
rounded with statues, and further on, 
along, low villa,whose windows reached 
to the ground, and were shaded by a 
deep awning of striped blue and white 
canvass. Camelias, orange trees, cac- 
tuses, and magnolias, abounded every- 
where ; tulips and hyacinths seemed to 
grow wild; and there was in the half- 
neglected look of the spot something 
of savage luxuriance that heightened 
the effect immense a 

‘*This is my Paradise, Tiernay, 
only wanting an Eve to be perfect,” 
said Latrobe, as he set me down be- 
neath a spreading lime tree. ‘* Yon- 
der are your English friends; there 
they stretch away for miles beyond that 
point. ‘That's the Monte Creto, you 
may have heard of; and there’s the 
Bochetta. In that valley, to the left, 
the Austrian outposts are stationed ; 
and from those two heights closer to the 
shore, they are gracious enough to 
salute us every evening after sunset, 
and even prolong the attention some- 
times the whole night through. Turn 
your eyes in this direction, ‘and you'll 
see the ‘cornice’ road, that leads to 
La belle France, but of which we see 
as much from this spot as we are ever 
like to do. So much for the geo- 
graphy of our position, and now to 
look after your breakfast. You have, 
of course, heard that we do not revel 
in superfluities. Never was the boasted 
excellence of our national cookery 
more severely tested, for we have suc- 
cessively descended from cows and 
sheep to goats, horses, donkey 8, dogs, 
occasionally experimenting on hides 
and shoe leather, till we ended by re- 
garding a rat as a rarity, and deeming 
a mouse a delicacy of the season. As 
for vegetables, there would not have 
been a flowering plant in all Genoa, if 
tulip and ranunculus roots had not 
been bitter as aloes. These seem very 
inhospitable confessions, but I make 
them the more freely since I am about 
to treat you ‘en Gourmet.’ Come in 
now, andacknowledge that juniper bark 
isn’t bad coflee, and that commissary 
bread is not to be thought of ‘lightly.’ " 

In this fashion did my comrade in- 
vite me toa meal, which, even with this 
preface, was far more miserable and 
scanty than I looked for. 
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Tue title of this book may be taken as 
an earnest of several pleasant hours, 
which we can safely promise to those 
who commence its perusal. Here and 
there a chapter may be skimmed over, 
which smacks a little of the Archbishop 
of Toledo’s pleonasms. The gossiping 
vein prevails throughout with some ex- 
uberance ; the information is occasion- 
ally inaccurate or trifling, and the 
writer talks too liberally of himself. 
These blemishes can scarcely be avoid- 
ed where so many topics are introduced, 
and so long a space of time glanced 
over; and for these he shows cause in 
the following plea of defence :— 


*“ Autobiographers must be egotists. 
This, indeed, is a self-evident proposi- 
tion; moreover, no autobiography, as 
such, can be complete without a share 
of personal talk, trifles, and ‘ twaddle.’ 
A house cannot be built exclusively of 
marble and or molu ; it requires no less 
the help of straw, mud, and mortar, 
though the spectator recks not of them ; 
and acharacter is not cemented with- 
out important influences from trifling 
causes.” 


Let this reasoning be taken at its 
full value. It savours certainly of 
hypercriticism to expect the minute- 
ness of historical research, or the seve- 
rity of ethic truth, in a composition 
avowedly of slighter pretence, and 
which exhibits outlines and sketches 
rather than elaborate portraits. The 
writer of these volumes has been long 
before the public. He was connected 
with the literary circles of Edinburgh, 
when Edinburgh was at its zenith, and 
among other works of fair repute, is 
the author of ‘* Hore Germanice,” a 
series of articles in Blackwood,” 
which obtained much popularity in the 
early days of that renowned periodical. 

He is now a “ veteran,” in years as 
well as letters. ‘‘ Age, with stealing 
step, hath clawed him in his clutch,” 
and accompanied, as we are sorry to 
learn, from his own pages, by worldly 


* «& 


pressure, an unhappy and ill-assorted 
union, too frequently the inheritance 
of literary labour. We think the ad- 
verse state of his affairs is insisted on 
and repeated something too often—we 
mean for his advantage as an author, 
The world shrinks from the ery of po- 
verty nearly as much as from the alarm 
of a mad dog. It is almost better to 
pawn your last shirt, and pay the fees 
of court, than to sue in forma pauperis. 
People will not value a book one jot 
the more because the writer may be in 
want ofa dinner. Many have as much 
horror of being dunned into reading, 
as of paying a tradesman’s bill. The 
man who writes in “ learned ease,” in 
affluent idleness, or to beguile the te- 
dium of his hore subsecive, will be more 
attractive, and more thought of, than 
he who spins his brains to support his 
family, or keep the wolf from the door, 
It is bad enough to be poor, but it is 
even worse to be thought so, and worst 
of all to be the herald of your own po- 
verty. Dr. Johnson says: ‘* Depend 
upon it, that if a man talks of his mis- 
fortunes there is something in them 
that is not disagreeable to him.” It 
may be so, as regards himself, but 
the subject will surely be unpalatable 
to his friends, and the public in gene- 
ral; and to interest them it is better 
to assume prosperity than to be perpe- 
tually harping on wretchedness. “ Ap- 
ply to every. passion but pity for re- 
dress. You may find relief from vanity, 
from self-interest, or from avarice, but 
seldom from compassion.” So said 
Goldsmith, who spoke from sad expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Gillies, soon after he came of 
age, wus induced to forget the warning 
of the wise king, who says, He that 
becomes surety for another shall smart 
for it! In evil hour, and in early 
life, he pledged himself as security to 
raise a sum of money for a relative; 
this led to the loss of his patrimonial 
acres, and laid the foundation of the 
embarrassments with which he appears 
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to have struggled long and hopelessly.* 
Want of capital held him down, and 
marred several of his fairest plans. The 
point inculcated is true and deeply in- 
structive. Capital, in all speculations, 
whether literary, commercial, agricul- 
tural, mineral, or even theatrical, is the 
one indispensable ingredient. This sub- 
ject is treated with masterly acuteness 
by Sir Walter Scott, in his letter to 
Terry, on his taking the Adelphi The- 
atre. The great magician counselled 
his friend with profound wisdom, but 
soon after helped to ruin himself by 
departing from his own rules. 

Works like the present belong to a 
very favourite class, and obtain many 
readers. ‘They form one of the nume- 
rous family of * anecdote,” which, with 
its endless collaterals, is always well re- 
ceived in society, and embraces a large 
circle of acquaintance. Desultory, ex- 
cursive, and varied, they treat of many 
things, and carry us to many places. 
Modo me Thebis, modo me ponit Athenis : 
and all without that rigid observance 
of the unities which the tragic or epic 
writer is so imperatively required to 
abide by. Books of this character may 
be taken up for half an hour, glanced 
over, and laid down again, when you 
are disposed to indulge in a nap, or re- 
quired to write a letter. They come 
under the head of what Dr. Johnson 
designated ‘“ good fire-side compa- 
nions.” You can carry a volume about 
with you, and slip it into your coat 
pocket, a receptacle somewhat less ca- 
pacious in modern times than the side 
appendages of Boswell, into which 
goodly quartos, and even folios, some- 
times disappeared. The capabilities 
of old-fashioned pockets, male and fe- 
male, for carrying everything, were 
like those of London cabs for convey- 
ing luggage—immeasurable. They 
must have had the faculty of expand- 
ing when necessary, the same sort of 
plastic power which bad geologists, in 
the infancy of that noble science, used 
erroneously to ascribe to nature. 

These reminiscences go back to 
1794—a remote period for a living 
man to claim acquaintance with—the 
modes and manners of which are as 
much forgotten in 1851 as the Greek 
and Algebra flogged into us at school, 
and which nine out of ten (unless en- 
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gaged in science) have long since ex- 
changed for what is called knowledge 
of the world as it goes, and practical 
experience of things as they are. 

The world of 1794 was so totally 
distinct from that of the present day, 
that an individual who has lived in 
both can scarcely recognise his own 
identity, or keep in due harmony of 
proportion his component elements. 
Everything about him, externally and 
internally ; the habits of his associates, 
as well as his own; his thoughts, feel- 
ings, and opinions, are as different 
from what they were when he arrived 
at the usually-denominated years of 
discretion, as the cut of his clothes or 
the fashion of his beaver. He has be- 
come a connecting link between oppo- 
site extremes, an isthmus in the geo- 
graphy of time, joining unknown con- 
tinents; a sort of living, intellectual 
Colossus of Rhodes, bestriding two 
pedestals, inscribed Ignorance and Im- 
provement,—with a huge chasm be- 
tween them. 

Those were the days of heavy drink- 
ing, heavy purses, and little speed of 
locomotion. Railroads, radicals, and 
reform-bills, were as yet but visions of 
dim futurity. Lectures on Chartism, 
Liberalism, or Mormonism, would have 
been as intelligible as Chinese. Trow- 
sers and a round hat, at a ball or even- 
ing party, would have gone nigh to 
upset a government, or excite a revo- 
lution. Good, old orthodox sermons, 
warranted not to last above twenty 
minutes, were preached by gentleman- 
like divines, who walked about in full 
pontificalibus between morning and 
evening service; were very pious and 
very indulgent; sometimes taking a 
hand at arubber of whist, and even 
permitting their congregations to go 
now and again to a play, a concert, or 
a ball, without consigning them there- 
upon to the realms of Tophet. 

Then, also, streets were utterly ob- 
scure, or illuminated by dingy oil, in- 
stead of very bright and very stinking 
gas. We walked in a sort of “ dark- 
ness visible,” but seldom inhaled poi- 
son, and were never blown up. The 
solemn, silent, and somewhat expensive 
luxury of the blue police was not even 
concocting in the brains of legislators, 
but the ancient Dogberries reigned in 


* Bills, we believe, are sometimes lifted, as they say in Scotland; but we never 
heard an authentic vase of a security that sooner or later was not called on to pay. 
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all their harmless imbecility ; pro- 
claiming in nasal cadence the progress 
of the night, and comforting the 
sleepy neighbourhood with the assu- 
rance that the world was well looked 
after during their absence. Little 
children in the fields, with ruddy com- 
plexions, instead of sallow and greenish 
enes, curtsied as they passed you, and 
peasants took off thei ur hats to ge ontle. 
men, while gentlemen dropped theirs 
to the ground if accosted by a lady. 
Labouring men and errand boy s didn’t 
read the ps ipers, because they couldn’t. 
The “operatives,” as they have re- 
cently been baptised, worked cheerf illy 
all the week, bringing cash to their 
wives on Saturday, which enabled 
them to enjoy good beef and pudding 
on Sunday. ‘That generation neither 
wasted their time nor lost their wages 
by attending factious clubs and mon- 
ster meetings, where clever, cunning 
demagogues, with flimsy sophistry, 
mislead the intellects of the thinking, 
erudite million, teach them that idle- 
ness is the road to riches, drive them 
into poverty, and then call on them to 
*‘resist such foul oppression ;” leaving 
them invariably to pay the penalty 
when the bubble bursts. 
Then there were no 
comets with “ fiery tresses,” hissing 
and foaming through the frightened 
fields at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
rendering the fee-simple of life and 
limb a bad ten minutes’ purchase ; but 
there were coaches, light and heavy, 
long and short, single and double; 
many of the latter carrying ten insides, 
and an indefinite number of outside 
passengers ; in shape, something be- 
tween a hearse and an omnibus; pro- 
gressing at the rate of four miles and a 
half an hour, stoppages exc ‘luded, and 
‘errors excepted.” Not long before 
the introduction of railroads, travelling 
appeared to have reached the perfec- 
tion of speed. The top of a swift 
coach, on a summer’s day, was a pin- 
nacle of enjoyment, which took the 
rison’d soul and lapt it in Elysium.” 
fn the ecstatic excitement of the hour 
you forgot all the stern realities of 
business, all the plodding monotony 
of working life. Lord Byron says 
Apollo would have a vise d Pheeton to 
be satisfied with the York mail, barring 
the turnpikes. Dr. Johnson thought 
existence had few enjoyments be yond 
being whirled along rapidly i in a post- 
chaise, What would he have said, had 
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he lived, to be propelled by an express 
train in eight hours from London to 
Holyhead? Truly, a mighty change 
has come over the _ spirit of human 
agencies since 1794 ; but whether for 
good or evil, for better or worse, as we 
say when taking our helpmates, wiser 
heads than ours, and deeper philoso- 
phy than we pretend to, must deter- 
mine. 

The first of these three volumes is 
prine ipé ally oc cupied with anecdotes and 
reminiscences of men tolerably well 
known in their day, but now forgotten 
by a bustling, money-hunting poste- 
rity » more intent on their own Pp rojects 
than on the domestic’ peculiarities of 
their progenitors. There are jokes, 
too, and humorous tales, sufficiently 
original for the mass of readers, but 
which we unfortunately are old enough 
to have heard before. We cannot help 
thinking a good sprinkling of them are 
drawn from the well-stocked repertory 
of John Ballantyne, of facetious me- 
mory, surn: med of Sir Walter Scott, 
66 Rigidumfunnidos ;’ the best and 
most inexhaustible teller of table sto- 
ries of his day, and “the merriest 
man,” sometimes beyond ** the limits of 
becoming mirth,” we were ever in 
company with. 

But it must be remarked, there is a 
wide difference between te lling a story 
and reading it ina book. ‘The first 
has the combined charms of voice, ex- 
pression, manner, and imitation ; ; while 
the latter has nothing but the epigram- 
matic smartness of “the words. This 
we take to be the reason why jest books 
and compilations of professed facetie 
are usually insufferably dull and te- 
dious, acting as narcotics, and reduc. 
ing the price of opium; while the same 
ingredients, skilfully handled viva voce 
by an adroit fabulist, convulse the au- 
ditory with laughter, and supply the 
pupil of Momus with an endless suc- 
cession of dinners, from January to 
December. 

All genuine story-tellers should ob- 
serve this rule, and, if possible, keep 
out of the hands of the publisher. 
From the moment when that fatal 
plunge is taken, their originality is 
questioned, their stock in trade is un- 
dervalued, and their capital in danger. 
A good, substantial joke, like the con- 
stituency of Old Sarum, should be con- 
fined to one representative, and per- 
petuated only by tradition. It should 
be seldom drawn upon, reserved for 
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great occasions, and the moment of 
action watched as sedulously as the 
crisis of a battle. Californian gold i 
scarcely a more unadulterated treasure, 
but indiscreet repetition sinks its value 
below zero. Let your crack witticis ny 
your four-and- twenty- -pounder joke 
once escape into a book, and those who 
laughed till then become the first to 
sneer. They say—‘‘ Oh! we have had 
that before ; it is as old as the hills; it 
is sad stuff—a decided Joe!” While 
they all know in their hearts the joke 
is a sound legitimate joke, there is no 
such repository as Joe Miller in exis- 
tence; and the identity of that - 
sone individual is as doubtful <¢ 

t 


nat of King Arthur, the dragon of 


Wantley, or the dun cow of War- 
wick. 

Who has not had his own stories 
told back to him without acknowledg- 
ment, by unblushing pirates; but so 
altered and disguised, that he scarcely 
recognized his own offspring? This is 
acase of penance; but it is even more 
mortifying to see them garbled in a 
jest-book, and cried about for a penny. 
Many are the “ trials of temper” which 
await the professional joker, if he rides 
his hobby-horse too fast. Listen to 
this, ye men of fun:—husband your 
materials; as your stores are ample, 
dispense them sparingly; and, above 
all, abstain from rushing madly into 
print. 

Where did Mr. Gillies pick up his 
information, that a first folio Shaks- 
peare, rooted out from the lumbered 
book-shelves of the old Laird of Bon- 
nymune, could have been sold for the 
enormous sum of £500, even “ flank- 
ed,” as he tell us, by the second and 
third editions? And what has since 
become of this costly purchase ? What 
happy living collector holds it in his 
keeping ? ‘Surely, as Lord Ogleby 
says, “there have been some mistakes 
here.” The first folio Shakspeare is a 
rare and much sought after volume, 
When a true book-hunter pounces on 
it, he exclaims, as did the scientific 
Greek of old, ‘‘ Evgnxa!” But we 
question if it ever produced anything 
like the money named. Dr. Dibdin, 
in his ‘ Library Companion,’ ’ devotes 
avery long and entertaining note en- 


tirely to the pedigree and “history of 


this rara avis. The number of the ori- 
ginal impression is supposed to have 
been about 250, nearly fifty of which 
are traceable to the present day. Dr. 


Dibdin enumerates above thirty, with 
the names of the possessors, and the 
prices paid. But he makes no allusion 
to this Bonnymune copy, neither does 
he mention Mr. James Roche, who is 
given as the purchaser. So minute 4 
biblios graphe r could scarcely have been 
ignorant of such a remarkable incident. 
ile tells us the largest sum ever given 
for the first edition alone, up to 
1825, amounted to £121 16s.; this 
was paid for the copy belonging 
to the late Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
supposed to be the finest in existence, 
and bequeathed by him, with the rest 
of his magnificent ‘library, to the Bri- 
tish Muse um. The book was found 
at Cork, and fell into the possession of 
the late Mr. G. Mullen, an eminent 
bookbinder in Dublin. It was sold by 
him to Mr. Grenville, as he himself in- 
formed the writer of this article. We 
think there are still scattered through 
Ireland, in obscure country towns, and 
old country houses, “at the back of 
God speed,” as they say in’ the Hi- 
bernian vernacular, many curious and 
valuable old books, paintings, and 
prints, worth a pilgrimage to those 
who have cash and leisure; in fact, 
mines of unexplored wealth, 

Very lately, a first folio Shakspeare 
belonging to the Right Hon. C, 
Wynne, “produced, as the papers in- 
formed us, one hundred and Sorty-siz 
pounds, Ww hich, i in all probability, is the 
maximum price the book ever sold for: 
a heavy investment for a single volume, 
without illustrations, and of no typo- 
graphical beauty. We must here re- 
cord a reminiscence of bibliomaniacal 
ferocity, although we ought to blush for 
it. An old book-collector, in Dublin, 
who died in 1831, possessed a fine first 
folio Shakspeare, which he had pur- 
chased for £30, at the sale of the Hon. 
Denis Daly’s library, in 1792, and had 
enjoyed nearly forty years. We had 
long coveted it, and knew he was old, 
and breaking fast. He had a habit 
occasionally ‘of sitting to bask in his 
front parlour by the window. We used 
often to walk “by, and peep at him. 
From time to time he appeared ill, and 
not likely to last long. Our spirits 
rose. ‘*Qne morn,” as Gray says in 
his Elegy, ‘ we miss’d him at the cus- 
tom’d spot.’ ” He was dead. We went 
home, and dreamt that night that the 
Shakspeare was ours. In a short time, 
his library was sold by auction, and 
the long- coveted treasure fell into our 
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possession for £15,* ‘* Tantene ani- 
mis (bibliographicis) ire!” The mad- 
ness of book-collecting exceeds even 
the rage of religious or political con- 
troversy. It “ petrifies the feeling,” 
as Burns says, and makes natures, 
otherwise amiable, sometimes forget the 


ties of kindred, and the sympathies of 


humanity. 

Three of the eccentrics recalled to 
our attention by Mr. Gillies, with some 
felicitous examples of their peculiar 
oddities, were unquestionably mono- 
maniacs. Horace says, ‘‘ semel insana- 
vimus omnes.” Taken in the extended 
sense, this would imply that all man- 
kind are candidates for a straight waist- 
coat. ‘Without going so far as this, 
perhaps a large section of the human 
family are monomaniacs. Enthusiasm 
on any particular subject comes very 
nearly to the same point. 

Lord Gardenstone, Lord ] Monboddo, 
and Lord Buchan, were three very 
strange individuals; the two first, 
lords of session, or paper lords, as 
they call the judges in Scotland ; the 
last, a veritable peer. Lord Garden- 
stone is supposed to have ended his 
days by suicide, in 1794.¢ He built 
the pretty little temple over St. Ber- 
nard’s Well, on the bank of the Water 
of Leith (whic hall who know Edinburgh 
have passed a hundred times), with an 
inscription, and, if we recollect rightly, 
a monstrous statue of Hygeia. His 
authorship extended beyond the *‘ Tra- 
velling Memoranda” mentioned by Mr. 
Gillies, and which he denominates truly, 
**meretwaddle.” In 1792, he published, 
in Edinburgh, a small volume of «* Mis- 
cellanies in Prose and Verse,” a worthy 
companion of the “* Memoranda,” and 
which includes, among other drivel- 
lings, remarks on Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Alas | poor Shakspeare! Did ever 
mortal poet suffer so much at the hands 
of ruthless expounders? What a relief 
it is to stumble on an edition without 
notes! We then have some chance of 
elucidating the obscure passages. Had 
he thought as much of future fame as 
Ben Johnson did, who edited, himself, 
the first edition of his works, instead 
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of leaving them to be compiled after 
his death from the mutilated play-house 
copies, he would have added much to 
his own immortal fame ; and the world 
would have been spared many hundred 
volumes of bewildering controversy on 
disputed sentences, which prove very 
little beyond the ingenuity of the writ- 
ers. When we ponder over some of these 
laboured notes by such deep scholars 
as Warburton, Upton, Grey, Capel, 
Steevens, and others of similar quality, 
we are surprised that men should take 
so much trouble to be wrong. Douce 
says, ‘fof all the commentators on 
Sh: akspee ure, Warburton is surely the 
worst.” We apprehend he is right. 
The learned bishop cared more for his 
own conceits than for the meaning of 
his author, and expected the reader to 
lose sight of the text, in wonder at the 
comment. If Shakspeare meets his 
annotators in the other world, he will 
shun most of them with gloomy discon- 
tent, as the indignant shade ‘of Ajax 
avoids Ulysses, in the Odyssey. 

Mr. Gillies regrets (and we join in 
the feeling) that he cannot give more 
ample reminiscences of Lord Mon- 
boddo. We, too, think it strange 
** that no one among his successors has 
ever thought of publishing an authentic 
memoir of this eccentric enthusiast, 
with a review of his speculations.” To 
read his works is impossible, and would 
be sinful waste of time if patience could 
achieve the miracle. He says himself 
(as Mr. Gillies tells us) of his principal 
work in three quartos, ‘‘ that if he 
wished to offer it for sale, no publisher 
in Britain would give even one shilling 
for the copyright.” Again, we wonder 
how a professed scholar and an able 


jurist should waste his time on mysti- 


cal lucubrations, certain to find few 
readers: and again, the only solution 
we can find is, it must have been mo- 
nomania. But we should, neverthe- 
less, like to know more of the man, his 
peculiar notions, his private habits, and 
his domestic economy. Some interest- 
ing minutiz may be gleaned from Bos- 
well. In the “ Tour to the Hebrides,’ 

Monboddo was visited, but the great 


* Where was our old friend Conway, who suffered us to win the prize so cheaply, 
and, we believe, to this hour sighs in vain for such a gem in his splendid collection? 


This book was sold again in 1837, and brought £33. 


There are two in Dublin 


now,—a very fine perfect copy in Lord Charlemont’s library ; and a defective one in 


Trinity College. 


¢ Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 
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Leviathan, and “the philosopher who 
danced naked on the house-top on De- 
cember mornings,” never warmly cot- 
toned to each other, although on some 
points there was resemblance between 
them, and the mischief-loving wag, 
Foote, called Monboddo an Elzevir 
edition of Johnson. 

The idea that men were formerly 
born with caudal appendages, supposed 
to'have been first suggested in the 
startling theories of Lord Monboddo, 
is neither so original nor so outrageous 
as people imagine. Among the enact- 
ments of the early Norman kings of 
Sicily is a statute which obliges parents, 
under a specific penalty, to pluck out 
the tails of their children within a cer- 
tain time after their birth,—whenever 
the necessity exists. The qualifying 
clause proves that such exceptions had 
occurred. <A copy of this law was once 
shown to us in an old volume by a 
learned Franciscan monk, curator of 
the library in one of the principal 
monasteries at Palermo, where we saw, 
at the same time, a goodly collection 
of tomes in many languages; but near- 
ly all that were valuable or instructive, 
including Shakspeare, not accessible to 
the inmates of the establishment, being 
marked on the back with a large P, 
signifying proibito. 

One of Lord Monboddo’s favourite 
notions, that the ancients were superior 
to the moderns, excited the bile of Dr. 
Johnson almost as much as the contra- 
dictory absurdity, that our original an- 
cestors were ourang-outangs, an asser- 
tion which Mr. Gillies maintains ‘will 
not be easily discovered in any of his 
multifarious writings.” Mrs. Candour 
says, in Sheridan's sparkling comedy, 
there never was a scandalous story 
without some foundation; and we opine 
this hypothesis has scarcely been fixed 
on the learned judge by the mere “in- 
genious interpolations of ultra-facetious 
critics.” * Gibbon congratulates him- 
self (in his short sketch of his own life) 
that he made his appearance in a late 
period, when everything was improved, 
and the human race wiser and better 
than they had been in earlier ages. 


The deist is nearer to the truth than 
the metaphysician. In mere bodily 
strength, and in the noble exercises of 
eating and drinking, we are behind our 
progenitors ; but in what else can they 
take rank above us? Our modern 
athlete cannot wield the ponderous 
masses of rock with which the heroes 
of the Iliad saluted the heads and 
knees of their opponents ; neither can 
recent convivialists emulate their table 
feats. We have no Milo of Crotona, 
who can kill a four-year-old bullock 
with one blow of his fist, and eat the 
entire animal in a single day; neither 
have we any living potentate who, with 
the Roman Emperor, Maximin, can 
devour diurnally forty pounds of beef, 
and drink nineteen bottles of wine. 
But we can do many better things, 
which they never heard of. We can 
traverse oceans unknown to them by 
aid of the compass; we can bring the 
most distant regions into close prox- 
imity by the power of steam; and we 
can govern matter by mind instead of 
mere animal strength. 

That a man may degenerate into a 
monkey, we sometimes meet with what 
very much resembles tangible evidence; 
but to suppose that an ourang-outang 
should in the advancing scale grow up 
into a man, is madness prepense. La- 
marck gravely sets forth this doctrine, 
going far beyond any original notion 
of Monboddo, and in this he is fol- 
lowed by an ingenious sophist, the 
author of “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation,” and other philo- 
sophers of the same school, who advo. 
cate what they call “ progressive de- 
velopment.” This means, according 
to them, that every species ascends and 
merges into another superior to itself; 
that fishes and snakes become birds 
and four-footed animals, and that the 
origin of man is still an open question.t 

Against all this absurdity there is 
nothing to oppose but the simple truth 
of natural and revealed religion, with 
the entire concordance of geology, 
when geology is not distorted. These 
wild theorists break down irremediably 
half way on the road to a conclusion, 





* Vol. I., page 129, Memoirs, 


+ See ‘* Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” 4th Ed. p. 305. In the 
reign of Louis XV., a French savant, by name Maillet, broached doctrines by many 
degrees more fanciful and extravagant than even these. He is quoted in a very 
clever volume on Geology, called * The Old Red Sandstone,” by Hugh Miller, 


Edinburgh. 
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Their chain snaps asunder just where 
they re quire the strongest link. 

By far the most at nusing original 
introduced in Mr. Gillies’ pages, is 
the late Earl of Buchan. We knew 
him well, and have spent hours in his 
company (not always by choice), lis- 
tening to his whimsicalities. He was 
very mad indeed, but perfectly harm- 
less; a kind of estimable, good-hu- 
moured bore, something like what 
Lord Byron described Monk Lewis to 
be; «in his old age, terribly prosaic ; 
an unflinching button-holder, and in- 
clined to bestow ‘all his tediousness ” 
on the victim he hooked, without cur- 
tailment or remorse. He was perpe- 
tually in motion, always doing nothing 
with restless ac tivity, telling intermi- 
nable romances which he devoutly be- 
lieved, and seeming to build all his 
happiness on his own eccentricities. He 
was very healthy, and very old, with 
a new crotchet or vagary for every 
day. The following instance, recorded 
by Mr. Gillies, is worth the attention 
of our readers :— 


“ Another of his lordship’s breakfast 
parties drew on him the ridicule of all 
the town. It was even commemorated 
in the ‘ Tow .. Eclogue,’ a clever satire 
by the Rev. H. Drummond, by pub- 
lishing whic h the author made for him- 
self such vindictive and inveterate ene- 
mies, that he was forced to abscond. 
Lord Buchan selected nine young ladies 
of rank, who were to personate the Nine 
Muses, while he himself received them 
as ‘Glorious Apollo.’ The young ladies 
and their illustrious host were in fancy 
dresses, but unluckily the classic models 
had in one instance been too closely ob- 
served, for when Cupid entered with 
the tea-kettle, he had no dress whatso- 
ever. Hereupon, the nine young ladies 
were so much amazed, that they all 
started up, and tittering or screeching, 
ran out of the room. For this trifling 
blunder Apollo cared not a rush. It 
detracted not one iota from his own 
dignity in his own estimation. The 
classical scene had taken place, and 
therewith he was content. Ifthe whole 
world chose to crack its sides with 
laughter at him, he could remain tran- 
quil and unmoved.” 


* One of the € 
William the Fourth. 
his day. ‘* Mad Davy,” 
whimsical. 
tinguished us with es special favour, 
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Lord Buchan planned a grand alle- 
gorical painti ng from this scene; but 
as the artist he patronized obje cted to 
work any longer for fame only, and 
his lords ship's favour included no dis- 
bursement of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, the project was abandoned. 

We subjoin an original anecdote of 
this whimsical old peer, which may bere- 
lied on as authentic. It has never been 
in print before, and conveys a good idea 
of his mode of patronage. A young 
man, then nearly a stranger in ‘Edin. 
burgh, fighting his way up in a very 
precarious profession, but who, from 
private connexions, was in good so- 
ciety, had received a warm introdue- 
tion to Lord Buchan, from his son, Sir 
David Erskine,* almost as great an 
oddity as his father, and who succeeded 
him in the possession of Dryburgh 
Abbey. One morning he called on 
his intended protegé, and se: ating him- 
self with vast t solemnity, said, “I am 
resolved to make your fortune, and 
I’ve arranged it ‘all. Get me a 
card.” The card was produced.— 
‘“*No: that won’t do; it must be three 
times as large.” W ith some difficulty 
a piece of drawing-board was found, 
and cut to the size | and shape required 
—oblong, about eight inches long, and 
five broad, resembling a Dublin Castle 
invitation. On this he wrote slowly, in 
large distinct characters, **The Earl 
of Buchan;” then placed it on the 
mantel-piece over the chimne +y, retiring 
backwards, and shifting from ri ight to 
left, to observe how it looked. At 
length he was satisfied. ‘ Now ring r 
the bell, and call in your landlady.’ 
He was obe syed, and the ancient dame 
made her appearance. ‘Old woman,” 
said the peer, ‘can you read written 
hand? Answer!” «Can I no’? ay, 
and write it too. Wha but me maks 
out the bills on Saturday? It's no’ 
David, I’m thinking, for he’s amaist 
aye fou’, mair especially just afore 
the Sabbath.” « Old wom: wn, you are 
garrulous; go and read that,” pointing 
to the card. Whereupon the Sybil 
read, and shouted, “Eh, Gude save 
us, the Yerle o’ Buchan! a real lord! 
an’ in our house! Siccan an honour! 


Saptains of Cadets at the Military College, and knighted by King 
His memory is dear to all the Marlow and Sandhurst men of 
as we impude ntly christened him, was as kind as he was 
Many are the tricks we have assisted in playing him, and yet he dis- 
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Hech, sirs! Here, David, David, 
come awa ben and look at the Yerle 
o’ Buchan!” He then pushed the old 
lady out, and continued—**‘ Now, leave 
that card there for a month or two, and 
don't allow it on any account to be 
touched. Everybody that comes in 
will see that the Earl of Buchan has 
called on you, and your fortune is 
made.” The protegé thanked the pa- 
tron with becoming warmth. ‘ Now,” 

said he, ‘‘I shall do more still. Put 
on your hat, and come with me.” 
They went out together, and arm in 
arm three times traversed the entire 
length of Princes-street, all the world 
nodding, smiling, and wondering, and 
not a few scuttling out of the way, as 
fast as their legs could carry them, 
when they saw the party approaching. 
This was a little unintelligible to the 
novice at first, but he “afterwards 
learned to understand it. At the cor- 
ner of St. Andrew’s-square the Earl 
took his leave, and shook his compa- 
nion by the hand, saying, “‘ Good bye; 
you'll get on rapidly now. You have 
been seen walking with the 
Buchan, and your position in society 
is established. I don’t think I shall 
stop even here.” Nor did he; for the 
next day he called : again, and presente ~l 
a copy of his ‘¢ Essay s,” with a suitable 
inscription. The ungrateful receiver 
took the gift, but never had the grace 
to cut the leaves open, for which, in 
due course, retribution fell on him. 
Soon after, the book was stolen from 
his shelf, with the only silver spoon he 
then had ever possessed. 

We subjoin a letter preserved by 
Mr. Gillies, which is amusingly cha- 
racteristic :— 

“* Edinburgh, March 28, 1814. 

“My pear Gituies,—I have begun 
to print my anonymous and fugitive 
Essays, at my own press, in Merchant’ S- 
court. I begin with those of * Ander- 
son’s Miscellany’ in the years 1790-1 -2- 
4. I shall then proceed to those inserted 
in ‘Sibbald’s Magazine,’ in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Magazine,’ and in still later pub- 
lications ; last of all, I shall give part of 
my Commercium Epistolicum Literarium. 
What a pleasant thing for you, and how 
sanative it would be for you to come 
here immediately to superintend the 
press! A thousand melancholy sonnets 
would never tend so much to preserve 
your memory as such a pious undertak- 
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ing. Come then, dear Gillies, and fare- 
well, ‘ Arise, or be for ever lost.’ Your 
assured friend, Bucuan.” 


Among the great ones of our land, 

patrons of the Lord Buchan school are 
sufficiently numerous. They bear some 
resemblance to the ‘‘helps,” as servants 
call themselves in America, who leave 
you to do all the work of the house 
yourself, They make a great fuss about 
nothing, ** kee ‘ping the word of promise 
to the ear,” while they ‘* break it to the 
hope ;” and verify the definition of the 
gruff moralist, in his celebrated letter 
to Lord Chesterfield—* A patron is 
one who looks with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water, 
and when he has reached ground en- 
cumbers him with help.” Sir Walter 
Scott was not one of these. His kind 
heart and active benevolence went to 
work at once, and always in the right 
direction, to serve and advance those 
commended to him, and their name was 
legion. Mr. Gillies speaks warmly of 
his indulgence to literary aspirants, no 
matter how humble or wayward they 
might be, and mentions a particular 
case in which his repeated efforts to 
encourage an incipient poet were foiled 
by the incurable shyness of the neo- 
phyte. The following letter has never 
betore been published. It furnishes an 
interesting evidence of his readiness to 
bring forward merit, and is addressed 
to our old and valued friend, Terence 
Magrath. On coming to Edinburgh, 
he had brought an introduction to the 
great lion of the North, Sir Walter 
took a fancy to the individual man, as 
everybody does when they know him, 
and sought the readiest mode of en- 
couraging his talent. 


** Dear Mr. Macratu,—I havea a- 
vour to request of you, and do not trust 
it to the verbal entreaty of Mr. John 
Ballantyne, though he has promised to 
back me with all his eloquence. It is to 
solicit the pleasure of your company 
along with the Ballantyne s, and other 
friends, to the Duke of Buccleugh’'s 
cattle show, on the 22nd October. I will 
have the pleasure of introducing you, 
and making your talents known to a 
very amiable family,* who have it in 
their power to be effectual patrons to 
merit of ever y descr iption, and are par- 
ticularly fond of music. I have a bed 
for you at Abbotsford. John Ballantyne 


“ The Duke of Buccleugh’s. 
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promises to escort you safely hither, 
and I hope you will give methe pleasure 
of your company for a day or two, to 
look about you. Pray do not say no to 
this request, and believe me, dear sir, 
your faithful servant, 


** WALTER Scorr. 
** Abbotsford, October 3, 1817. 
“To Mr. Magrath, 
St. Andrew-street, Edinburgh.” 


He writes as if asking a service in- 
stead of conferring one, and follows 
this up in a letter to the Duke, a day 
or ttvo after :— 


“*T have an inimitable good songster 
in the person of Terence Magrath, who 
teaches my girls. He beats almost all 
whom [have ever heard attempt Moore's 
songs. I never heard a better singer 
in a room, and for an after-supper song, 
he almost equals Irish Johnstone.”* 


In 1835, or 1836, Mr. Gillies found 
himself, greatly to his surprise, ap- 
pointed literary executor to his noble 
friend, Lord Buchan, but the office 

roved a sinecure, as no publisher was 
inclined to take the risk. The world 
lost nothing, he saved his trouble, and 
some respectable bookseller escaped a 
heavy article. We have dwelt longer 
on some of the characters introduced 
in the early part of these memoirs, 
than we can on others which occupy 
the subsequent pages. ‘The latter be- 
ing of more general reputation, and 
their names familiar to everybody, il- 
lustrative annotation becomes super- 
fluous. 

By far the most interesting portion 


of these volumes is that which treats of 


the shining, lights of Edinburgh, dur- 
ing the bright period when that nor- 
thern metropolis vindicated its claim 
to the title of the modern Athens, 
and her men of ink became immortal 
in monthly, annual, and perpetual 
literature. 

Old Edina was in those days a plea- 
sant resting-place, where mind and 
body met with wholesome recreation. 
There were good dinners, where seniors 
talked, and juniors listened, and im- 


proved; evening parties redundant of 


beauty and fashion ; and jovial suppers 
at Ambrose’s for rollicking bachelors. 
The panic of 1825 shook the fabric of 
society to the centre, carried dismay 


* Lockhart’s Life, Ed. 1842, p. 355. 
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to many a cheerful hearth, broke up 
the credit of many flourishing houses, 
shivered the wand of the great 1 magician 
himself, and forced him ever after to 
fold his wings, and toil on, until worn 
out by preternatural exertion. From 
that hour his genius was fettered, and 
what before had been recreation and 
enjoyment, changed to exhausting, end. 
less drudgery. There was no resisting 
the storm, “ temple and tower went 
down before it, as of old before the stern 
Emathian conqueror.” Edinburgh re- 
ceived a shock which she has never 
thoroughly recovered. 

There is a good deal in the second 
volume about Sir Brooke Boothby and 
Sir Egerton Brydges. But little inte- 
rest is attached to either of these names, 
The former was never much known 
beyond a private circle ; the latter is 
now nearly forgotten by all. At one 
time he was well recognised by biblio- 
gre uphical men from the activity of his 
private printing press at Lee Priory, 
which for many years was in continual 
exercise. His own contributions to it 
are very numerous, and some of his 
literary labours are not without merit; 
but they belong tothe elass which repose 
on dusty shelves, and are seldom asto- 
nished by removal. These private 
presses have, on the whole, done less 
for general literature than might have 
been expected. They minister to an- 
tiquarian curiosity rather than to use- 
ful knowledge. Look over the lists of 
what they have sent forth, and on which 
subject full information is to be met 
with in Dibdin’s ‘* Bibliomania ” and 
‘¢ Library Companion,” Martin’s “ List 
of privately printed Books,” and 
Clarke’s ‘* Repertorium Bibliogra- 
phicum.” The selection appears mea- 
gre and unsatisfactory in the extreme.t 
The far-famed Strawberry Hill cata- 
logue, as an example, has little beyond 
second-rate articles, and many of these 
of a most trifling nature—broadsides, 
single sheets, and casual jeux d’esprit. 
The Lucan, superintended by Bentley, 
is the best volume Horace Walpole 
ever printed, but it is scarcely ever 


read, as being neither portable nor easy 
to be attained. 

In vol. i. p. 39, of these Memoirs, 
we find mention of some long letters 
to Sir Brooke Boothby from Lord 


~ Some of those more recently established have done better things 
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Nelson, sometimes followed up by a 
postscript in a sad scrawling style from 

¢ Maria.’” If by Maria is meg unt Lady 
Hamilton, as we Fesajesiete, her name 
was ** Emma.” 
much consequence, but still a very 
careless one, which a dash of the pen 
would have rectified. 

There are many letters from Sir 
Walter Scott, Wordsworth, the late 
Lord Caernarvon (then Lord Port- 
chester), Sir Egerton Brydges, and 
others, which now appear for the first 
time, and are all more or less interest- 
ing. ‘Twoin particular deserve notice, 
from Dr. John Gillies, author of the 
‘* History of Greece,” and many other 
works of first-rate merit. These letters 
are too long for insertion, and curtail- 
ment would spoil them. They are ex- 
cellent specimens of literary corres- 
pondence. No memoirs of the life and 
writings of Dr. Gillies have yet ap- 
peared, and if his nephew has leisure 
and materials, we think such a book 
would be a valuable acquisitic on. 

There are also amusing particulars 
of Henry Mackenzie, the “*Man of 
Feeling,” Maturin, the author of Ber- 
tram, John Clarke, afterwards Lord 
Eldin; John Pinkerton, an undoubted 
nuisance; James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd — of all originals the most 
extraordinary ; of Thomas Cz umpbell, 
the Bard of Hope ; of the origin of 
Blackwood's Magazine and the Chaldee 
Manuscript, which set all Edinburgh 
by the ears, and of which it is diffi- 
cult to say whether it produced most 
fun or indignation. 


Delightful are these reminiscences of 


** Auld Reekie,” and the memorabilia 
of that far-famed capital. They carry 
us back to five happy years of that ver y 
period, when we sojourned within her 
walls and communed with her worthies; 
when the heart was light, the brow 
unwrinkled by either time or care, and 
the thick black locks had not been su- 
perseded by shreds of iron gray trans- 
forming into silvery white. We were 
ac quainted with many of these parties 

commemorated by Mr. Gillies, and as 
we turn over his pages we think of 
many more we knew and mingled with, 
who have nearly all passed away with 
the others, and are thus called up again 
to mental vision. 

There was James Ballantyne, the bro- 
ther of John, of whom the wicked wits 
said in the Chaldee Manuscript, “ He 
nibbleth the shoe-latchets of the mighty, 
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and darkeneth counsel by the multi- 
plying of vain words.” He had these 
peculiarities undoubtedly, but they 
were very entertaining, and he was 
withal a man of good pretensions in let- 
ters, and the best writer of a theatrical 
criticism in Scotland. There were also 
Liston, the great chirurgeon; Sir Wil- 
liam Allan, the most unassuming man 
of genius that ever lived; Grecian 
Williams and “ Big” Williams, two 
men of very different proportions ; 
David Bridges, who had a soul above 
buttons; Miller, the politest of book- 
sellers; Constable, the haughtiest ; 
Blackwood, the gravest; and Peter 
Hill, the merriest. There was also a 
strange animal of the bibliopolistic 
species, named Stevenson, patronised 
by Sir Walter Scott, who dwelt in a 
cellar in Princes-street, well stocked 
with rare and curious old volumes, of 
which he knew the value. There were 
Drs. Chalmers and Andrew Thompson, 
— in the pulpit ; and sometimes 
there came the Rev. Edward Irving, 

iechine like an exceedingly mad mis. 
sionary, to hear whose rhapsodies peo- 
ple crowded round the doors long be- 
fure they were opened, as in remote 
periods at the pit and gallery entrances 
of theatres, and sacrificed pounds of 
solid substance with innumerable skirts 
of coats. There were Dr. Hamilton 
with the cocked hat, and his still more 
celebrated Namesake, without one. 
There were Patrick Robertson, called 
by his familiars Peter, not yet a 
judge, but unrivalled at a joke, or 
as a president or croupier; and Do- 
naldson, the great chess-player, who 
beat the London Club, and laughed 
the Automaton to scorn. There were 
Roland, the best fencer in Europe, and 
Francalanza, not worth a tithe of him. 
There were (and are still) William 
Murray, incomparable both as mana- 
ger and actor, and Mackay, the inimi- 
table Baillie Jarvic. There were— 
now that our memory is on its mettle, 
we verily believe we could g allopmerrily 
on to the “crack of doom,” and not 
exhaust the list—but we must hurry 
to an end. Last, though far from 
least, there was dear old William Kerr, 
for more than forty years secretary to 
the General Post Office, and univer- 
sally beloved of men. We can see him 
now, shuffling along ina pair of bound- 
less ‘shoes, shaped like canoes from 
Otaheite or Owhyhee; the strings of 
his nether garments untied in graceful 
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abandonment, his frill embroidered 
with snuff, and his face glowing with 
eres always in a bustle, and 

early invisible behind piles of letters. 
He was simple as a child himself, and 
had no belief in human duplicity. In 
that gentle nature there were no pas- 
sions ; the temperament was too mild 
to admit such turbulent inmates; but 
it acknowledged three ruling propensi- 
ties. These were, dabbling in all the 
lotteries; franking everything for all 


his acquaintance, from half a sheet of 


note paper up to a house-key or a par- 
cel of haberdashery ;* and attending 
everybody’s funeral. How he found 
time for the latter avocation, it was 
impossible to divine, but that he never 
neglected it is certain. Ifallon whom 
he bestowed that attention could have 
obtained leave for a single day to return 
the compliment when his own inter- 
ment occurred, the procession would 
have been longer and more numerous 
than that which graced the royal pro- 
gress of George IV. from Holyrood to 
the Castle and back again in the me- 
morable month of August, 1822. When 
our kind old friend, for such we ever 
found him, retired on a superannuated 
pension, and became master of his own 
time, we never could make out how he 
employed it, yet still he appeared in 
the usual hurry of business, and assur- 
edly he left ample occupation behind 
him for those who succeeded. The 
cleansing of the Augean stable was 
trifling recreation compared to reducing 
the disorder which reigned in every 
department of the Edinburgh post- 
office. 

Our author informs us that about 
the year 1827 he passed into a shadow, 
and muses a little on what he denomi- 
nates shadowism; by which is to be 
understood the state at which ancient 
gentlemen, whose “lands and goods 
are gone and spent,” are usually held 
to have arrived, by a benevolent public; 
who are set down as neither useful nor 
ornamental, seeing they have nothing 
left, and are perpetually receiving notice 
to make vacancies, with hints that their 
room would be preferred to their com- 
pany. It must be admitted the fast 
gener: ition of the prese nt century are 
strongly imbued with these charitable 
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feelings towards their elders. ‘A go- 
vernor” of forty, or thereg rbouts, is 
considered a sort of Methuselah. He 
“has liv’d long enough,” as Macbeth 
threnodizes, and should give place to 
yaunger ¢ and abler substitutes. Much 
difference of opinion exists between 
the conflicting parties as to when these 
abdications become graceful and ne- 
cessary. It is unquestionably mortify- 
ing to illustrate, in your own case, the 
truth of the poet’s line— 


“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 


Nevertheless it behoves all responsible 
fathers of families, and well-preserved 
old ladies, of either sex, in good health 
and spirits, to withstand resolutely the 
spread of these opinions, and to insist 
on exercising all the rights and privi- 
leges of living utility, until they of their 
own free will consent to resign them. If 
they do not look to it in time, and 
fight for themselves, they will chance, 
ere long, to be treated much after the 
fashion in which heads of Hindu fami- 
lies are disposed of by impatient suc- 
cessors, when they conceive their sires 
to have become useless incumbrances. 
They are told affectionately that Brama 
wants them, and they must go to him; 
whereupon their ears and noses are 
plugged up, and they are thrown into 
the Ganges, just as the Sultan some- 
times disposes of frail young ladies of 
his establishment in the adjacent Bos- 
phorus. A friend of ours, now a gene- 
ral, but then a very young officer in 
India, once witnessed this operation in 
progress, and performed what he 
thought an act of humanity in rescuing 
the patient from his cold bath before he 
was drowned, and had to keep him 
ever after for his pains. He was by 
no means thankful for the interference, 
and rather reproached his deliverer for 
restoring him. He was dead in law, 
struck off from his caste, no longer 
acknowledged by any one, and a stray 
waif on creation’s waste. A good les- 
son for philanthropists who are inclined 
to meddle gratuitously in other people’s 
affairs. 

The portion of this work which treats 
of foreign travel and continental noto- 
rieties, including Goéthe, Tieck, Mill- 


* In those days public officials at the head of departments had unlimited power 
of franking to any weight, which privilege they abused fearfully, and their friends 
called on them to exercise it without remorse. 
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ner, Dr. Becker, and Gustavus IV. 
under his assumed name of Colonel 
Gustafson, are neither particularly 
amusing nor edifying, and we are not 
sorry when our author gets home again, 
although nothing bright or cheering 
appears to have hailed his return. 
Goéthe, like many others, has had his 
day. The present reading public 
know nothing of the “Sorrows of Wer- 
ter ;” and he would be a very rash 
publisher who should venture its revi- 
val. It is buried in the same sepulchre 
with “Zimmermann on_ Solitude.” 
Faust has become a little stale by the 
numerous translations,* and not even 
Scott could render ‘* Goétz Von Berlich- 
ingen” readable. ‘* Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship,” no doubt, contains an 
admirable analysis of Hamlet, forall who 
can understand and agree with it. The 
same may be freely admitted of Tieck’s 
lucubrations on our great dramatist 
and his immediate predecessors. We 
have been told lately by various writers 
that the German critics comprehend 
Shakspeare better than we do, and ex- 
pound his mighty genius more faith- 
fully. That they have a more esthetict 
conception of his ideas, and can pene- 
trate more thoroughly all the intricate 
machinery of his imagination. On these 
points we are either ignorant or obsti- 
nate. We don’t pretend to understand 
clearly what @sthetic means; we think 


the merit of Shakspeare, like that of 
every great original genius, was sim- 
ple rather than complex. We fancy 
his meanings to be obvious rather than 
obscure or mystical, and we leave others 
to enter into a controversy we freely 
confess to be a little beyond our mark. 

We here take leave of Mr. Gillies 
and his agreeable volumes, thanking 
him for the entertainment we have de- 
rived from them, and still more for the 
pleasant recollections they have re- 
vived. When they reach a second 
edition, we entreat of him to purify 
them from the constant repetition of 
the most common-place French terms 
which occurs incessantly, and is both 
affected and unnecessary. The text 
is disfigured, and the sense is anything 
but improved, by these substitutions. 
It is also clearly unjust to the native, 
vigorous Saxon, which is thus pushed 
from its legitimate position tomake way 
for exotic intruders, with very inferior 
pretensions. The practice, we are 
sorry to observe, is becoming too gene- 
ral. If our writers continue to indulge 
in this, at the rate they are doing at 
present, we shall very soon cease to 
have a national tongue. English will 
disappear into French, and our stan- 
dard authors, of fifty years’ antiquity, 
will require the help ofa dictionary, 
and be classed, with Greek and Latin, 
among the dead languages. 


* Dr. Anster’s is unquestionably the best, and conveys vividly the spirit of the 


original. 


T Mr. Gillies talks of an esthetical tea, which he assisted at in Dresden. We 
have heard of a dancing tea in London and other places at home; (thé dansante) 
and this sounds odd enough; but an esthetical tea is quite appalling. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER VI. 


G.Lenpruip, the residence of Brook 
Aylmer, in the barony of West Mus- 
kerry, was a pretty, romantic spot : 

no thing wonderful or extraordinary ; 
there are hundreds as pleasing and 
pretty in most mountainous districts. 
Still it was a very pretty spot; such 
as a quict, thoughtful man might de- 

sire to possess; a little seclude d nook, 
amid the swect solitudes of rock, and 
heather, and mountain. A rugged old 
road, leading from Macroom to Mill- 
street, passed by the gate, and con- 
ducted the traveller, according to the 
manner of our ancestors, up and down 
hills, and amid stones and declivities, 
till he was deposited, sorely bumped, 
bruised, and wearied, at his journey’s 
end. ‘The inconveniences of travel 
were, however, recompensed to any 
one who had a soul for the picturesque, 
by the beauty and frequent grandeur 
of the scenery through whic h it led. 
To the north exte ndec da wild, rugged 
tract of heath, and moor, and turf- bog, 
beyond which, at a distance of about 
four or five miles, the 
Musherymore uprose in solitary ma- 
jesty. He who has not yet climbed 
that lofty mountain, and viewed the 
splendid panorama from its summit, 
has a great pleasure in store. Farand 
away, beneath the spectator, who gazes 
as from an eagle’s flight, each well- 
known field, and road, and farm, can 
scarce be recognised, in their dwindled 
littleness. Southward and westward 
is one of the noblest mountain 
in the kingdom: occupying the dis- 
trict of Cork and Kerry between 
Crookhaven and Tralee; including the 
mountains of Bantry, with the Priest’s 
Leap: the beautiful and superb cliffs 
that environ and throw their shadows 
on the waters and forests of the ex- 
quisite Glengariff: the deep-hidden 
monastic solitudes of Gougane Barra: 

the fairy-land of Killarney, Glena, and 
Mangerton, and the sublime pinnacles 

of the Reeks: a glorious array—a world 
for the poet and the painter—a land 
of romantic glens, and Jakes, 


ranges 


and 


grand form of 


waterfalls, and superb inlets of the 
ocean, and magnificent passes among 
the mountains. East and west, the 
ocean, at either side of Ireland, is 
faintly discernible. To the north, the 
eye overlooks the subordinate emi- 
nences of the Boggeraghs ; and surveys 
the counties of Limerick, Clare, Wa- 
terford, and Tipperary ; and pauses on 
the proud elevation of the Gaulties 

But this, by-the-bye. Our talk just 
now is about Glendruid, and not about 
what may be seen from the top ofa 
neighbouring mountain. The reader, 
if he is a bit of a poet, will excuse the 
digression ; and if he isn’t a poet, but, 
like King George IL., ‘hates both 
bainting ‘and boethr y,” why, he may go 
study Cocker; the less I (for one) have 
of his company the better. 

The old road took i its winding course 
through a succession of picturesque 
objects ; rock, and cliff, and copse, and 
sparkling streamlets disporting in their 
pebbly and broken channels, and 
mountain farms and ruined castle. 
But among them all, was none more 
lovely than Glendruid. As you ap- 
proached it from Macroom, it opened 
suddenly on you, at a turn of the road, 
The house, an old-fashioned, comfort- 
able mansion, with rounded gables, 
somewhat in the Elizabethan style, 
stood on a lawn of little swelling eme- 
rald hills, embowered in trees, partly 
the relics of an ancient forest. At the 
foot of these hills, gushing and foaming 
among the roc ks, there brawled a 
beautiful little river (yclept Foerish), 
over which the road led by a pictu- 
resque old moss-grown bridge : and 
beyond the house, sheltering it from 
the western gates, appe vared a range 
of copse-covered cliffs and hills, with 
the grand mountain of Mullahaneish 
towering in the background. 

Alas! sweet Glendruid! thy beauty 
is departed. Ill-management and reck- 
lessness of moral principle have dealt 
with dispoiling hand upon thee. No 
trees are left to sigh over days that are 
gone; they are all levelled to their 
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stumps, and sold. The emerald hills 
still smile on the passer-by; but the 
old house is a ruin—a wretched, lonely 
object, three-fourths dismantled and 
gone to decay, and abandoned to owls 
and jackdaws. Broken and defaced, 
with its windows mostly built up with 
stones; two or three panes of glass 
left, and the place of others supplied 
by an old hat or ragged garment ; the 
parlour, once the scene of hospitality, 
and mirth, and manene and plans, is te- 
nanted by a poor farmer, with his wife 
and brood of children, not to mention 
poultry, and an occasional visit from 
the pigs. 

Brook Aylmer, at the period of our 
narrative, was a bachelor of five-and- 
twenty years of age, or thereabouts. 
He had succee ded, on the recent death 
of his father, to a pretty property of 
some six or seven hundred per annum; 
and lived with a brother and an un- 
married sister, at Glendruid. 

It was a perpetual theme for won- 
derment in the country for ten miles 
round—that is to say, within a circle 
having the neighbouring town of Ma- 
croom for a centre, with a radius of 
ten miles, and circumference of sixty— 
that he was not married. Sundry ru- 
mours on the subject were afloat. Not 
a week elapsed, but the established 
gossips of the several lesser circles, 
within the greater circle above-men- 
tioned, had some news to tell about 
his approaching nuptials, Fact !— 
certain! settled !—you may depend on 
it, ma’am, for I hs id it from,” &e. &e. 

Poor fellow !—felix suum si bonum 
norit. He was little aware how his 
neighbours took care of him, and ma- 
naged his affairs for him. He could 
not ride into Macroom, but Miss Blun- 
derbore was sure he was going to see 
pretty little Miss Darkey Diddear. If 
he turned his bridle towards Mount- 
Massy, “ Ah!” says Mrs. Hawkes, of 
Clonracket, «I understand that ma- 
neuvre.” If he passed into Mount- 
Hedges, ** Whew!” exclaimed elderly 
Miss Coppinge y to her friend Mrs. 
Crump, «* Didn’t I tell you a month 
since?” If he bowed to the Miss 
Churchills, ‘Oh, ho!” says Dick 
Gander, of Grassfort, winking to Tom 
Savage, ‘is that the game you are at, 
my cock? Maybe I ain't up to your 
tricks!” Ifhe stopped to chat with 
Miss Judy Freke, Phil Fleming, pass- 
ing by, w ‘ould look sly, as if he was up 
toa thing or two. No taking in Phil 


Besides, Phil was jealous, and had his 
own private views about ‘Judy. And 
if he was only seen leading his horse, 
and walking ‘with Miss Pleasance, of 
C arrigasteira, the fact was suflicient— 
primary evidence, and no mistake ; 
and the only questions were, when the 
ceremony W vould take place, and what 
he would settle upon her, and what 
his sister would do—whether she would 
continue to reside at Glendruid, or 
whether . But no matter; no 
fear of Annie Aylmer ; sure, isn’t she 
engaged this year back to George 
Yahoo ?” 

‘*Lord, ma’am, what put that in 
your head? It ain’t George Yahoo; 
it’s Ben W hiting, of Carrigafooka, 
she’s engaged to.’ 

“Ww hy, then, Mrs. Tivy, George 
Yahoo is the man, as sure as this is a 
good cup of tay. I know it, and I 
have ravsin to know it.” 

«1 don’t belave it, Mrs. Tally!” 

« Why, then, upon me sacred ho- 
nour, Mrs. Tivy, my dear craythur, I 
have it from the best authority; and 
as we are friends, you know 1 would 
not desave you. Hark’ee—whisper, in 
your ear.” 

“ * Ah, you don’t say so, ma’am !” 

‘Tis as thrue as I’m a Christian 
woman.” 

And you are sure them was the 
very words?” 

«* As sure as—hark’ee, again!” 

«¢ Oh, then! Oh! oh! think of that, 
now! Well, well!” 

«You'll keep it a saycret!” 

‘¢ My dear, can you doubt me? We 
are frinds you know. Well, but that 
bates all I ever hear. And don’t her 
brother know it ?” 

** Not a word of it, ma’am.” 

“‘Why then, see that now! I con- 
fess I never liked Annie Aylmer. I 
always thought her a desateful, inthri- 
cate, schaymin’ little minx: though I 
always kep me opinnins to myself, 
and never tou!d anybody.” 

‘*T am sure you was too good-na- 
tured, ma’am.” 

‘«¢ We should never spake evil of our 
neighbours, Mrs. T Pally ; ; and that has 
alwa iys been a rule of mine; except it 
might be in a quiet way like, over a 
cup of tay, and be tween frinds. "Tis 
a mighty quare world we live in!” 

‘«« Why then, that’s thrue for you, 
Mrs. Tiv ‘" 

&e., &e., &e., &e. 

It is a very general rule that gossips 
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and tale-bearers are ill-natured and 
censorious. The love of gossip pro- 
ceeds from no wish for the welfare of 
others; no philosophic observation of 
human nature. It implies merely a rest- 
less itch of meddling ; a want ofrational 
occupation of the mind; a want of ob- 
jects, true, just, and lovely ; a taste for 
the mean and the little; and the va- 
nity of seeming knowing. The infor- 
mation about other people’s affairs, 
which is sought for by a genuine gos- 
sip, is not sought for with a view of 
doing them good. ‘ Non est curiosus,” 
saith a wise man, “ quin idem sit ma- 
levolus.” 

Perhaps it was partly owing to con- 
siderations like these that Brook Ayl- 
mer was no gossip. He was well-na- 
tured, benevolent, and just-minded. 
He thought so little of who was going 
to be married, that if you told him a 
rumour of the kind, it was ten to one, 
unless the parties were particular ac- 
quaintances of his own, but he forgot 
it in a week; which made some of his 
neighbours say he was a fool. 

Perhaps he lived too much in visions 
of the good and fair; which rendered 
him somewhat incomprehensible to 
some. 

Certes, it is useful to moderate our 
loftier aspirations with the homely, or- 
dinary business of life, and with a 
knowledge of the world, even of its 
baser and meaner ways. But then, 
again, how careful should a man be 
who loves the true and the beautiful, 
how he surrender the pure poetry of 
his soul to be darkened and polluted 
by juxta-position with the vulgarities, 
and selfishnesses, and humbugs of hu- 
man life. It may have been a feeling 
of this kind, combined with the bent 
of his own nature, that induced Ayl- 
mer to lead a retired life, and to shun 
rather than to seek the society of the 
neighbourhood. In a well-stored li- 
brary he found abundant material for 
delight and improvement. He loved 
alonely ramble in the fields, or among 
the mountains, there to pursue his fa- 
vourite trains of thought, and some- 
times to note them in his pocket-book. 
To him it was happiness, and pleasure 
ever new, to ascend a mountain, and 
on its highest point to lay himself amid 
the heath and wild grass, and peruse 
some favourite volume, or contemplate 
the infinite landscape extended around 
him, with his own Tittle quiet home at 
a distance in the lowlands. 
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He had much of that disposition of 
mind which loves to look beyond the 
present state of things, and to dwell 
upon a better. It was not that senti- 
ment of querulous, disappointed va- 
nity which leads to quarrelling with 
everything that does not square with 
a man’s fancies or conceits. It was 
the clear, moral, and intellectual per- 
ception of one who takes a wise view 
of the present state of man; who 
knows that there ought to be, and must 
be, a progress: who investigates the 
laws by which human nature is to be 
developed and improved, and looks 
forward with faith to the diffusion of 
knowledge and virtue over the whole 
earth. It was the sentiment of one 
who surveys the destinies of man, and 
the true ends of his being. 

Among the favourite speculations 
of Aylmer, the possibility of improving 
the means of intercourse between the 
several sections of the human race oc- 
cupied much of his attention. He cal- 
culated that if the artificial helps af- 
forded to the natural powers of man 
by horses, and carts, and coaches, and 
ships impelled by the wind, were so 
advantageous to the best interests of 


man; those interests would be pro- 
moted in vastly higher degrees by the 
use of greater locomotive power, which 


should enable men to traverse sea 
and land with a speed hitherto un- 
known. 

The minds of Watt and other sci- 
entific men were at that period turned 
to the improvement of the steam-en- 
gine, and the application of it to the 
purposes of locomotion—the towing of 
vessels and the urging of carriages. 
Railways of iron were then employed 
in collieries in England, and some in- 
genious men were speculating on the 
possibility of moving the coal-wagons 
thereon by steam power. 

The world had long known that an 
acorn is parent of a forest : but to very 
few, when they saw the steam issuing 
from the spout of a tea-kettle, did the 
idea ever occur of the vast power 
which might be derived from a scien- 
tific use of that hot hissing vapour : 
and how, in the designs of Providence, 
it was destined to become a grand in- 
strument for the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and civilization, and happiness, 
throughout the world. 

Yet, such were the thoughts of Ayl- 
mer: and he contemplated with the 
prescient spirit of a poet and a philan-. 
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thropist, the time not very distant, he 
hoped, when carriages on a railroad, 
or ships on their watery way, impelled 
by steam, should convey travellers - 
merchandise with the veloci ity of 
race-horse ; and days should be ce he dined 
into hours, and weeks into days. ‘He 
saw lines of railway extending from 
Paris to Constantinople, and from 
Scutari to Calcutta or Pekin; or, tra- 
versing the deserts of Africa and Ame- 
rica, and transforming the wilderness 
and solitary places into regions of 
wealth and civilisation. 

In these brilliant speculations it will 
readily be conceived that he met little 
sy mpathy from his neighbours. Some, 
to whom Aylmer talked of these things, 
stared with wonder, others laughed, 
some yawned. 

Now, Aylmer knew all this; and 
yet, the enthusiasm of his nature 
would perpetually lead him into for- 
getfulness of the natures of those whom 
he addressed; and he would utter his 
magnificent ideas to people incapé ible 
of appreciating them; and, impelled 
by the very strength of his feelings to 
seek for sympathy, he would seek for 
it even agé uinst hope and conviction. 
For it is a law of human nature that, 
in proportion to thei intensity of our feel- 
ings will be our desire for “sympathy ; ; 
and, knowing this law, it is well for us 
to leatn to regulate our feelings, and 
to remember. that the greater their 
strength, the less likelihood is there of 
their meeting with sympathy. ‘ In 
patience possess ye yoursouls.’* * Learn 
to live alone.” 

We are deceived sometimes, too, 


when to our outward sense there is pre- 
sented the appearance of sympathy. 
Hypocrisy, cunning, politesse, will as- 
sume the guise of a sympathy which is 
not felt. Or the endeavour to sympa- 
thise, proceeding from fondness and 
partiality, or from a wish to learn, will 
produce a manner and conduct which 
are often mistaken for sympathy, but 
are not the real thing. 

The minister of religion, rapt, ex- 
cited, ecstatic, pouring forth to a 
crowded tea-party his views, and feel- 
ings, and fancies, and meeting no con- 
tradiction but silence, or flattering 
attention, is apt to persuade himself 
that his audience sympathise with him 
and consent to his doctrine; while in 
fact many of them have no distinct 
notion of the subject matter of his ha- 
rangue; and some don’t care about it ; 
and some prudently decline express- 
ing their dissent for fear of incurring 
odium and unpopularity, and injuring 
their worldly interests ; and some, cle- 
verer than the rest, affect enthusiastic 
assent to doctrines concerning which 
they have neither thought nor feeling, 
and so getare putation for s sanctity and 
knowledge which they do not merit. 
And using this reputation as an engine, 
they set up for oracles, and managers, 
and dictators ; and the unsuspecting 
minister whose self-love is flattered by 
dlieir attentions, counts them as very 
excellent and superior people ; and in 
this scene of humbug a man who hum- 
bly and honestly seeks for truth, and 
will not affect a sympathy which he 
does not feel, will be despised and in- 
sulted. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue good folks resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of Macroom, who send re- 
gularly once a day to the post-office 
for letters or newspapers, will, per- 
haps, scarcely be able to realise to their 
imaginations a time (not very far dis- 
tant from their own, ) when’ no post- 
office existed in that town, and people 
had to send all the way to Cork either 
to receive a letter or to deposit one in 
the letter-box. Brooke Aylmer, ever 
since such time as he calculated that 
his letter was likely to arrive at Castle 
Sherkin, had been sending into Cork, 
at least twice a week, in hope of re- 
ceiving an answer, and at last wrote 


to Corney, and was on the point of 


despatching an express across the coun- 
try to Skibbereen, when at last, what 
between Mrs. O’Sherkin’s zeal and 
promptness in writing, and Aylmer’s 
perseverance in sending, the answer 
was received at Glendruid in only a 
few days after the penning of it. 

Late in the afternoon, the messenger 
who brought it returned, hot and dusty, 
after his run of five-and-twenty miles 
from Cork, and with sparkling eye, 
and a flush of triumph that seemed to 
anticipate a glass of whiskey (or may- 
be two) as a reward for his success, 
sought Mr. Aylmer, whom he found 
strolling with his sister and his brother 
Jack in the wood of Glendruid. It 
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was a lovely sequestered place ; a path, 
winding on the side of a little hill, 
led under old oaks, and ash, and hazel ; 
and the voice of the river below, dash- 
ing and wantoning among the rocks, 
mingled like a wild melody with the 
pleasant rustling of the boughs. Gog- 
gin the Fairy (for such were the name 
and cognomen of the messenger), a 
tall, bare-footed, shock-headed urchin, 
with the remnant of a hat on his head, 
and clad in half a pair of oe 
and‘ the tattered relics of a blue 
jacke ty having handed the letter with 
; radiant grin of delight to ‘ the 
master,” and bei ing desired by him 
to go to the kitchen and get his din- 
ner, uttered a profusion “of chatter- 
ing in praise of the liberality and mu- 
nificence of the family, wished them 
all a long life, grasped the tangled 
forelock of his head with his right paw, 
pulled his head downwards by way of 
a bow, and scampered off on ‘his mot- 
tled red legs. 

Mrs. O’Sherkin’sletter began by say- 
ing that Mr. O’S. being prevented by 
very particular business (!) from writ- 
ing, had requested (!) her to write, and 
to say that it was his intention to bein 
Cork on a certain day next week with 
Corney ; that they were much pleased 
at the idea of having Mr. Aylmer for 
a travelling companion, and meant to 
sail by the next packet for Bristol. 
Corney also desired his love; had re- 
ceived Mr. Aylmer’s letter, and fully 
agreed with what he said about musical 
instruments. And the girls were de- 
lighted, &c., Fanny in particular; and 
they were dying to have a pianoforte, 
and begged their friend Mr. Aylmer 
to get one for them, and to bring it 
himself to Castle Sherkin, where he 
must pay along visit. And with their 
best love to Annie, and compliments 
to Mr. Jack, she (Mrs. O’B.) was, 

&e. &e. &e. 

The contents of this letter were sin- 
gularly agreeable to Aylmer, who had 
for some time entertained a deep senti- 
ment of admiration for Fanny, and 
hailed any glimmering of an indication 
that his affection might possibly be re- 
ciprocated. In fact, he had sought to 
travel with her father and brother, less 
on account of the business (’twas only 
to buy some scarce books) which took 
him to London, than to get an oppor- 
tunity of insinuating the state of his 
affections, and proving what sort of 
reception they were likely to mect from 
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the family. Under these circumstances, 
the cordial invitation which he had to 
Castle Sherkin, and the message from 
the young ladies, ** Fanny in parti- 
cular,” seemed to exalt faint hope into 
certainty, and to change, ‘* as by the 
stroke of an enchanter’s wand,” his 
previous state of feverish despondency 
into a state of light and happiness. 

But, why, asks some one, could not 
Brooke Aylme ‘r, instead of this round- 
about course, go off to Castle Sherkin, 
where he was alws ays welcome, and get 

up a flirtation with F anny, take her on 
pie-nics, and go caliv: wnting about the 
country with her, write her some 
verses, drop hints, make himself agree- 
able, tie his cravat with art, in short, 
put his best leg forward ? 

Reader — unless you be one of 
those unsympathetic beings who have 
stereotyped their minds, and are un- 
able to conceive or understand any 
state of thought or feeling, but just 
what accords with the settled formulas 
of their own natures—you will have 
observed that the sentiment of love, 
like all other sentiments or parts of 
human nature, exists differently, and 
manifests itself differently, in different 
individuals. 

In some it exists merely as material 
for passing amusement : for the grati- 
fication of vanity or egotism. “And 
such have as much notion of its real 
nature, as a dandy lieutenant of dra- 
goons, who lounges with a party of 
‘* fine gals” into a picture gallery, has 
of the thoughts or works of a Michael 
Angelo, or a Leonardo Da Vinci. 

In others it exists as a gay, animat- 
ing principle : it makes them brilliant 
and agreeab le: they sparkle and glitter 
like a jet-d’eau. They tell the whole 
world of it. 

In others, it is like a deep, silent, 
river: and they in whom it thus exists 
would hide its very existence from 
every eye save one ; and even from that 
eye, unless they think it is recipro- 
cated ; and they are sometimes melan- 
choly and abstracted. 

Now Brooke Aylmer was one of 
those ‘‘ spirits shy and still,” in whom, 
when the sentiment was awakened, it 
manifested itself with a singleness, and 
strength, and depth, and poetic purity, 
which made him shrink from the idea 
of its being an object for the rude gaze 
and gossip of the world. And the ‘idea 
of disclosing the deep enthusiasm of 
his heart, only to find that it was not 
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reciprocated, was insupportable. And 
thus he had never told any one the state 
of his affections; and though he had 
been several times at Castle Sherkin, 
yet he never could muster courage to 
express them, 

He had been much annoyed by a 
report current in the countr Ys about a 
year since, that one Solomon Wooden- 
pate, curate of a parish some miles off, 
had proposed for, and been accepted 
by, Miss O’Sherkin; and though he 
was disposed to give but little credit to 
this piece of country gossip, yet when 
he heard the very day ot their wed- 
ding named, and how he and her 
mother and sister had gone to Cork, 
to purchase the wedding things, he 
could not help some agonising n._ yiv- 
ings. 

And then he heard again that the 
rumour had not even a shadow of truth 
in it, and no one could tell how it ori- 
ginated. And Aylmer determined he 
would go through with the affair, and 
he planned the whole scheme of pro- 
ceedings. And after a week of per- 
plexity and indecision, he mounted his 
horse one fine summer’s morning, and 
journeyed valiantly towards Car bery. 
But, alas for the resolution of alover! 
When, in the afternoon, he reached 
the brow of a hill overlooking Dun- 
manway, he bethought himse 1f—what, 
if he should fail!—what, if by too 


forward and ill-timed a disclosure of 


his sentiments, he were to forfeit the 
chance of urging them at some future 
and more favourable season! And 
what, if the report about Wooden- 
pate were true, after all! but no! it 
could not be true. The idea of being 
supplanted by such an idiot! And he 
checked his horse, and paused on the 
brow of the hill, and looked, “ and 
sighed his soul toward” the distant 
hills, beyond which the scenes where 
dwelt the object he most prized on 
earth seemed to present themselves in 
vivid reality to his mental vision. And 
he sunk into musing ; and was rapt 
in sweet and bitter fancies, when the 
sound of merry voices behind him 
roused him from his meditations. They 
proceeded from a party of equestrians 
who were advancing towards where 
Aylmer sat on his horse. He turned 
his head, and beheld Fanny and her 
sister Bessy! who were on a visit with 
their aunt, Mrs. Mullet, of Skim- 
peen ; and were at that moment taking 
aride with some of the youthful Mul- 
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lets, and with the Reverend Solomon 
Woodenpate ! 

Now then! there she was! within a 
few yards of Aylmer, when he fancied 
her miles off!—as if some blessed 
fairy had annihilated time and space, 
and brought her there on purpose. 
And she greeted him with such kind- 
ness, and was so surprised at seeing 
her ‘lonely poet,” as she used to call 
hin. Oh, Brooke Aylmer! could’st 
thou do nothing better than start and 
stare, as if she was a constable come to 
apprehend thee for sheep-stealing ? 

**Qh! ah! how do you do?” said 
he. 

‘© Why, very well,” said she; “and 
how comes it that we catch you here 
by yourself on the hill side?” 

“A —a —a—,” said Aylmer— 
“] —a — was — a — just —a —a 


=n & ams 

** Romancing as usual, I suppose,” 
said Bessy. 

And they pressed round him to shake 
hands with him, while he stared like 
an owl at them, and said, **how do 
you do ?’—and remarked, what a fine 
day it was. 

** Aylmer, my jewel,” cried his old 
school-fellow, Bob Mullet, “ you seem 
to have forgotten me. Shake hands.” 

** Oh, certainly,” said poor Aylmer, 
with woeful gravity; “how do you 
do?” 

«* Why, stout and hearty,” said Bob 

** What beautiful weather it is,” said 
Aylmer, with a stare not unlike that 
of an idiot. 

**Bedad it is so, surely,’ replied 
Bob ; “ the crops are looking finely.” 

“*T hope,” said Bessy, ** you were 
on your way to our place.” 

Aylmer gasped for utterance. 

«Come to Skimpeen, at any rate, 
for to- night,” said Will Mullet, “ and 
we'll give you a bed, and a hearty wel- 
come ; and we'll have a dance in the 
evening. Come, like a right good 
fellow, as you are.” 

‘Thank you, thank you,” said 
Aylmer, thank you, but—a—a— 
a —”—here his eye rolled wildly from 
Fanny to Solomon Woodenpate—“ I 
must return to Glendruid this evening. 
JT— a — a — must wish you a good 
afternoon. Pray offer my Dest respects 
to Mr. and Mrs. Mullet. 

And bowing, with a ghastly smile 
of profound melancholy, he rode aws ay, 
in a state of horrible vexation and de- 
spair, and reached his home that even- 
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ing by moonlight, exhausted and hun- 
gry, having fasted since morning ; and 
his horse knocked up with the jour- 
ney. 

The Skimpeen party cantered home- 
wards, indulging in sundry observa- 
tions on the repulsive demeanour of 
Brooke Aylmer. Miss O’Sherkin, who 
had all the morning been the gayest 
of the group, suddenly became silent 
and absent, and vainly endeavoured to 
rid herself of Woodenpate, for whom 
she had an intense aversion, and who 
was favouring her with a lecture on 
church matters, and denouncing John 


Wesley, in most abusive and unmea- 
sured language, as a heretic. 

Since the above episode in the life of 
Brooke Aylmer, aftairs had assumed a 
new aspect, and fortune seemed to smile 
on him. He discovered that no jot or 
tittle of love had ever been lost on 
either side, between Woodenpate and 
Miss O’Sherkin, the rumour of his 
approaching nuptials with her being a 
mere piece of gossip. How it origi- 
nated it were in vain to inquire. = Tri- 
fles, light as air, are to” a true gossip 
just what they are to “the jealous— 
confirmation strong.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


**Axp how long will you be away 
from home, Brooke?” said Miss Ayl- 
mer, after Mrs. O’Sherkin’s letter had 
been duly discussed. 

‘* Jt must de pend a good deal on 
wind and tide, Annie,” said her bro- 
ther; ‘‘our stay in London will not, 
I suppose, exceed a fortnight. But 
the getting there, and the returning 
thence—that’s the rub. We may be 
kept, Lord knows how long, in Cork, 
waiting fora wind. And ‘the passage 
to Bristol sometimes occupies a month; 
and the journey by coach up to Lon- 
don is rather tedious.’ 

**Oh! Brooke,” cried Annie, ‘ what 
a journey, and what a long time for 
you to be absent from home!” 

“Ah! if they could only employ 
steam !’’ cried Aylmer, with fervid en- 
thusiasm. 

«‘ Ah! Brooke, dear, that’s the way 
you always talk. You have been try- 
ing, this many a long day, to make me 
believe that “hot water w ould make 
ships and coaches go quicker than they 
do at present. Now lam only a young 
woman, and women are not expected 
to be very learned, and I know you are 
very clever ; but it seems to me that 
everything hi as its use pointed out by 
nature ; and the use of hot water is to 
boil the dinner, and to make tea and 
punch. And, surely, it is a flying in 
the face of nature, as it were, to put 
hot water to draw a coach. Horses 
are the proper things to draw coaches, 
and not hot water. You see, Brooke, 
as you love reasoning, I have put the 
question to you on grounds of the 
clearest reason and common sense.’ 

** My dear girl,” said Aylmer, “ you 
don’t cadeeitind these things.” 


«Don’t I?” said Annie, bridling ; 
‘‘ well, if I don’t, there are some that 
do. Ask Jack what he thinks of it.” 

** T'll tell you, then, what I think of 
the matter,” exclaimed honest Jack, 
patting the head of his spaniel ; “I 
think that the moment Brooke’s grand 
scheme is adopted, of drawing coaches 
by kettles of hot water on wheels, will 
be the last of the glory of the British 
Empire. It would ruin our breed of 
horses to a certainty ; and we all know 
that it is on our unrivalled breed of 
horses that the national glory depends.” 

** You need not laugh, Brooke,’ 
said Annie; ‘ you know you sometimes 
get laughed at, with your grandschemes 
about steam.” 

** Laughed at!” said Aylmer, “yes! 
as they he uve laughed at better men— 
at Lord Worcester and James Watt.’ 

‘* Oh! well, Brooke,” said Annie, 
looking very sad, “but you should 
remember that there are some very 
serious objections to that exalting of 
the powers of man, which seems so 
favorite an object with you.” 

‘* Objections to the improvement of 
human nature !” cried Aylmer, raising 
his hands and eyes. 

**Qh! Brooke, Brooke, I am afraid 
you are in want of a right spirit. Re- 
member what that admirable man, Mr. 
Solomon Woodenpate, said the other 
day.” 

** What was it he said ?” 

“‘T am sorry you should have for- 
gotten it. He said that man ought to 
be humble, and not set himself up 
against heaven, like the presumptuous 
builders of the tower of Babel. And 
he spoke of the balloon that the French- 
man, in London, went up in the other 
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day ; and he said that this was only a 


device of Satan, to make man think of 


mounting into the air, contrary to the 
will of God, who never gave him wings 
as he has to the birds.” 

“‘Otempora! O mores!” exclaimed 
Aylmer. 

* And he said that the persons who 
have occupied themselves most with 
attempts at nav ige ating the air, are 
Popish priests, friars, monks and jesu- 
its. That's a fact, and facts, you know, 
are stubborn things.” 

“ What exquisite logic !” 

** Well, you know what an excellent 
man he is.” 

‘I know he is a booby !” 

“Oh, Brooke, for shame! to speak 
of that admirable man in such a man- 
ner. It only proves the truth of what 
he said to you—that your besetting sin 
was a want of humility.” 

“ And I laughed at him.’ 

“Tt was most improper of you to do 
so. You know Brooke, dear, that 
when you think wrong, it is the duty 
of such an admirable man as Mr. Solo- 
mon Woodenpate to rebuke you.” 

« And if Solomon Woodenpate talks 
nonsense and impertinence, have not I 
a right to laugh at him?” 

** Certainly not.” 

«Why not ?” 

* Because he is an admirable man— 
a none-such—a gem !” 

“‘Oh!” cried ~ Aylmer, clasping his 
hands with fervour, “oh! that I had 
language to express, within the limits 
of charity, the indignation that I feel 
at the manners and conduct of self-wor- 
shipping infallible s—conceited religion- 


ists—oracles—none-suches! A class of 


people who, whether in private or in 
public life, insult all who are capable 
of taking a larger view than themselves 
are capable of, and who have the ho- 
nesty to express a 

“I don’t know what you mean, 
Brooke. I never saw any such peo- 
ple ; but I know this, that Mr. Wood- 
enpate is always right, as a matter of 
course.” 

** Prove that, Miss Wisdom.” 

‘** T won't prove it !” 

* Ah, do.” 

‘© T won't !” 

“ Try.” 

“T won't! I know I am in the 
right, and that’senough. Mr. Wood- 
enpate is an admirable man, and I 
quite agree with what he said some 
time ago, that an Inquisition ought to 


be established to punish all people who 
think wrong.’ 

** Oh, Galileo!” cried Aylmer, “ the 
inquisition punished thee for thinking 
right! and if Solomon Woodenpate 
had lived in those times he would have 
been one of thy persecutors.’ 

It’s no use talking of Galileo, 
Brooke. His case is quite irrelevant 
to the present subject. Mr. Wooden- 
pate never would have punished Gali. 
leo, or any one else, for thinking right; 
he would ‘only punish people who think 
wrong,” 

«* And so you would have me thrown 
into the Inquisition, Annie!” said Ayl- 
mer, laughing. **Oh, Annie, I thought 
you were a more good-natured girl. 
Oh, Annie, I am ashamed of you.’ 

«* Then cease to think wrong, and 
submit yourself with humility and 
teachableness to the opinions of Mr. 
Woodenpate.” 

‘And what is your definition of 
thinking wrong?” asked Aylmer. 

66 Py resuming to think otherwise than 
Mr. W oodenpate. That's thinking 
wrong,” said Annie. 

“ Truly,” said Aylmer, * the Solo- 
mon Woodenpates have sometimes 
large influence in human concerns ; 
inasmuch as busy- bodyism, and loud 
assertion, and noisy zeal, make a 
greater show in the w orld than thought 
and reason, and the meekness of wis- 
dom. ‘Their real principle is— 


** * Qui n’aime pas Cotin, n’aime pas son Roi, 
Et n‘a pas, selon Cotin, ni Dieu, ni Roi, ni foi.’ 


They prescribe humility to others, and 
profe ss it themselves; and their notion 
of humility is, that they shall be teach- 
ers and dictators, and that other peo- 
le shall accept the privilege humbly 
and gratefully of sitting at their feet 
as disc iples, nor presume to differ from 
them. In their vanity and conceit of 
perfect knowledge, ‘ they canton out 
to themselves,’ as the wise Locke ob- 
serves, ‘a little Goshen in the intel- 
lectual world, where light shines, and, 

as they conclude, day blesses them ; 

but the rest of that vast expansium 
they give up to night and darkness, 
and so avoid coming near it.’ And 
hence their false conclusions, and the 
violence and fanaticism with which they 
maintain them ; and hence their iron 
selfishness, their want of sympathy and 
charity, their egotism and Procrustean 
tyranny, whose real nature is hidden, 
it may be, from themselves, under the 
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guise of moral and religious prin- 
ciple.” 

«* Oh, Brooke, Brooke !” said Annie, 
in a tone of mournful remonstrance. 

* T tell you what, Annie,” said Ayl- 
mer, winking to Jack, “ you had bet- 
ter marry Solomon W oodenp: ate.” 

“ Marry him!!” screamed Annie, 
«T would not marry such a gander as 
he is, not for a million of mone y ltt 

** A gander, Annie?” sé aid Aylme ry 
laughing. «* Oh, fie! You should not 
spe: ak of that admirable man in such a 
manner.” 

«© T never denied that he was a gan- 
der,” said Annie, looking very logical 
and argumentative. Lonly said ‘that 
it is the he ight of presumption and im- 
propriety in any one to have any opi- 
nion different from his.’ 

But pretty Annie could no longer 
look grave and logical. She burst out 
laughing, and gave each of her bro- 
thers a ‘good slap, for Jack was laugh- 
ing, too, which was the unkindest cut 
of all, as Jack was generally her cham- 
pion in questions about steam, and that 
kind of thing. 

Jack was an honest good fellow, who 
cared little how the world wagged so 
that he had his dog and gun, his horse 
and fishing-rod, and a few etceteras, to 
amuse him from one end of the year 
to the other. As to theological ques- 
tions, he never troubled his head about 
them, having a vague notion that they 
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were matters fit only for women, and 
Methodist preac hers, and charity- 
school children. On the subject of his 
brother’s speculations about locomo- 
tion, he had (as we have seen) formed 
a very decided opinion; and, in fact, 
prided himself on the depth and soli- 
dity of his reflections, which, he flat. 
tered himself, were the result of a 
plain, practical, common-sense way of 
thinking, as opposed to the airy flights 
of poets and philosophers. ; 

Thinking reader, wonder not at the 
above controversy. It is only a page 
from the book of human life. There 
are fools in all generations. What 
saith Macaulay, speaking of the scheme 
for lighting London, by one Edward 
Heming, in a. p. 1690, by placing a 
lantern * before every tenth door, on 
moonless nights, from Michaelmas to 
Lady Day, and from six to twelve 
of the clock 2?” 

‘* The scheme,” saith the historian, 
‘was enthusiastically applauded, and 
furiously attacked. The cause of dark- 
ness was not left undefended. There 
were fools in that age who opposed the 
introduction of what was called the new 
light as strenuously as fools in our age 
have opposed the introduction of vac- 
cination and railroads, as strenuously 
as the fools of an age anterior to the 
dawn of history doubtless opposed the 
introduction of the plough and of al. 
phabetical writing.” 


” 
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MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS. * 


A PHILOSOPHIcAL, and yet accurate, 
history of the Roman Empire has been 
a desideratum in English history, not 
the less felt from the fulness with 
which the subject has been treated by 
the modern historians of other coun- 
tries. We have no continuous record 
of the reigns of the Ceesars, from which 
more can be learnt than such facts as 
are taught to schoolboys; and we, 
therefore, welcome with a hearty greet- 
ing this work from the hands of a 
finished scholar, and a liberal thinker. 
Mr. Merivale seems to be peculiarly 
well qualified for the arduous task he 
has undertaken, for he is imbued with 
that classic spirit which nothing can 
impart but a lengthened sojourn among 
the studies of a University ; and at the 
same time he is free from that narrow- 
ness of thought, those general preju- 
dices of opinion, which a University 
life has too often been found to foster. 
To these advantages he adds a facile, 
and yet perspicuous terseness of diction 
as difficult of acquirement as it is inva- 
luable ; the happy effect of early habits 
and youthful years, spent among those 
to whom literary pursuits were dear. 

Mr. Merivale has not attempted any 
peculiar brilliancy of language; indeed 
one great merit of his style is that it is 
in no way peculiar; it never forces it- 
self on the attention of the reader. As 
in these days of simplicity of costume 
no remark offers itself to be made on 
the dress of a well-dressed gentleman, 
so no question as to style will rise in 
the mind of the gene vral reader of Mr. 
Merivale’s work : he will be carried on 
over an easy track, neither struck by 
the splendid fluency of a Macaulay, nor 
harassed by the involved obscurity of a 
Grote. 

Having before us those two great 
modern historians ; men who have al- 
ready achieved in literature a name 
which cannot but last ; men who write 
with a well grounded confidence for 
posterity as well as for the present 
age, we cannot but think that Mr. 
Merivale has adopted a happy medium. 


* « The History of the Romans under the Empire.” 
Longman and Co. 


vale. 2yols. 8vo. London: 


An uncultivated, or rather an inatten- 
tive style of language, offers almost an 
insuperable difficulty to the general 
class of readers: works so written, 
though compiled with the most accu- 
rate erudition, and the severest judg- 
ment, are in fact unreadable: on the 
other hand, the elaborate brilliancy of 
a rhetorician distracts the attention 
from the matter written to the mode 
of writing, and ultimately f fatigues the 
reader. Who has not felt, in reading 
Gibbon, the impossibility of forgetting 
his peculiar style, and of carrying on 
his narrative, without thinking of the 
words in which it is conveyed ! 

Mr. Merivale’s object, as he tells us 
in his introductory chapter, is “ to 
trace the expansion of the Roman na- 
tion from the last days of the republic 
to the era of Constantine ;” or, in other 
words, to give the history of the Ro- 
man empire down to the time when 
the seat of that empire was removed 
from Rome. Counting from the year 
of the city 676, B. c. 78, this includes 
a period just exceeding 400 years, and 
no country, no period could afford a 
history more interesting. Then, and 
from thence were formed the people, 
from whom we and the other nations 
of Southern Europe have received our 
language, our manners, and our laws. 
To the civilisation engendered by the 
wealth of Rome, and distributed from 
the city through the provinces, we owe 
the commencement of the comforts we 
now enjoy: our own commonwealths 
are formed from the relics of the Ro- 
man empire, to which we must look as 
the common parent of modern nations. 

In these four centuries the animal 
development of man was carried to the 
highest pitch: they are stained with 
the crimes of the worst of despots, and 
the vices of the richest of people : the 
imperial purple was worn by fifty-three 
aspirants, of whom above forty met 
with violent deaths; the horrors of 
Nero, Domitian, Caracalla, and Elaga- 
bulus, shock and terrify the almost 
incredulous reader; and yet so great 
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was the intrinsic national strength of 


the empire, so firm the throne esta- 
blished by Julius and Augustus, so 
powerful the effect of its concentrated 
wealth, that at the close of the four 
centuries it will still be seen standing 


in its full glory; nor did the line of 


emperors terminate till the last of the 
Paleologi fell in defending his minute 
fraction ‘of ane mpire, 1500 years after 
the subversion of the republic. 

We wish that Mr. Merivale had given 
us some closer insight into the nature 
of the political constitution of Rome 
under the republic; that he had told 
us what proportion of the governing 
power the people, by means of their 
tribunes, had rescued from the patri- 
cians ; and what proportion the oli- 
garchy, in spite of popul: w struggles, 
had succeeded in retaining. The name 
of a republic to modern ears conveys 
a notion of overweening democratic 
ascendance *y, to which even the titles of 
nobility are abhorrent; and assumes 
an equality of all citizens. In the re- 
public of Rome, at its most popular 
period, there was no such ascendancy, 
no such equality ; it was an oligare thy, 
in which the governing nobles were 
selected by the voices of the people, 
but in which the voices of the 
were directly controlled by the power 
and wealth of the nobles. It was the 
contest between these parties which 
paved the way for Caesar, and we re- 
gret that the present work has not 
more accurately detailed to us the 
course of events, which made possible 
the opposite careers of a Marius and a 
Sylla. 

Mr. Merivale, however, refers with 
admiration and affection to the work of 
Doctor Arnold, and would have us 
look on his own labours as the con- 
tinuation of those of that excellent 
scholar. A mind more qualified for 
great historical efforts than Dr. Ar- 
nold’s has, probably, seldom been 
given ; but other laborious vocations, 
and a premature death, have deprived 
us of such a work he might haye 
accomplished, and it is now Mr. Meri- 
vale’s ambition to bring down a — 
history from the period at which Ar- 
nold ceased, to that at:which Gibbon 
becomes full and satisfactory. 

Among the great principles of his- 
tory, which we learn from that of Rome, 
none appear to be clearerthan the fact, 
that from all extensive conquests, the 
conquered races gain as much as the 


people 
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conquerors. Roman civilisation and 
privileges extended themselves to Gaul 
and Spain, to Italy, Illyria and Mace- 
donia, by degrees the conquered pe ople 
became citizens of the empire, and 
assisted on equal terms with the con. 
querors in the conquest of the nations, 


** Nevertheless,” observes Mr. Meri- 
vale, ‘‘a large portion of the history 
of Rome is no other than a record of 
the desperate resistance she offered to 
the claims of her subjects for compre- 
hension within the pale of ber privileges, 
The timely amalgamation which took 
place so repe atedly between the con- 
querors and the conquered, is to be 
attributed to the good fortune of the 
Commonwealth, rather than to the wis- 
dom and foresight of her rulers.” 


The good fortune of the Common- 
wealth we take to have been the inscru- 
table laws of that Providence, which 
seems to have guaranteed the gradual 
amelioration of the human race, and 
which used for that purpose the prow- 
ess of Rome, as it is now using the 
increasing empire of Great Britain in 
the east, and of the United States in 
the west. The human mind cannot con- 
ceive that the Creator would allow the 
career of an Alexander or a Ceasar, 
a Frederick or a Napoleon, if the 
aggrandisement ofa man, or a nation, 
were to be the sole result of such vio- 
lence and bloodshed ; but when history 
shows us that the civilisation of nations 
can be traced to the ambition of indi- 
viduals, she teaches us her most useful 
lesson, explains to us why heaven per- 
mits the horrors of war, and vindicates 
the ways of God to man. 

It would be impossible to conceive 
anything lower than the political morals 
of Rome during the last days of the 
republic ; the old forms of government 
remained, the consuls, preetors, ediles, 
and queestors were still annually elected, 
and the people had, nominally, their 
tribunes as of old ; but every election 
was carried by money or by force. 
The votes of the electors were openly 
purchased ; and, when bribery was in- 
sufficient, the rulers of the State did 
not hesitate to fill the city with their 
armed retainers, and to ensure success 
by civil war within the city. Such 
were the tactics used not only by a 
Catiline and a Clodius, but also by a 
Pompeius and a Cesar. All laws 
were outraged by the magnates of 
the land ; the high nobility revelled in 
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the plunder of the provinces; and, 
thoug a a Cicero was found to expose, 
with "Sidiantas eloquence, the extor- 
tions of Verres, a Cicero was also found 
to defend the extortions of a Fonteius. 
The old contest between the people 
and the patricians had degenerated 
into a fight for life or death between 
two adverse factions, who had almost 
lost the memory of the groundon which 
the struggle commenced. Everything, 
even feelings and prejudices, were 
changed and confused. The rebel, 
Catilina, was a patrician ; Cicero, the 
friend of the senate, was a plebeian ; 
Cesar, the head of the Marian fac- 
tion, who had been all but proscribed 
by Sulla, was a patrician ; Pompeius, 
to whom the senate at last entrusted 
its cause, was a plebeian. Under 
these circumstances, the advent of a 
man, who was able to extinguish the 
smoky embers of the repub lic, and 
found out of them an empire and a 
government, was indeed a blessing. 


* The luxuriance of Roman oppression 
flourished but for a century and ahalf, 
but in that time it created, perhaps, the 
most extensive and searching misery 
which the world has ever seen. The 
establishment of the imperial despotism 
placed, in the main, an effectual controul 
over those petty tyrants (the Roman 
proconsuls and public ans), and, notwith- 
standing all the crimes by which it won 
its way, vand the corruptions which were 
developed in its progress, it deserves to 
be regarded, at least in this important 
particular, as one of the greatest bless- 
ings vouchsafed to the human race.” 


With these views our author has 


commenced his task, and the justice of 


them it seems impossible to doubt; 
but we cannot but think that he has 
been carried by them somewhat too 
far in his admiration forthat great man, 
whose life and doings form the subject 
of the work now under consideration. 
And here we will allude to what ap- 
pears to us to be the gravest fault in 
Mr. Merivale’s work : he is too prone to 
have a hero. Were the volumes before 
us a work of fiction, we should say 
that we had never read a novel in 
which the chief character was kept so 
systematically, so constantly in view. 
Cesar is always present in Mr. Meri- 
vale’s pages, and always in action. 
This deference, however, to the genius 
of a leading character, though it would 
make a novel, does, as we take it, mar 


ahistory. In this particular, chiefly, 
should biographical and historical wri- 
ters differ; the former should condense 
the interest round the one subject of 
their work ; the latter should diffuse it 
over the welfare, or the sufferings, 
over the energies or the apathies of a 
peoy ple. The history of the Romans 
is a higher theme than the life of Cx- 
sar. Gibbon has never condescended 
to be the biographer of a Constantine 
or a Julian, though he has chronicled, 
perhaps, every important event of their 
great reigns; and though we would 
compare neither of them with the 
founder of the Roman empire, neither 
can we compare the Romans of their 
periods, with those who raised Cesar 
to his throne, and then dashed him 
down for presuming to enjoy it. 

We trust that this form of narrative, 
this concentration of interest in a lead- 
ing character, will not be carried on 
through the remaining volumes of a 
work, to which we hope to look as the 
standard history of the Roman empire. 
That Augustus should be made the 
hero of a period is practicable enough ; 
but who is to follow him? Are the 
dark cruelties of Tiberius to be the 
promine nt features of a volume, or the 
insane frolics of Nero ?—and yet it is 
difficult to change an adopted “method 
of narrative. 

It may be said that the overpower- 
ing genius of Cesar was so predomi- 
nent in the period to which these two 
volumes are confined, that the memo- 
rials of his public life and the histor 
of the Romans are necessarily identi- 
‘al. To some extent we must admit 
this plea; yet we cannot but think, 
that had Mr. Merivale looked on his 
subject from a different point of view, 
had he made Rome instead of Cesar 
the central point of his picture, he 
would have been less liberal in his 
praises of the successful captain, and 
more just to the merits of his defeated 
rival. It has latterly been the custom 
with writers on Roman history to dis- 
allow the right of Pompeius to the 
illustrious name with which his contem- 
poraries honoured him. That his great- 
ness was surpassed, baffled, and con- 
founded by the greater geniusof Cesar 
no one will deny; ; but it seems to us as 
impossible to deny that his moderation 
was sincere, his policy for a long period 
successful, and his knowledge of the 
art of war second only to that of his 
mighty competitor. 
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In the first place, we think it rash 
to doubt the justice of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Romans of the day as 
to the character of Pompeius, and 
maintained by them through the forty 
years during which he was employed 
in the highest offices of the state. If 
he was not a skilful general, why was 


he entrusted with so many armies ? If 


he was not an able politician, how did 
he maintain his political influence so 
long, and under such adverse circum- 
stances? As a youth, he overthrew 
the remnant of the Marian faction, first 
in Italy, and afterwards in Africa. 
Of his campaigns against Sertorius 
and Spartacus we will not vpeak, for, 
though he was successful in both, his 
success has been attributed to others. 
He delivered Rome from the pirates 
who infested the Mediterranean, and 
threatened, like a swarm of locusts, 
to consume the wealth of the republic. 
He then assumed the command in the 
East, of which Lucullus was robbed, 
and was, we believe, never worsted in 
any of his engagements in Albania, 
Iberia, Pontus, or Syria : though sue- 
cessful with his arms, he was more so 
by his tacties, and finally worried to 
death Mithridates, the hitherto uncon- 
quered enemy of his country. 
Pompeius ‘then returned to Rome, 
and, disbanding his army, deprived 


himself of any power beyond that of 


his natural influence in the state: this 
was perhaps the great act of his life. 
For many subsequent years his doings 
were those of a politici ian rather than 
a general, and are not, therefore, 
equally well known or understood ; but 
it is clear that he neither lost his name 
norhis authority. He married Cesar’s 
daughter, and, joining with Cesar and 
Crassus, became, as he flattered him- 
self, the moving power of an almighty 
triumvirate ; that his genius was over- 
topped by that of Cesar we have al- 
ready admitted ; from the moment of 
their union to that of their last fatal 
contest, the master mind of the two 
stands forth manifest enough ; but we 
sannot think it necessary to call Pom- 
peius little, because Caesar was great, 
nor can we understand how the praises 
of Cesar can be heightened by sneers 
at his opponent. 

In the hours of their distress the 
oligarchy of Rome still had invariable 
resource to Pompeius. ‘To him was 
confided the care of providing « the city 
with corn: to him did the senate look 
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for protection, and the middle classes 
for such reforms as might lessen the 
corruption of the age; ‘when he fell 
sick all Italy grieved ; when he re. 
covered all Italy rejoiced ; when he 
was named sole consul, Cato himself 
declared that he was the only man able to 
save his country ; when Cesar passed 
the Rubicon, the senate, and their 
party, at once submitted to his orders, 
trusting tohim the salv: ition of the state. 

These are the records of a mighty 
man, and are, we think, entitled to 
more veneration than Mr. Merivale is 
inclined to pay to them; in fact, 
throughout his work he speaks slight- 
ingly of the great leader of the Aris. 
tocratic party, and is apparently in- 
duced to do so by an over warm adimi- 
ration of his rival. ‘This is to be re- 
gretted, for it gives rise to a fear lest 
enthusiasm in his subject should induce 
an undue bias in an historian, to whom, 
in other respects, implicit confidence 
would be due. 

We will quote an instance of this 
partial depreciation of Pompeius, and 
we do so the more willingly as it touches 
upon a most interesting point in RKo- 
man history, and vives a fair si ample of 
Mr. Merivale’s happy style of narra- 
tive. ‘The time alluded to was per- 
haps the crowning point of the glory of 
Pompeius ; the moment at which he 
returned to Rome from Asia, and, 
disbanding his legions, relieved the 
city from ‘their not unnatural fear that 
he would prove a second Sulla. The 
trial alluded to is that of Clodius, for 
violating the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea, in his intrigue with Ceesar’s wile ; 
and at the time of Pompeius’s entrance 
into the city, strong excitement pre- 

vailed as to the manner in which the 
judges of Clodius should be chosen :— 


** It was in January, of the year 693, 
that the Conqueror of the East (Pom- 
peius) reached the shores of Italy. No 
sooner did he touch the land than he 
falsified the apprehensions of the city 
by disbanding his host of veterans, with 
the promise of ample rewards for their 
services, which he felt secure of obtain- 
ing from the senate and the people. 
Rome received the news with surprise, 
gratification, and, it must be added, 
contempt. But there was no difficulty, 
at least, in affecting gratitude, and the 
great captain was escorted into the city 
with the liveliest demonstrations of re- 
spect and joy. His entry into Rome 
was the celebration, it was said, of a 
triumph, not oyer the kings of Asia, 
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but over himself, the heir of Sulla, the 
child of the proseriptions. When the 
pageant was over, the pro- -consul re- 
quired time to cast his eyes around him, 
and obtain an insight into the position of 
affairs. Meanwhile his conduct was, in 
every respect, studiously moderate. 

‘‘ The first harangue which the new 
comer made to the senate was so cau- 
tiously worded, that no indication what- 
ever of his thoughts could be drawn 
fromit. The coldness of his demeanour 
before that assembly might raise a fear 
that he reserved his animation for the 
forum, and his confidence for the po- 
pular demagogues. At the instigation of 
Piso, Fufius Calenus, one of the tribunes 
in the interest of Clodius, stepped for- 
ward and invited him to address the 
people in the Flaminian Circus. As soon 
as he appeared there, Fufius straight- 
way demanded of him whether he ap- 
proved of the rogation of the consuls, by 
which the judges in the forthcoming 
trial were to be assigned by the pre eetor ? 
Pompeius_ parried the thrust; his an- 
swer, as Cicero triumphantly proclaim- 
ed, was that of a true aristocrat. He 
made a laboured speec th, with many un- 
meaning words, in which he magnified 
the authori ity and majesty of the senate, 
and professed to regard it with the most 
devoted excess. ‘The consul, Messala, 
was encouraged by this apparent over- 
ture to ask his opinion, when he next 
presented himself in the senate, on the 
affair of Clodius, and the proceedings 
of the government ; but the crafty dis- 
sembler again shrunk within himself; 
his reply was courteous but indefinite, 
and was limited to a general approba- 
tion of the behaviour of the nobles. He 
then turned to Cicero, and expressed a 
hope that he had said enough on that 
point.” 


In this narrative we recognise the 
high principle, the moderation, and the 
policy of Pompeius. It must be re- 
membered that the army which he dis- 
banded was at his sole command; had 
he so willed it, he could have held it 
in terror over the city, and used it for 
the purpose of obtaining that sovereign 
power, which he is ¢ shar ged with covet- 
ing. When he broke it Ups Rome was 
surprised and gratified. She had seen 
her armies used against herself by her 
own gener: als ; she had bled profusely 
beneath Marius and Sulla; she had 
learned to fear her own commanders, 
as she had formerly feared those of 
Gaul and Carthage. But Pompeius, 
though we are especially told that he 
lon: aed * Syllanum lambere ferrum,” 
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disappointed her fears, and laid down 
his army, the moment he had accom- 
jished with it the object for which it 
fad been granted. ‘ Then the great 
captain was escorted into the city, with 
the liveliest demonstrations of respect 
and joy.” ‘ His entry into Rome was 
the celebration of a triumph, not over 
the kings of Asia, but over himself, 
the heir of Sulla, the child of the pro- 
scriptions!” ‘These words of eulogy 
are Mr. Merivale’s; but there is a 
venom mixed with them, which robs 
them of their justice. We are informed 
that contempt was mixed with the gra- 
tification experienced by the citizens, 
and that their gratitude was affected. 
It is not, however, usual for the public 
to affect gratitude to the objects of 
contempt; nor can we understand why 
Rome should have expressed herself so 
loudly in the honour of her disarmed 
captain, if the feeling were not natural 
and true. Immediately on his return 
the politicis ans of the day endeavoured, 

on each side, to sift the mind of the 
man to whom they all looked up. It 
appears that he parried their thrusts, 
and was unwilling to pronounce an 
opinion before he had had time to form 
it; whereupon we are told that his 
ce sldness and vanity were equally re- 

pulsive ; that his words were unmean- 
ing, and that he was a crafty dissem- 
bler! The conduct which is here dis- 
paraged is, in modern days, looked on 
as the result of sound political judg- 
ment, and one need not search far 
through Mr. Merivale’s pages to find, 

that the reserve which was so unworthy 
in Pompeius, was excusable, nay wise, 
in Cesar. 

We wust allude to one other in- 
stance of this partiality. Pompeius, 
during his sole consulship, introduced 
certain reforms into the management 
of the courts of law, to which Mr. 
Merivale points with great disparage- 
ment, in the opening of the second 
chapter of his second volume. He 
tells us that “* his motives were merel 
personal and selfish ;” that « though 
he removed some scandals, he made 
no attempt to reach the sources of 
evil ;” that the measures which he used 
were ‘‘ frivolous in the extreme:” and 
yet hedoes not show uson what grounds 
this harsh judgment is founded. It 
appears from his own showing, that by 
the selections which Pompe:us made 
from the privileged orders from which 
the judges were chosen, he purified the 

2R 
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bench from its neediest and most pro- 
fligate members ; that he limited the 
number of advocates who might be 
heard ; and restricted the duration of 
the speech of the accusers; that he 


forbade the artifice then common, of 


overawing the judges, by the uncalled- 
for protestation of distinguished per- 
sonages; and that “he not only armed 
himself to enforce the execution of the 
laws, but by a bold and salutary mea- 
sure provided against their violation, 
by* forbidding citize ns to carry wes 
ons within the walls.” Mr. Merivale 
ere blows hot and cold: he blows 
very cold on Pompeius, from the im- 
pulse of his feeling, and denounces his 
measures as frivolous ; and yet is in- 
duced by his innate veracity to tell us 
that one of them was bold and salut: ary, 
and that another formed an important 
epoch in the rhetoric of the Roman 
Bar. We are also informed that Pom- 
“ius himself broke the laws which he 
Fimself enjoined ; and an instance is 
adduced in which he did so. It would, 
however, be most unfair to judge one 
man of the period by any other stand- 


ard than that which governed all of 


them ; and no one is better aware of, 
or has more plainly demonstrated than 
Mr. Merivale, the utter lawlessness in 
which the magnates of Rome then 
lived. Did Cwsar obey any law? Did 
Cicero hesitate to stretch far beyond 
their legitimate extent those on which 
he insisted ? 
cabal for the election of a consul, * and 
thus, by his example, set the seal to 
the universal acknowledgment that the 
law was impotent, and revolution ine- 
vitable?” How, then, can we wonder 
that Pompeius was not irreproachable? 
In his early life Cesar was in the 
power of Sulla, and afterwards of Ci- 
cero, in the affair of Catiline. We will 
not mention the story of his absurd 
conduct among the pirates, told by 
Plutarch, as there does not appear fair 
reason to credit it. His early life in 
Rome seems to have been divided be- 
tween debauchery and political agita- 
tion; by his popularity and audacity, 
he pushed his way to the highest 
places, and with an admirable policy y; 
maintained a behaviour sufficie ently dig- 
nified to save himself from the charac- 
ter of a Clodius. His first foreign ser- 
vice was in Spain; and here his career 
of glory commenced. His military and 
political measures appear to have been 
equally successful ; he relieved the bur- 
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dens of the provincials, and settled the 
government of the province; “ at the 
same time,” observes Mr. Merivale, 
«‘he did not neglect the main object 
of his visit to the country; he amassed 
a considerable treasure for himself, and 
took care to satisfy the cupidity of his 
soldiers in due proportion.”—Vol. i. 
s 77. 

At the return of Cesar to Rome, the 
triumvirate was formed between him, 
Pompeius, and Crassus ; and the first 
deathblow was given to the Roman 
republic. By the influence of the tri- 
umvirate, Ceasar was elected consul 
4.u.c. 695, in opposition to the senate; 
and the violence and lawlessness of his 
year of office seem even to have sur- 
passed what had hitherto been expe- 
rienced in Rome; so much so that his 
colleague, Bibulus, the nominee of the 
opponent party, refused to act in con- 
junction with him. An effort was made 
to prohibit him from receiving the 
command of an army, as proconsul, in 
a province, the usual privilege of every 
consul, at the expiration of his year of 
office ; but so futile was the attempt, 
that Cesar obtained the command of 
three provinces, and had that command 
confirmed to him for a considerable 
term of years. 

Mr. Merivale’s history of Czsar’s 
campaigns in Gaul, though naturally, 
from its subject, the driest portion of 
the volumes, is told with infinite skill, 
and has been compiled with great la- 
bour. He, of course, follows Cesar's 
narrative closely ; but he has been at 
great pains to verify whatever is doubt- 
tul in the Commentaries; to correct 
the geographical errors; to fill up 
those deficiencies in the;details which 
Cesar’s singular conciseness has left ; 
and to make intelligible to the modern 

reader the positions and stratagems of 
the Roman Imperator. In this he has 
been eminently successful; and has 
shown that he has the rare gift of mak- 
ing a dry subject re udable. Czsar’s 

commission for the government of the 
Gaulish provinces and Illyricum ex- 
tended over ten years; or rather, be- 
fore the expiration of a first term of 
five years had been prolonged for a 
second equal term. Cisalpine Gaul, 
we need hardly say, comprised the 
countries now known as Piedmont and 
Lombardy; and the Transalpine pro- 
vince was confined to the south-eastern 
pee of the country subsequently 

nown as Gaul. During eight years 
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of hi command, Cesar was employed 
in subjugating the wild and warlike 
Celtic tribes who inhabited the vast 
district stretching from the Rhine to 
the Atlantic; and here he learned those 
invincible tactics, and formed those 
invincible legions, which subsequently 
rendered him so superior to the more 
numerous army of his brother Roman. 

That he also, while in Gaul, indulged 
those views of Roman dominion, which 
he afterwards was enabled to fulfil, it 
is impossible to doubt. Marius and 
Sulla had used their Roman legions for 
the subjection of Rome ; and though 
Pompeius had omitted to do so, the 
lesson taught by the latter was as ser- 
viceable to the ambition of Ceasar, as 
those of the former less scrupulous com- 
manders. We cannot, however, give 
him credit for that prescience, that 
foreboding knowledge of his great des- 
tiny, which Mr. Merivale conceives to 
be his due. Spe: aking of him prevent iously 
to his twenty-first year, he says: 


“Having thus planted himself in de- 
cided opposition to the oligarchy, he was 
not dazzled by the brilliancy of their po- 
sition, nor deceived in his estimate of 
their vaunted strength and resources. 
He knew how rotten was the foundation 
on which their power really rested, which 
was no more than the traditionary awe 
of the lower ranks, and the precarious 
influence of interests ill understood; on 
the other hand, he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the growing elements of 
the Marian forces. He knew that their 
strength, great as it was ever at Rome, 
under the very shadow of the patrician 

Majesty, was supported moreover by 
many external bulwarks, such as the 
ambition of the Italians, the restlessness 
of the veterans, and even the hatred of 
the provincials to the ruling class, with 
whose injustice and tyranny they were 
most familiar. He foresaw that the ge- 
nuine Roman race would be overwhelmed 
by the pressure of its alien subjects; 
but he conceived the magnificent idea, 
far beyond the ordinary comprehension 
of his time, of reducing the whole of this 
mighty mass, in its utmost confusion, to 
that obedience to the rule of a single 
chieftain, which it scorned to render to 
an exhausted nation. He felt from the 
first the proud conviction that his was 
the genius which could fuse all its ele- 
ments into a new universal people; and 
the more he learned to appreciate his 
contemporaries, the more was he per- 
suaded that none among them was simi- 
larly endowed. He aimed at destroying 
the ioral ties, the principles or preju- 


dices by which the existing system of 
society was still imperfectly held toge- 
ther. But he did so from no love of 
destruction or pride of power, but be- 
cause he felt how obsolete and insecure 
they had become, and because he trusted 
in his own resources to create new ideas 
in harmony with his new institutions |” 
—Vol. i. pp. 106, 107. 


This youthful and more than human 
insight into the weakness of his coun- 
try’s form of government, this godlike 
confidence in his own power of de- 
stroying and remodelling, not merely 
the empire of Rome, but the feelings 
of Romans, this gigantic resolve to 
carry on a work of years, in which, ac- 
cording to our author’s theory, every 
successful step must have been fore- 
seen, is to us beyond belief, and is not 
borne out by history, as told by Mr. 
Merivale himself. That Cesar has 
never been surpassed as a soldier, we 
are willing toadmit ; that he possessed 
greater adjuncts to his soldiership than 
any other soldier of whom we have 
authentic record, we think there can 
be no doubt; but that his political 
conduct was guided, nay, formed by 
events, and that on his arrival at the 
Rubicen, he was still in doubt whether 
to serve or command the state, the un- 
doubted facts of history seem to prove. 

We will not attempt to follow Mr. 
Merivale through the details of Cesar’s 
eight campaigns in Gaul, they are the 
records of perhaps the greatest series 
of military exploits ever performed by 
one man. During these eight years 
he received no defeat, though opposed 
to a warlike people, and constantly 
contending with armies infinitely ex- 
ceeding his own in number. In fact, 
every Gaulishman was a soldier, and 
every soldier was in arms against him. 
Twice only he appears to have been 
in imminent danger of defeat. Firstly, 
in the winter of they ear 700, when two of 
his legions were cut to pieces, anda third 
with difficulty rescued from utter de- 
struction ; and secondly, at the siege of 
Alesia, when his besieging army was 
itself besieged by an enormous multi- 
tude inhis rear. In the former case 
he saved his army by his own rapidity 
and spirit ; in the latter he obtained 
the crowning triumph which gave to 
Rome or to Cesar the full dominion 
over Gaul. 

We must, however, say a few words 
as to Cesar’s vaunted clemency, more 
especially as we are so pointedly told 
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that Pompeius, his rival, had licked 
the sword of Sulla, and had been guilty 
in his youth of Roman blood. That 
Cesar was merciful, when policy re- 
quired it, there are sufficient proofs in 
Mr. Merivale’s volumes; but there ap- 
pear to be as many that he could use 
measures of most excessive rigour when 
he deemed such to be expedient. In 
order to produce famine in Alesia, he 
ordered a helpless multitude of women 
and children, who were quitting the 
town, “to be driven back upon their 
countrymen with stones and darts, till 
the miserable victims perished by 
wounds and hunger.” He did not 
put to death « the unfortunate rabble” 

of Uxellodunum, who had been guilty 
of the crime of endeavouring to pro- 
tect their houses and their hearths 
from a foreign invader ; but ‘‘as a more 
permanent memorial of their crimes, 
and the condign judgment by which 
they had been overtaken, he cut off 
theirright hands, and threw them, thus 
mutilated, upon the compassion of their 
neighbours.” Vercingetorix, his gal- 
lant enemy, the most attractive of the 
Gaulish chieftains, who could not but 
have won his esteem by his skill and 
valour, was kept a prisoner six years 

to grace his conqueror’s triumph, and 
then but we will tell the story in 
Mr. Merivale’s words :— 


“At the spot where the triumphal 
car turned to the left to commence the 
winding ascent of the Capitoline Hill, 
another path led in a contrary direction 
to the state prison in the rock. The 
noble captives who had thus far followed 
the wheels of the conqueror were here 
removed from the procession, and put 
to death in the fatal dungeon, at the 
same moment that he entered the tem- 
ple of Jupiter. Such had been the cus- 
tom of the republic from the time of its 
original barbarism; hallowed by anti- 
quity, and, perhaps, by superstition, the 
progress of refinement had not availed 
to soften it, andthus the brave Vercinge- 
torix ultimately suffered death after six 
years of confinement.” 


In fact clemency was not a Roman 
virtue. The Roman was indifferent to 
life as regarded himself, and as re- 
garded others: his conduct gencrally 
to his wife, to his children, to hie 
friends, and to his enemies, was harsh, 
unfeeling, and ostentatious. We can- 
not but feel, i in reading the history of 
Rome, that the Roman characier, fitted 
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as it was to arrest public applause, 
never seems to merit private admira- 
tion. ‘Lhe bloody butcheries with which 
their wars were terminated, disgust the 
reader. Look at the fate of those, 
whose names are most prominent in 
the volumes now under our considera- 
tion; Pompecius murdered by a Ro. 
man assassin on the sands of Egypt; 
Cesar sacrificed by Roman daggers in 
the theatre built by his rival; Crassus 
ignominiously butchered in Parthia, 
but at Teas t by the sword of a foreign 
enemy Cato self- slaughtered at At- 
tica. "Scipio, Curio, the younger Pom. 
peius, Petreius, Cicero, Brutus, Cas. 
sius, Antonius, all of them diced vio. 
lently ; most of them by Roman hands, 

We accuse Cesar of no pre-eminence 
in cruelty, even though he chopped off 
the unarmed hands of the rabble of 
Uxellodunum: we know how pitiless 
was the nature of a Roman’s heart: 
but we must allow the same excuse to 
the blood-stained policy of his oppo- 
nents. The sword of Sulla, recking 
with Roman blood, was not ignominious 
in Rome. 

We will now return to Cesar on the 
banks of the Rubicon: before the ex- 
piration of his proconsular a authority in 
Gaul, he applied for permission to be 
a candidate for a second consulship 
without entering the city, the existing 
law regarding the consular elections 
requiring that the candidate should 
himself be present in Rome, and ano- 
ther law forbidding generals in com- 
mand of armies to come within the 
walls. This permission was obtained 
for him, but the senatorial party, in 
order to strip him of the advantage 
which this privilege would give him, 
succeeded in passing an enactment in- 
tended to deprive him of the two last 
years of his command. ‘This edict 
Cesar refused to obey. 

It is at this period that we first dis- 
tinctly see Cesar and Pompeius oppos- 
ed to each other. They had been 
leagued together in the triumvirate, 
and that league had been cemented by 
the marriage of Pompeius with Julia, 
the only child of Cesar. Pompeius 
appears to have been attached to his 
young wife with more than Roman af- 
fection ; ; but, perh ups, fortunately for 
Rome, Julia died in child-bed, and the 
rival chiefs became, as was natural, 
jealous of each other’s power. 

When called upon to give up the com- 
mand of his legions, Cesar came to Ra- 
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venna, close upon the borders of the im- 
mediate territory of Rome, but still 
within his own province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, prepared to resist, but still anxious 
to temporise. Pompeiushad acquiesced 
in, rather than openly promoted, the 
order of the senate to its great general ; 
it cannot, however, be doubted that it 
was given in accordance with his 
wishes, and in furtherance of his own 
schemes. He also was in command of 
an army, and Cesar, by his friends, 
now proposed that both of them 
‘should simultaneously lay down their 
arms, and thus restore the senate to 
its legitimate supremacy.”—Vol. ii. p. 
85. This offer was not acceptable to 
Pompeius, nor was it made sincerely 
by Cesar: neither of them were in a 
mood to submit again to the laws of 
the republic ; nor was the republic in 
a position to preserve its own balance 
had they done so. Cesar, as we have 
said, hurried to the borders of his pro- 
vince, and Pompeius undertook the 
guardianship of the city. 

Such was the state of the rival par- 
ties when Cesar entered the territories 
of Rome. 


“The city of Ravenna,” says Mr. 
Merivale, ‘‘ at which C:esar had fixed 
the quarters of his scanty band, though 
lying out of the direct line of the #mi- 
lian way, the principal communication 
between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, was 
the chief military station of that pro- 
vince. It was connected with this main 
trunk by a secondary route, which 
branched offfrom Ariminum, and skirt- 
ed the coast of the Adriatic, passing 
through Ravenna to Aquileia. About ten 
miles from Ariminum, and twice that dis- 
tance from Ravenna, the frontier of Italy 
and Gaul was traced by the stream of 
the Rubicon. ‘This little river, red 
with the drainage of the peat mosses 
from which it descends, is formed by the 
union of three mountain torrents, and is 
nearly dry in the summer, like most of 
the water-courses on the eastern side of 
the Apennines. In the month of No- 
vember, the wintry flood might present 
a barrier more worthy of the important 
position which it once occupied; but the 
northern frontier of Italy had long been 
secure from invasion, and the channel 
was spanned by a bridge of no great di- 
mensions. Czsar seems to have made 
his last arrangements in secret, and 
concealed bis design till the moment he 
had fixed for its accomplishment. On the 
morning of the fifteenth, he sent for- 
ward some cohorts to the river, while he 
remained himself at Ravenna,andshowed 
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himself at a public spectacle throughout 
the day. Hs invited company to his 
table, and entertained them with his 
usual ease and affability. It was not till 
sunset that he made an excuse for a 
brief absence, and then mounting a car, 
yoked with mules, hired from a millin 
the vicinity, hastened with only a few 
attendants to overtake his soldiers at 
the appointed spot. In his anxiety to 
avoid the risk of being encountered, and 
his movements divulged, he left the high 
road, and soon lost his way in the by- 
paths of the country. One after ano- 
ther, the torches of his party became 
extinguished, and he was left in total 
darkness. It was only by taking a pea- 
sant for a guide, and alighting from his 
vehicle, that he, at last, reached his des- 
tination. 

‘“‘The ancients amused themselves 
with picturing the guilty hesitation with 
which the founder of a line of despots 
stood, as they imagined, on the brink of 
the fatal river, and paused for an instant 
before he committed the irrevocable act, 
pregnant with the destinies of a long 
futurity. Cesar, indeed, in his Com- 
mentaries, makes no allusion to the pas- 
sage of the Rubicon, and at the moment of 
stopping on the bridge his mind was pro- 
bably absorbed in the arrangements he 
had made for the march of his legions, 
or for their reception by his friends in 
Ariminum. We may feel an interest, 
however, in remarking how the incident 
was coloured by the imagination of its 
first narrators; and the old tradition 
recorded by Suetonius is too picturesque, 
and too characteristic of the Italian cast 
of legion to be passed by without notice : 
* Even now,’ Caesar had said, ‘we may 
return; if we cross the bridge, arms 
must decide the contest.’ At that mo- 
ment of suspense, there appeared, sud- 
denly, the figure of a youth, remarkable 
for comeliness and stature, playing on a 
flute, the pastoral emblem of peace and 
security. ‘The shepherds about the spot 
mingled with the soldiers, and straggled 
towards him, captivated by his simple 
airs; when, with a violent movement, 
he snatched a trumpet from one of the 
military band, rushed with it to the 
bank of the river, and blowing a furious 
blast of martial music, leapt into the 
water, and disappeared on the opposite 
side. ‘ Let us advance,’ exclaimed Cesar, 
‘where the gods direct, and our ene- 
mies invite us; be the die cast.’ The 
soldiers dashed across the bridge or the 
ford, and giving them not an instant for 
reflection, the bold invader led them 
straight to Ariminum, entering its unde- 
fended wall with the first break of dawn. 
- - « «+ Theoccupation of Ariminum 
was an explicit declaration of war.”— 


Vol. ii. pp. 106-8. 
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The conduct of Pompeius, at this 
»eriod, has been severely criticised, and 
it is difficult to defend it. We should, 
however, remember that we have not 
sufficient historic data on which to 
form a certain opinion as to the mo- 
tives which guided him. He withdrew 
from Rome, leaving it to the ag¢res- 
sor, and commanded the senate to 
follow him. He even declared, that 
those who remained in the city should 
be treated as the friends of Caesar, and 
the enemies of their country. With 
hardly an effort to make a stand in 
Italy, he hurried his army to Brundi- 
sium, and from thence across the Adri- 
atic into Epirus. That his conduct dis- 
gusted and disappointed his noble fol- 
lowers, the knights and senators who 
had thrown their cause into his hands, 
is certain enough. They had expected, 
that the name, generalship, and popu- 
larity of Pompeius would have been 
sufficient to overpower the bold rebel, 
who had dared to assault the majesty 
of the Roman senate ; and that Cesar 
would be quelled, that they might re- 
settle themselves in the enjoyment of 
provincial plunder, and civic corrup- 
tion. Such were not the views of 
Pompeius. Mr. Merivale explains to 
us why he selected the eastern portion 
of the empire as his field of battle, and 
tells us, that from thence it was his 
intention to starve Rome into submis- 
sion. 

We see no reason to doubt the ex- 
planation given by Mr. Merivale of 
Pompeius’s evacuation of Italy; in fact, 
his idea in leaving the Roman territory 
was the same as that of Cesar in en- 
tering it. Each followed the policy 
which was best adapted to give himself 
an uncontrolled power over the em- 
pire; and we cannot blame the ambi- 
tion of Pompeius, when we are so 
pointedly called on to admire the fore- 
sight, energy, and happy audacity of 
Cesar. Cesar, we are told, had long 
foreseen the necessary downfal of those 
ivory chains, those consular, and pro- 
consular dignities, those effete institu- 
tions, the marrow and virtue of which 
were long since gone. Why should 
Pompeius have struggled to uphold, 
for a time, that sapless trunk, those 
rotten branches, which it was a virtue 
in Cesar to have swept away ? 

Cesar did not immediately follow 
Pompeius into Epirus: he returned to 
Rome; convened a senate of such of 
the body as had returned from follow- 
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ing his rival, and prepared himself for 
the coming contest, with such a shadow 
of authority as a senate so assembled 
could givehim. He reduced the lieu- 
tenants of Pompeius in Spain, and de- 
feated the Massilians at sea, and took 
Marseilles after a severe siege. He was 
not equally successful in Africa, where 
his troops were cut to pieces, and his ge- 
neral, and favourite, Curio, slaughtered 
by Juba, the King of Numidia. The 
stories of the iron valour of Petreius in 
Spain, the pertinacity of the Massi- 
lians, in the defence of their city, and 
the unfortunate fate of Curio in Africa, 
are well and graphically told. 

During Cesar’s absence in Spain, he 

was declared Dictator. This extraordi- 
nary appointment was, according tothe 
forms of the constitution, made by the 
senate, pronounced by one of the consuls, 
but as both senate and consuls were Cx- 
sar’s own creation, we need not scruple 
to attribute to the same source this 
new appointment. Mr. Merivale ex- 
jlains, and, we think, correctly, that 
he only assumed the name of Dictator 
to be enabled to have himself elected 
Consul, under the authority of his own 
dictatorship. He and another were 
so elected, and he then resigned the 
more invidious office, and repaired to 
Brundisium. 

We must pause here in the narration 
of events, to extract a short tale given 
in Mr. Merivale’s happiest style, and 
peculiarly characteristic of the man- 
ners of the Romans, and of the singular 
mind of one, not the least amongst 
them :— 


‘** Our conception of the character of 
Cato would be incomplete if we omitted 
to notice a domestic incident which cu- 
riously illustrates it. Cicero had left 
his wife behind him at Rome, under the 
yrotection of his son-in-law, Dolabella. 
Fie had expressed, indeed, a decent 
sense of apprehension at what might 
befal her, thus separated from a husband 
whom the conqueror might be disposed 
to regard with bitter hostility ; but, un- 
decided as he was as to his own course, 
he thought it would conduce to his in- 
terests to show such ready confidence 
in Cesar’s good will. Pompeius, on 
the other hand, who had already trans- 
ferred to his new wife, Cornelia, the 
tender affection he had been seen to be- 
stow upon Julia, seemed to distrust the 
security of his own camp in his anxiety 
for her safety ; and had sent her far 
away to the obscure retreat of Lesbos. 
Cato, however, on his part, as far from 
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the trickery of the one, as from the timi- 
dity of the other, had chosen the very 
crisis of his own, and the public satety, 
to marry, or rather to remarry the wi- 
dow of Hortensius. Murcia had already 
been espoused to him at an earlier period ; 
but the Roman law allowed excessive 
facility of divorce; and this license, 
which his contemporaries adopted from 
passion, avarice, or eaprice, Cato had 
assumed for the sake of gratifying, 
not himself, but his friend. Hortensius 
was childless; Murcia had proved her- 
self fruitful ; and the philosopher gravely 
transferred the mother of his children 
to the household of the voluptuary. But 
this second union, after answering every 
purpose for which it was contracted, 
had been dissolved by death; and the 
matron, however faithful she had proved 
to her second husband, was more proud 
of the name of her first. She proposed 
that they should be reunited, and proved 
the genuineness of her devotion by the 
perils which she sought toshare. The 
nuptials were solemn and private, as 
befitted the time and circumstances. 
Only one eye was deemed worthy of 
witnessing them; Brutus alone might 
attest the weaknessor the strength of 
Cato.”—Vol. ii. pp. 243-5. 


The story we are aware is wellknown, 
but we do not think that it is anywhere 
so welltold. Before beginning his 
history of the last contest between 
Cesar and Pompeius, Mr. Merivale 
makes some remarks on the authority 
to which he has mainly trusted for his 
details—the Commentaries on the Civil 
War. He alludes to the defects in this 
work ; the geographical inaccuracies, 
the confusion which occurs in the ac- 
counts of military operations, and the 
great want of anything like a true 
exposition of Ceesar’s own motives and 
objects. ‘* It contains,” he says, ‘no 
general survey of the state of parties 
and affairs, so essential for under- 
standing the political bearing even of 
the military transaction"”—vol. ii. p. 
263; and he then tells us, in a note, 
that he cannot doubt the authenticity 
of the work. 

Mr. Merivale’s opinion on such a 
subject, undoubtedly, possesses great 
weight, but we are still unwilling to 
give up a point in which there appears 
to us to be so much evidence opposed 
to Mr. Merivale’s theory. There is a 
great similitude of style between the 
seven first books B. G., and the three 
B. C., but there is, also, so much differ- 
ence as to give the idea that the latter 
were written by one intimately con- 


versant with the manner of Cesar, but 
not by Cesar himself. The language, 
though, perhaps, less concise, is more 
confused ; the phraseology is singularly 
identical ; but that curt abruptness of 
diction, which is so expressive in the 
Gallic War, has the air of affectation in 
the Civil War, and is, therefore, inex- 
pressive and offensve. Then, again, 
there is in these latter Commentaries, 
a self-laudation, if written by Cesar, 
to which we cannot think he would 
have condescended, and an occasional 
indulgence in unnecessary episodes, 
unlike his habit of writing. We cannot 
think that Cesar wrote the speech of 
Curio to his soldiers.—B. C., 11, 32. 
When we add to these, the acknow- 
ledged meagreness of the work, and the 
want of breadth and largeness of view, 
we must own that, as yet, we are un- 
unable to concur in Mr. Merivale’s 
opinion. 

Pompeius, when he heard that Cesar 
had landed in Epirus, established him- 
self at Dysrhachinnn and there en- 
trenching himself behind his fortifica- 
tion in such a manner as to have the 
full command of the sea, awaited 
Cesar’s attack. This attack was made, 
for Cesar surrounded his lines, ** and 
thus,” as Mr. Merivale says, “ pre- 
sented the extraordinary spectacle of a 
superior force, commanded by the most 
experienced general of the age, block- 
aded in the centre of the country he 
had himself chosen for the campaign.” 

Cesar, however, was punished for 
his audacity, and very nearly ruined 
by attempting too much. While his 
troops were employed in completing a 
second line of entrenchments, which 
he proposed to draw from the coast in- 
wards, to protect his main line from an 
attack from the sea, the attack he 
dreaded was made, and the Ceesarian 
forces were literally driven from their 
works. 

Pompeius gained so complete a vic- 
tory that Cesar felt that it was im- 
possible to hold his position. He con- 
sequently abandoned all his operations 
on the sea coast, and carrying his army 
with him into Thessaly, determined 
there to await the approach of his 
enemy. Up to this point he had taken 
the initiative in every act through the 
war. Pompeius had retreated before 
him out of Italy, and had condescended 
to defend himself within his fortifica- 
tion. Now, it was Cesar who retreated, 
and Pompeius who followed him, 
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It appears that’ the latter general 
had no easy task. The Roman sena- 
tors who thronged hiseamp, and fancied 
that their rank entitled them to ques- 
tion his commands, and obstruct his 
measures, taunted him with doubting 
the prowess of his army, and did their 
utmost to hurry him prematurely to 
hisruin, They thirsted for the plunder 
of the state, and were incapable of 
recognising the genius and strength of 
their opponent. 


‘* Pompeius now condescended, or was 
compelled, to share with his father-in- 
law the honours of the chief command 
(he had joined his army to that which 
Scipio had commanded in Macedonia). 
But the responsibility still attached to 
him alone, and the impatient senators 
were convinced that he purposely pro- 
tracted the war to enjoy the supremacy 
in the camp which must be relinquished 
in the city. Domitius taunted him with 
the name of Agamemnon, king of the 
kings before Troy; Favorius only ex- 
claimed with a sigh, ‘ We shall not eat 
our figs this year either at Tusculum.’ 
But the proud array of the combined 
armies inflamed more than ever the hopes 
of their order; their numerical supe- 
riority to Cesar was greater now than 
at Petra (their fortification near Dyr- 
rachium), and the impatience to strike 
the blow which should free them for ever 
from his harassing persecution became 
universal and overwhelming. The chiefs 
contended openly among themselves for 
the places and dignities which should fall 
to their lot upon Ceesar’s destruction. 
They already assigned the consuls for 
several years to come; while among the 
candidates for the highest offices, Domi- 
tius, Scipio, and Lentulus Spinther were 
most clamorous for the supreme pontiti- 
cate. Fannius coveted tie villa of At- 
ticus, and Lentulus Crus laid his finoer 
on the house of Hortensius and the gar- 
dens of Cesar. The mutual jealousy of 
these competitors led to intrigues and 
recriminations which loosened the bonds 
of authority and discipline."—Vol. ii. 
p. 284. 


It was on the 9th of August, a. v. c. 
706, s. c. 48, that the battle of Phar- 
salia was fought. It appears that at 
the last Pompeius was hurried into 
battle against his judgment, and that 
he was aware that prudence required 
him to resist the desire for an im- 
mediate engagement expressed both by 
his enemy and by his own lieutenants, 


“Their general had yielded with a 
sigh to the importunities of his follow- 





ers, declaring that he could no longer 
command, and must submit to obey. 
During the interval of suspense the 
minds of both the great leaders had been 
agitated, it was said, by melancholy re- 
flections on the impending crisis. The 
one was haunted even in his sleep by the 
delusive vision of his splendid theatre, 
and by the echoes of popular applause 
which had so often greeted him there. 
Even Cesar acknowledged his dejec- 
tion at the prospect of an encounter, 
which, he said, whatever were the event, 
would be the commencement of man 

evils. But his men were full of ardour : 
they had invoked upon themselves, self- 
accused, the terrors of military execu- 
tion, to atone for their pusillanimity in 
the disasters before Petra ; and when 
their leader had recently offered to wait 
for further reinforcements, they had im- 
patiently demanded to be pitted against 
the enemy unrecruited.”—Vol. ii. p. 289. 


For the account of the battle itself 
we must refer to the work before us. 
To us itis not peculiarly lucid; but 
then it must be borne in mind that the 
authentic records of the battle itself 
are meagre ; that an intelligible ac- 
count of even a modern battle is the 
rarest, most difficult, and least useful 
work ofan historian; and that we our- 
selves are conscious of such ignorance 
on the subject as to doubt whether any 
account of any battle could be lucid. 
The plans of Cesar seem to have been 
entirely successful, and those of Pom- 
peius to have failed utterly. But we 
have observed that a similar conviction 
has been borne in upon us after every 
perusal of a battle, and it has always 
appeared to us a matter of course that 
Napoleon was victorious at Marengo 
and Austerlitz, Nelson at Trafalgar, 
and Wellington at Waterloo. 

Nothing could have been more com- 
plete than the victory of Pharsalia, 
and nothing more noble than the 
moderation of the conqueror. What 
might have been the fate of Pompeius, 
had he condescended to fall into the 
hands of his great rival, it is now 
impossible even to speculate. With 
his reflections and aspirations, any 
other chance was probably preferable. 
Cesar’s pardon would have been less 
endurable than the assassin’s dagger. 
Looking back on the contest with all 
the light of history, light to which Mr. 
Merivale, us regards our country, 
has added much clearness, we can- 
not believe that had Pompeius lived, 
he could have brought his party to 
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a successful issue. Had he joined 
Cato in Africa, he would have had to 
die with Cato there, to have perished 
with Scipio in another fight, or have 
fallen with his son in a vain attempt 
to maintain his ground in Spain. 
Nevertheless, we know nothing in 
history more touching than the death 
of Pompeius. He escaped from the 
fatal field of Pharsalia almost alone, 
and, having joined his wife, Cornelia, 
at one of the islands of the Agzan, de- 
termined on taking refuge in Egypt, 
in which kingdom he conceived that 
he should find his name still invested 
with the authority of the Roman se- 
nate. He sent to the young king, Cle- 
opatra’s brother, requesting the rights 
of hospitality, and was invited to land 
from his ship. A small boat was sent 
to carry him over the shallows of the 
coast, into which he stepped, repeating 
two lines of Sophocles: “ He who re- 
pairs to a tyrant becomes his slave, 
though he set out a freeman.” In the 
boat were two Roman soldiers and 
Achillas, the minister of the Egyptian 
king. The party was still in sight of 
the ship they had left, and of Cornelia, 
the wife of the unfortunate general, as 
the boat drew near the shore :— 


“But at the moment when Pompeius 
was taking the hand of an attendant to 
help him to rise, Septimius approached 
from behind and struck him with his 
sword. ‘The victim knew his fate, and, 
without attempting to struggle against 
it, drew his toga over his face with both 
his hands, and so fell, mortally wounded. 
His head was immediately severed from 
his body, and carried away as a proof 
of the accomplishment of the bloody 
order.”—Vol. ii. p. 309. 


We refer to the work itself for Mr. 
Merivale’s reflections on the death 
of Pompeius, but, as we do so, we 
must observe that our author maintains 
to the last his severe, and we think un- 
just, opinion as to the demerits of this 
illustrious man. 

Cesar had still much to do before he 
could hope to repose at Rome as the un- 
doubted and permanent chief of the Ro- 
manEmpire, but we cannot do more than 
refer to his final campaigns in Egypt, 
Africa, and Spain, and remember that 
in all of them he was successful. He 
literally extirpated the leaders of the 
senatorial party. 

After the death of Pompeius Mr. 
Merivale’s appreciation of Ceesar’s clia- 


racter appears to be juster and clearer 
than it had hitherto been; and we 
think the few last chapters to be the 
most valuable portion of his pub- 
lished work. We have not space 
to dwell on the enchantments of the 
** Sorceress of the Nile;” or the ra- 
pidity of that conquest which induced 
Cesar to forget his wisdom, and sully 
his name with the foolish arrogance of 
‘“¢ Veni, vidi, vici.” We must pass on 
to the retribution which was at hand, 
and see how far the fate of the con- 
queror was preferable to that of the 
conquered. 

Cesar returned from Africa to 
Rome in June, 708, and he was assas- 
sinated on the Ides of March, 709; 
and in the interval he was forced to 
undertake the labour of a final cam- 
paign in Spain, in which, as he is re- 
ported to have said, he was driven for 
the first time to fight for his life. His 
enjoyment of sovereign power was, 
therefore, short ; however, he made 
the most of it. He indulged in four 
triumphs, one immediately after the 
other ; the first of which was graced 
by the death of Vercingetorix, the pa- 
triot Gaul! His figure, in ivory, was 
laid up among the images of the gods ; 
he was declared in an inscription to 
be ‘* Cesar, the demigod ;” and he 
was appointed Dictator, or sole ruler 
for ten years, and afterwards for life— 
a much shorter tenure of the office. 

Mr. Merivale thinks that very little 
praise for pure patriotism is due to 
those whose names have descended to 
us as the patriotic assassins of Cesar, 
and we agree with him in full. Cas- 
sius, the promoter of the conspiracy, 
had received favours, but was disap- 
pointed that those favours had not been 
extended. Junius Brutus, the great 
name which has been thought to grace 
the deed, Trebonius, Decimus Brutus, 
had all accepted office under Cesar, 
and had given in their adherence to 
his rule. Nothing can be falser than 
to look on them as consistent members 
of the party which had been led by 
Pompeius, Scipio, and Cato; * liberty 
and the republic” was in the mouths of 
the conspirators, but unsatisfied ambi- 
tion, jealousy, or personal revenge, 
seem to have been the actual motives 
of each. Mr. Merivale’s analysis of 
the character of Brutus we think es- 
pecially happy; it is, however, too long 
tor us toextract. ‘The scene of Cesar’s 
death is well known to all; the cha- 
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racters of the actors is singularly graced 
by the poetry of Shakspeare, but the 
story of the deed itself is told almost 
in the same words by the dramatist and 
the historian. ‘* Cursed Casca, what 
means this?” ‘* What, thou too, Bru- 
tus?” Such, Mr. Merivale tells us, 
were the last words of Cesar, and we 
are not called upon, as is too usual, to 
dismiss from our minds the tale we 
have learned from our youth, 

In the early part of this notice we 
quoted an observation of Mr. Meri- 
vale’s, which we must here repeat in 
part. He says that ‘the imperial 
despotism deserves to be regarded in 
some respects as one of the greatest 
blessings vouchsafed to the ~ human 
race.” Of the truth of this assertion 
we think there can be no reasonable 
doubt; it will be the fitting and ac- 
cepted task ofour author to prove it. 


“The corruption of the Roman re- 
public into an empire,” we quote from 
an article in the Zimes, Jan. 31, 1851, 
** though a great moral ruin, was to the 
eye of sense a series of magnificent fétes. 


Easter Day. 


| May, 


. « + A century of rejoicing oblite. 
rated the glorious recollections of old 
Rome.” 


The Romans owed more to the am- 
bition of Cesar and skill of Augustus 
than magnificent fétes ; and it must be 
reme mbe red that a century of popular 
rejoic ing will be a century of popular 
comfort. Under the senatorial oli- 
garchy of Rome, the Roman people, 
as a body, were more oppressed, and 
less free in action, than under the em- 
perors. Could a Roman of the time of 
the Gracchi, and another, a subject of 
Trajan, have conversed in Elysium on 
the merits of their city, the i imperial 
slave would not, we take it, have hs ud 
much to envy in the life of the free ci- 
tizen. 

We will now, for awhile, take leave 
of Mr. Merivale. He has commenced 
a task suitable toa high ambition, ina 
style of which he may well be proud. 
We heartily congratulate him on his 
success, and look forward with confi- 
dent expectation to the continuance of 
his labours. 





EASTER DAY. 


Vistons of the night! 
and whence come ye ? 


Mysterious influences, subtle, yet most potent! 
Are ye, as the great Grecian, the father of poesy sang, 


Carrigbawn, April 24, 1851. 


How 


messengers from Dei sity, ministrants passing ever between the Eternal Spirit and 
his spiritual children, as the angels passed to and fro between the pillow of the 
benighted Hebrew wayfarer and heaven; or are ye earth-sprang, the offspring 
of the busy brain and subtle essences of human life? the misty memories of 
our waking speculations hanging around us by night, as the vapours of evening 
are but the moisture which the warmth of the day has kept suspended in the 
ether. Who shall declare your generation, who shall expound your motions? 
Yet, be ye of heaven or of earth, mighty magicians are ye. How do ye mock at 
time and space! how do ye hurry the soul to and fro, like the fabled ghosts upon 
the stormy winds! Thus, by turns, do ye agitate and soothe, do ye force the 
damp of terror to the brow, or the dew of sorrow to the e ye. In sooth I know not 
how, but as my eyes close heavily in the darkness of night, while my mind grasps, 
with decreasing energy, the fading forms of my waking thoughts, I enter the 
ortals of this. visionary existence with a solemn wonder, which i is, I believe, in 
ind though not in degree, such as man feels when passing from ‘life to death, 
of which slee »~p has been well styled by Menander, ‘* the lesser mysteries.””* 
Such, my dear Anthony, were my musings when I woke in the first gray of 
twilight from deep, yet unquiet, sleep. The dead, the dear-loved, long-lost dead 
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had been with me and about me. ‘They filled my arms, they returned my ca- 
resses, they smiled and talked, and pursued the wonted avocations of old times, 
The feeling that they were alive filled me with a strange, solemn joy, but co- 
existent with it was the knowledge that they were also dead; dashing my hap- 
piness with inexpressible anguish, Who has not experienced how exquisitely 
painful is this converse with the dead-alive in our visions? who is there, that 
cannot attest the deep depression of heart, and languor of spirit, with which he 
awakens from a sleep in which his soul has been so occupied? All this I felt ; but 
I struggled with such sombre thoughts, while the increasing light helped my ex- 
ertions. I rose from bed, and opening my window, looked out eastward. Just 
at that moment a sudden flush of crimson light shot through the heavens—that 
total and instantaneous change by which twilight passes into day, when the first 
point of the sun mounts above the horizon, and a stream of level light floods in 
upon the earth, as waters spread over a plain when a sluice is raised. Ay, An- 
thony, it was a grand sight! but I fear you never saw a sun-rise, save in the 
city, where the & line is the ridge poles of houses, broken by the projecting 
points of dormant windows, or the picturesque outlines of chimney-crocks. How 
will you understand, when I tell you of the distant hills, with their soft blue 
undulating summits, or the fantastic sprays and branches of trees standing out 
in such distinct tracery against the sky, that you could number every bough, and 
almost tell to what kind of tree it belonged ; and heaven looking so pure, serene, 
and spiritual, and the earth so fresh and soft from her slumber ; when just waking 
to life, she had not yet shaken off from her the solemn hush of night, or broken 
forth in the joyous outburst of her thousand tongues. But while I yet gazed, up 
sprang the lark, with rushing wing and full throat, giving one the idea of melody 
made visible, and then the thrush and whistling blackbird, and even thelittle chirp- 
ing sparrow, soon joined in the concert. Hark, another sound breaks on the 
morning :— 


“Then o’er the vale, with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills.” 


The peal comes cheerily from the steeple of the sequestered church, that one 
can just see peeping above the trees that gird its little graveyard. What thoughts 
of childhood does every sweet clang of that old iron tongue wake in my heart, 
ringing in the holy Easter morning! How well do 1 recollect rising with the 
first dawn of day, and watching with curious wonder for the moment when the 
sun should come dancing into the heavens, in adoration of his risen Lord. Ay, 
and how truly for me did he dance in his course! for my faith was strong. I 
believed, and my belief was realised. I returned to bed, though not to sleep, 
for the fresh breath of morning had chased away all heaviness from my eyes, 
and dispelled the weight from my spirits, and I abandoned myself to a reverie, 
half sad, half pleasing, as the thoughts of my night visions mingled with the 
cheerier sentiments which the day inspired. I thought again of the dead—the 
dear-loved dead, not with that dreary sorrow which troubled me in the hours of 
darkness, but with a longing hopefulness. I thought not of them as torn from 
me for ever, but as withdrawn for a season; not as the living, who have died 
for ever, but as the dead who shall be made alive again. And so “I rejoiced 
with a joy unspeakable,” for I rememberéd the glorious victory of which this 
day was the anniversary—the strong giant Death bound by a stronger than he, 
and despoiled. And I looked at the grave whence the stone was rolled aside, 
though “sealed with a seal,” and guarded by a watch, whereout the Deap-aLive 
had risen, bringing ‘‘ life and immortality to life.” Let the wanderer through 
this world, who has sent all that are dear before him, and walks in loneliness 
upon his way graveward—let him, I say, cheer his heart as he draws nigh his 
resting-place; let him remember that the humanity of Christ rose from the dead, 
and that in him “ shall all be made alive again.” 

They who, like you, my dear Anthony, pass their lives “in populous cities 

nt,” lose most of the solemn beauties, natural and spiritual, in which Easter 
Day comes arrayed to us, who live in the midst of the green fields of the retired 
country. With you little else than closed shops and the frequent pealing of 
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bells mark the Sabbath; but beneath these is still an undercurrent of the 
same busy life that marks the week day. But you lose one of the holiest charins 
with which nature decks out Easter D: ay ; you lose the lovely spring scene which 
sympathises so thoroughly with the spiritual spring, a sympathy which the early 
Christian writers so well understood and so felicitously deve sloped. The earth 
is now awakened from her winter death- trance, and the principle of vitality is 
everywhere resurgent; the buried grain is putting forth its life in the tender 
corn blade; the flower roots shoot out, and cover the fields with bloom and 
beauty; the trees and shrubs are green with renewed germination: all meet 
emblems, which have spoken to man since first the world beg: an her course of a 
spiritual resurrection from death, though man for thousands of years knew not 
how to read the words of hope and comfort which these oracles of God pre ached 
to him. How beautifully did the hymnologists and writers of the primitive ages 
of the Christian Church note and dilate upon this parallel! Of the former, I 
could adduce many examples; of the latter I cannot refrain from alluding to a 
fine Easter sermon, by Gregory of Nazianzum, in which, after a magnificent 
description of the physical spring,* he thus concludes :—‘* Now is the e arthly 
spring, and the spring that is spiritual; the spring for souls and the spring for 
bodies ; the spring visible and the spring invisible.” + 

Contrast this with the despondency of pagan poets, who mark the revival of 
nature only to mourn that man, when he dies, knows no return of spring ; and 
rejoice in the glorious prospects which Christianity on this day has thrown open 
to our eyes. 

Very ‘pleasant was it to me, as I took my way along the pathway that led to 
our little church, to revolve these thoughts i in my mind, while the noontide sun 

was beaming on the joyous landscape, and the measured tones of the bell called 
us to prayer. How sweet was the repose thi at reigned around! how fresh the 
breeze! how bright the hues of nascent flowers ! how grateful the perfume of the 
violet in the hedges ! how soft the blue in the sky! how tender the green of the 
young grass and the bursting tree sprays! Rustics, in their best array and hap- 
piest “fac es, dofied their hats « or dropped their curtsies as they passed me, and at 
the porch door I met many faces that always make glad my heart, and whose 
hearts, I fondly think, are all the gladder at my presence. The bell has ceased, 
and we enter. Look around you, my dear Anthony, for the sight is something 
novel for a metropolitan ge ntleman. No lotty columns shoot up to the arched 
roof; no florid tracery adorns the eastern window ; no gorgeously stained glass 
flings its mellowed and many-coloured light upon the tesselated pavement; no 
lengthening aisles resound with the tremulous reverber ation of the deep-voiced 
organ. It is a pretty, simple church, without any high pretension to architectural 
bea auty, yet far removed from those horrible edifices, half barn, half conventicle, 
that in many places disfigure the country and shock the taste; and as I paced 
up its flagged centre, and took my place in the family pew, I felt that its primi- 
tive neatness consorted well with the homely and honest faces that I saw every- 
where around me. I shall not speak of the sweet voices of the children, as they 
sang, witha melody all the more touching that it was unartistic, the Easter Anthem, 
«“ Christ the Lord is risen to- day ;” nor yet of the superhuman efforts of the 
aucient man who, by inheritance, filled the office of parish- -clerk —how he roared 
down the sweet, silvery, tiny voices of the little girls—how he quavered, and 
flourished, and shaked, how he twisted his features out of all shape in the agony 
of his triumphant e xecution of psalmody, and looked as conceited as if he thought 
** the chief musician” of the Royal author of the sublime songs he was murdering 
was a very tyro in comparison to himself. Neither shall I linge sr over the homily 
of our dear old parson ; all this you must conceive for yourself, and now stand 
with me once more in the pore +h as the service is concluded. The meeting of 
friends and neighbours in a country church is always a pleasant thing on a Sun- 
day, for they r: ay see each other during the week, but ona great festival the 
pleasure is doubled. Old people who rarely come out are now sure to be met, 


* Niv odgavas Siavytorseos’ viv HAros DYnrorsges. x. 7. A.—Orat, XLII. 
T Nov, tag xoopindy, tag wrivuariniv’ tag puxais, tae cwuaci' tag sgwusvoy, tag digaroy. 
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and many hands are clasped which have not touched each other, it may be, since 
the Christmas preceding, and a thousand kind inquiries are made and answered. 
I need not tell you that Uncle Saul shines on these occasions. He is to be seen 
everywhere at the” "same moment, shaking old men by the hands, bowing to old 
ladies, slapping youngsters on the back, ‘and chucking blushing girls under the 
chin. Nay, worse still, smacking them on the cheeks or lips, if he can contrive 

to suggest the remotest relationship as an excuse for the liberty. My cousins 
wereall present, blooming and happy, and, of course, came in for their share of my 
uncle’s notice, and I am “half afraid that, in his zez al to discharge his duties, he 
mistook a couple of young ladies who were chatting with Abigail and Matilda, 
and absolutely distinguished them with a similar favour. 

And now, dear Anthony, behold us all on our way to the “ Hall.” The ladies 
are placed in their vehicles, and Herbert, who ran down to spend Easter in the 
country, accompanies them. The parson mounts his old horse, intending to 

make half-a-dozen visits in the parish on his way, while my uncle and I, ‘with 
my godfather, proceed on foot, the latter first taking care to ‘get up the 
steam,” by lighting an enormous cigar. 

An Easter dinner is, I believe, the same everywhere, so the less that is said 
about it the better. But how different may be the cheer that seasons it? If 
Time has not desolated the domestic sanctuary since last some high Christian 
holiday brought them all together ; if the father can look around him, and smile 
when the survey is over, because none is wanting of those who then encircled 
him ; if the mother can count the lambs that lie upon her bosom, and finds that 
none have been ravished from her; if children still see the parents’ honoured 
forms at the board, and friend looks in the face of friend, as of old, then, indeed, 
is there joy in that household, and they will eat their bread with thankfulness, 
But if the reaper has been amongst them, if he have mowed down the over-ripe 
aud heavy-laden head that bends | to meet the stroke, or the strong stem on which 
the grain is yet but swelling, or it may be the soft green succulent blade that 
scarce raises its tender shoot above the earth; if the glance wanders about in 
the vain search for some loved familiar face, and returns from its bootless circuit, 
as did the dove to the ark, without finding that whereon it might rest, then will 
a shadow fall upon our brightness, and mourning will mingle with our joy as we 
feel that the glory is departed from our house. 

On the present occasion there was nothing to mar our festal pleasure, not a 
cloud to dim our sunshine, and we surrendered our minds to the happy 
influences which present content and a hopeful future are sure to exer- 
cise. 

There is a large, three-sided, bay window, projecting south-eastward from the 
drawing-room at the Hall, commanding a sweet prospect of the distant country. 
At this we were all seated some short time before sunset. ‘The evening was mild, 
and uncle Saul, aided by the younger folks, notwithstanding a few faint remon- 
strances from the elder ladies, opened the casement, and let in the fresh air, ere 
yet it was damped by the dew of coming night. As we conversed pleas: antly * 
the sinking sun came now near to the level of the horizon, diffusing a flood of 
soft, warm n light along the heavens, and tinging the walls and furmture in the 
room with that rich, subdued light, which re eminds one of broad day light, seen 
through amber curtains. All eyes at this moment involuntarily turned to the 
glorious sight, and no one spoke, while inch by inch we traced the great round 
orb sink and sink till not even the upper rim of his disk was visible. 

‘«¢ Gone!” at length, said the parson, continuing aloud the train of his mus- 
ing, ‘‘and yet to-morrow we shall see him rise again in renewed beauty and 
brightness. Who could believe this had he not ‘the experience of his senses ? 
Yet thus it is that the Christian rises from the sleep of death, even as on this day 
did the great Sun of Righteousness arise from the grave. It is a remarkable 
fact how the character and conception of this solemn event that befals man, has 
undergone an entire change since the resurrection of Christ, and the promulga- 
tion of His religion. It is true that the resurrection of the dead was known dark 
and dimly to the patriarchs and holy mea under the old dispe nsation; but to the 
Jews at large, and to the rest of the world, it was an unknown and rejected 
doctrine. Thus everywhere in the Old Testament Scriptures we find Death de- 
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scribed in his dread and dismal power ; the end of man, when ‘he goeth hence, 
and is seen no more.’ ‘For in death,’ says D: pvidl, ‘there is no remembrance 
of Thee ; in the grave who shall give Thee ‘thanks? Sut in the writing of the 
New Testament it is remarkable that death, especially the death of the saints, 
is almost everywhere called sleep, the rest to the weary, the prelude to a mighty 
awaking, no more than the longest night’s slumber in the life of an undying soul, 
Truly it is a mighty miracle that has put an end to six thousand years of wait- 
ing for the dead, and has substituted for it henceforth and for ever a triumphant 
joy over those who ‘ fall asleep in Jesus.’ ” 

The old man relapsed into silence, which no one cared to break for many 
minutes. The sun-flush was now paled away to twilight, when Herbert, look- 
ing somehow at Matilda, though evidently intending to address the company 
at ls arge, said— 

** The observations of our good friend upon the subject of death and sleep, 
bring to my recollection a Gert man allegory, in which some thoughts coincident 
with his are put forward, and, as I think’ it is not unsuitable to the present 
solemn festival, I shall be very happy to give you an idea of the poem through 
the medium of my own impe rfect translation.’ 

* We shall willingly hear it, Mr. Herbert,” said my uncle, answering for 
the rest, “ provided the young ladies have no objection.” And here he cast a 
sly glance at poor Matil da. 

es "None i in the world,” said Mrs. Slingsby, either considering herself a “ young 
lady,” or assenting on the part of those to whom twenty years’ juniority ‘to her 
gave a legitimate title to the dese ription. 

«* But first, Abigail,” said my godfather, “let us have tea, and a chat in the 
twilight, and then we shall have candles, and Mr. Herbert's Anglo-German 


poem. 
we By the way,” said I, ‘an Easter tale is quite in keeping with the old cus- 
toms of the day. In the medieval times, the preachers of the Romish Church 
were in the habit of entertaining their congregations with tales, or fables, 
which were termed ‘ Fabule Paschales,’ or ‘ Easter Tales.’ From the speci- 
mens which I have seen of these productions, I am not very favourably im- 
pressed, either as to their merits or their utility. The holiest of Se ripture 
incidents and characters were introduced with a familiar levi ity that must shock 
every one who holds such subjects in veneration. Solemn truths were mixed 
up with ludicrous, and even burlesque fables, and religion and morality were 
arrayed in such equivocal garbs, that the effect of the whole must have been 
detrimental to the hearers. These were somewhat akin to the old dramatic 
representations and miracle-plays of the same times. Each owe their origin to 
the rude and uncultivated state of the laity, whom the clergy thus taught theology 
in pleasant doses addressed to their senses. I will give you a specimen of one 
of those dramatic services, observed by the English Benedictine monks previous 
to the Conquest :— 

*©On Easter Day the seven canonical hours were to be sung in the manner of 
the canons; and in the night before matins, the sacrists (bee: 1use our Lord 
rested in the tomb) were to put the cross in its place. Then, during a religious 
service, four monks robed themselves, one of whom, in an alb, as if he had 
somewhat to do, came stealingly to the tomb, and there, holding a palm branch, 

sat still till the responsory was ended; when the three others, carrying cen- 
sers in their hands, came up to him, step by ste P» as if looking for something. 
So soon as he saw them approach, he began singing in a soft voice (dulcisoné), 
‘Whom seek ye?’ to which was re plied by the three others, in chorus, ‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth.’ Then was answered by the other, ‘ He is not here, he is risen.’ 
At which words the three last, turning towards the choir, cried, ‘ Alleluia, the 
Lord is risen.’ The other then, as if calling them back, sang, ‘Come and see 
the place ;’ and then, rising, raised the cloth, showed them the place without 
the cross and linen cloths in which it was wrapped. Upon this they laid down 
their censers, took the clothes, extended them to show the Lord was risen, and, 
singing an Antiphonar, placed them upon the altar.” 

“Here come the candles,” said the parson. ‘‘ And now, let us have Mr. 
Herbert’s poem.” 
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«T am ready,’ said Herbert, opening his manuscript, and thus proceed- 


ing :— 


SLEEP AND DEATH. 
A VISION. 


‘“* How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother, Sleep!” 
SHELLEY. 
How beautiful and holy are the feet 
Of Evening stealing down the crimson heights 
Of the sun-tinted heavens! How reverently 
Earth hails her coming, and at her approach 
Hushes the thousand varied sounds that ring 
Through daylight’s busy hours! The charmed wind 
Checks its rude voice abashed, and creeps along 
A fragrant murmur on the cool grey dew 
That rises upwards, and as twilight fades 
From the fast-darkening sky, the pale-eyed stars 
Peep coyly out, unshamed by gairish day, 
To gaze on beauteous Earth. 
At such an hour 
I lay in meditation on the crest 
Of a high beetling rock, retired and lone, 
Beside the portal of a time-worn pile, 
Whose ivy-wreathéd walls full many a tale 
Peopled with spectres. Deep within the shade 
Of coming night a hamlet lay below, 
Scarce visible, save as a sudden light 
In hasty transit, through some cottage door 
A moment opened, flashed athwart the gloom, 
And then evanished. On the fresh night breeze 
‘The voice of some late loiterer from home, 
Or the low dulcet bleat of folded sheep, 
At intervals came floating from beneath ; 
While ever on the ear the ceaseless rush 
(Softened by distance to sweet melody) 
Of the fleet stream, rejoicing in its strength 
Fell fresh and soothingly—a mighty vein 
Pouring the life-blood through the freshened earth 
Deep to her ocean-heart. And nearer still 
From out the tower within the old church-yard, 
Rang cheerily the sweet bells’ simple chime 
Péaling the passing hour, as though old Time 
Laughed as he sped o’er graves himself had filled ; 
And, as the gloom grows deeper yet around, 
Dim thoughts of vanished things come trooping swift 
Upon the busy brain—hopes crushed, friends gone, 
And young life’s purple light bedimmed with care. 
And then my spirit strove to look upon 
The hidden soul of Destiny, and know 
Why life is so. My eyes instirictive turned, 
In such vain musing, to the heavens, and met 
The bright stars gazing on me searchingly, 
Intense and silent. ‘Then I learned to feel 
Man looks not into heaven’s high mysteries, 
But his own soul lies naked to the gaze 
Of eyes above him. 
In the early days 
Of the young world (twas thus my thoughts took shape), 
When six score years heaped wisdom upon man, 
It was not thus. The Hebrew on the mount 
Met God in council. Israel’s young seer 
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Heard him in visions. In the hush of night, 
High from his lonely tower the sage looked forth 
And watched the stars, and caught, with ear attent, 
Their awful converse, as the subtle stream 
Of light electric passed between their spheres, 
And each unto the other shewéd forth 
Most wondrous knowledge. 

The chill air of night 
Creeps drowsily upon me: the dark vault 
Contracts around me, closing as a shroud 
Aerial. Yes, there sure were times of old 
When visions shadowed forth the ways of God, 
Even as the patriarch’s mystic ladder climbed 
From earth to heaven. 1 would pause awhile 
Upon these thoughts. ; ° ‘ 
That strange soft light, whence comes it? ‘Tis not day, 
So pale and undefined ; nor twilight stolen 
Back upon night ; too luminous for such 
*Twould seem, as though the day and night had blent 
Tn mystic congress, and did procreate 
A child resembling both. Behold it moves 
Slowly along the hill-top. Now it rests 
By yonder knoll and in a wider sphere 
Evolves itself around, and as my eyes 
Look more intently in, two glorious forms 
Grow on my gaze distinct 
The one a full, fair youth, whose round blue eye 
Is tranquil, soft, and downcast. On his cheek 
The flush of health is mantling, and his breast 
Ileaves low, yet visibly, with gentle breath 
Constant and equable: in his hand he bears 
An argent vase, and round his lovely brows, 
Binding the flow of his ambrosial hair, 
A wreath of poppy twines. 
Erect and tall the other angel stands, 
Like to the former in his mien and face, 
Though hard to tell wherein the likeness dwelt— 
Like, yet still differing wide, even as ye may 
Two brothers see resemble yet contrast. 
Solemn, and sad, and thoughtful, on his brow— 
His pale, high marble brow—no chaplet bloomed, 
But unconfined his night-black tresses fell 
Adown his shroud-like vesture. His dark eye 
Was lustreless and cold, as though its light 
Turned inwards on itself, and gazed upon 
Things that have been and shall be yet again, 
When Past and Future, o’er the grave of ‘Time 
Shall mix to make an everlasting Now. 
High from his forehead springs a mystic gem— 
A cross of glowing sapphire—and at times 
Its light, self-living, flushed upon his face ; 
And then, how wondrously that cold eye burned, 
And those impassive features sudden beamed 
In most serene and solemn loveliness, 
While his emaciate hands raised reverently 
A erystal chalice, till that light divine 
Fell on its sides translucent, and within 
Some subtle essence, until now unkenned 
By my gross senses, kindled up and heaved 
A liquid fire; or like the waves by night 
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That lick with phosphorescent tongue the oar 

That lightly cleaves them. Lo! while thus I gaze, 
A sound harmonious, thrilling sweet and low, 

Like soft winds rustling through the strainéd wires, 
Sinks on my spirit’s sense ; now clearer still 

The tones take vocal shape. Hush! I would hear 
The angelic converse. 


ANGEL OF DEATH. 
Brother, all hail ! 


ANGEL OF SLEEP. 


Hail to thee, brother mine, 
Whence art thou now, and whither ? 


ANGEL OF DEATH. 
I am come 
Not from the reeking battle: there is peace 
Over the earth. Not from the ravenous sea, 
For the smooth ocean slumbers. There’s no plague, 
Nor mighty earthquake, nor devouring fire 
For great Jehovah's ministrant to reap 
A rank, ripe harvest for eternity. 
But I have stood beside a prowling wretch, 
And watched him as he dogged the unguarded steps 
Of one he sought to slay. I led him on, 
Guiding his cursed hand to drive the blade 
Into his victim’s heart—a strong brave heart, 
That revelled in the sense of life and love. 
And all unseen save by the conscious night 
I held my chalice to the slain man’s lips, 
And caught his spirit as the deep quick sob 
Expelled it. 


Noiselessly I passed 
Into a chamber, where the softened light 
Of a close-shaded lamp revealed a couch, 
Whereon a fair young mother lay reposed, 
And on her heart her late-born babe was hushed. 
On her pale cheek a tear had left its trace, 
And round her lips a lingering smile still played, 
The pangs and bliss of first maternity. 
Brother, I felt that thou had’st late been there, 
For the still air was heavy with the breath 
Of all thy balms. 


ANGEL OF SLEEP. 


In sooth, twas even so. 

Just when the evening darkened into night 
I saw that mother give her babe to life. 
The dew of pain was on her ashy brow, 
Her eye was dull and languid ; she was faint, 
And her pale lips scarce opened as she asked 
Somewhat to moisten them. ‘Then, as the leech 
Mixed her a potion, I drew near unseen, 
And in the cup I poured from out my vase 
The sweet narcotic. Then she drank and smiled, 
And clasped her babe, and soon was all my own— 
I passed to other work. 
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ANGEL OF DEATH. 


’Twas so I found her. 
Brother, I knew how that true heart would yet 
Be pierced with many sorrows, ev’n by him, 
Who, innocent and pure, then felt its throbs, 
Should both fulfil the allotted years of life. 
Thus felt I ruth to leave them ; and I thought 
That thou would’st not deny me things so fair. 
So then, I laid my hands upon their heads, 
And pressed awhile together their sweet lips ; 
And thus I took them | from thee—scarce from thee— 
For mine they seemed, even while they slumbered first, 
And scarce less thine when they had ceased to sleep. 


ANGEL OF SLEEP. 


So let it be, my brother. What did’st next ? 


ANGEL OF DEATH. 


Then passed I near to one who called on me— 
Near ; yet I touched him not. For he was steeped 
In sin and crime ; and He, whose voiceless will 
Rules us, commanded that I should not slay, 

But wound him sore. Wherefore I smote him down, 
Until he felt the bitterness of Death, 

And with strong crying, and with tears, besough 
Him who alone could save. Lo! he was heard, 

And now he waits thy ministrations blest. 


ANGEL OF SLEEP, 


Anon I will attend him. Would’st thou hear 
How I have sped since our last meeting ? 


ANGEL OF DEATH. 


Yea. 


ANGEL OF SLEEP. 


I passed through a great city in the night. 
Entering its suburbs, where the sweet green fields 
Strayed in upon the town, and the fresh air 
Struggled with fetid fumes of o’er-thronged life, 
Onward I passed, and opened wide my vase, 

And waved it o’er me to the gentle wind, 

Which bore the viewless seeds of slumber round 
To pleasant lodges and to lowly sheds, 

Till they weighed down obliviously the lids 

Of simple, happy folks and men who toiled 

Hard through the hours of day. But soon my path 
Grew close ‘and darker. *Twas a mean, foul street 
Where poor mechanics toil and toil and toil 

3y day and through the night. Tall chimneys rose 
Into the air, and puffed their sooty breath 
On the defiled sky. Lights flared abroad 
Through many a window, and the ringing sound 
Of hammers broke the silence; the dull beat 

Of loom and shuttle and the thousand tongues 
That Giant Labour clamoureth withal. 
Then did I close my vase. Its perfumed balms 
Were not for such as dwell in dens like these, 
Lank, sallow, lean-jawed men; women whose cheeks 
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Were pale and drawn, whose eyes were sunk and dull ; 
Children whose tiny faces, sharp and shrunk, 

Put years upon them ; the precocious grow th 

Of those that knew no sport save toil that ate 

Into their little hearts and drained away 

One half their youthful blood. Then sped I soon 
Through streets and courts and squares, where men of wealth 
And merchandise and gain had their abode ; 

On these I poured my essence and they dreamed 

Of argosies and ingots, wrecks and failures. 

Then ‘passed I sw iftly through a spacious street, 

With lordly mansions rez ured on either side. 

From the half-opened windows, through the shrouds 
Of damask curtains, came the muffled sounds 

Of music and of revelry. But I 

Stayed not my steps. For sounds like these ne’er wooed 
My spirit to abide and take its rest. 

Worn sensualists, whose sated tastes still crave 

New stimulants to stir their sluggish blood. 

Youth beautiful and fresh, wasting its prime 

In wild excitement, wake within these halls 

Through the long-outraged night. 


ANGEL OF DEATH. 


Let them rage on 
Their short-timed madness. When the grey, cold morn 
Peeps on their waning lamps and home they wend, 
Then surely will I meet them, one by one. 
The pallid beauty, as she steps from out 
Her carriage on the chilly pavement, feels 
My breath, and thinks ’tis but the air that stirs 
Her jewelled tresses. I will send the dews 
Into the young man’s lungs, and fill with blood 
The brains of “aged rev ellers, till they choak 
And suffocate. Say on. 


ANGEL OF SLEEP. 

Deep in a cell 
Lonely and dark, a woman lay in chains ;— 
Scarce more than child was she, and yet ’twas said 
Her babe she murdered ; and next day was fixed 
For blindfold Justice, helped by purblind men, 
To say if it were so. Full well I knew 
How that sweet heart would slay no living thing. 
Then poured I on her red and tear-swoln Tids 
The sweetest, holiest drops within my vase, 
And as her sobs grew rarer and less wild 
I hushed her into rest ; and then she dreamed 
Of verdant fields beside her native home 
All filled with sunshine on the fair May morn, 
When her young love and she strayed by the stream 
And plighted faith ; and how he was not dead, 
But new-returned from out some distant land— 


And so I left her happy. 


ANGEL OF DEATH. 
On the morrow 
The law, however, will adjudge her guilty, 
And doom her unto me. "Tis a sweet fate 
That man awards her, blindly working out 
God's merciful intent, that she may rest 
In peace from all her sorrows.” 
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A peal of bells just at this moment rose 

Upon the silence, and the slow-winged breeze 
Bore up to where I stood a mingled sound 

Of many voices; and my quickened sense 

Of hearing caught the dulcet music made 

By clear-voiced children, maidens, and young men, 
As it passed softly by me up to heaven— 

The village vesper-prayer—in words like these :— 


Shades of night now softly falling 
Round the fading landscape | close, 

And the chimes of bells are calling 
Souls and bodies to repose. 


Lord of Heaven and Earth and Ocean! 
Throned within the starry sky, 

Lo, we pour, with glad de svotion, 
Prayer and praise to Thee on high. 


Blessing Thee for every blessing 
Through the busy hours of light, 
For all evils that, repressing, 


Thy right hand hath put to flight. 


All the darkness, Lord, enlighten, 
Of our spirits and our eyes: 

Let no ghostly perils frighten, 
Let no ills our rest surprise. 


Thou, that morn and eve’s outgoing 


Makest still thy praise proclaim, 
Steep, Thy sweetest gift, bestowing, 
Send to bless each weary frame. 


Let thy angels, without number, 
Guard our else unguarded breath. 
Lord of life! while still we slumber, 
Save us from the snares of Deatu! 


Now methought 
A shade of sadness passed athwart the brow 
Of the more solemn angel, and he said— 


ANGEL OF DEATH. 

My gentle brother! when the shadows fall 
Lengthening across the valley, and calm night 
Spreads broodingly her dark wings o’er the earth, 
All that hath life doth woo thee—gleesome birds 
And brutes through field and forest. The gay child, 
Wearied with s vort, flings him upon thy breast, 
And mingles with his lisping prayers thy name. 
Asking that “ sweet sleep may his eyelids close.” 
Youth and old age, sickness and health alike 
Hymn forth thy praise as the best boon of God, 
And call thee blessed, benefactor, friend. 

But me! men tremble at my dreaded name, 

And nature shudders in her inmost soul 

As I approach, and calls me enemy. 


Slowly his dark eyes then he turned to heaven 
Appealingly from man to God's award, 
And thus his pensive voice fell on my ear 
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ANGEL OF DEATH. 


Thou God Most High! whose ministers we are, 
By thy unclouded eye alone is seen 

All things in their true nature. That which man 
Deems in his blindness Eviz, Thou dost cause 
To work exceeding Goop. The dread decree 
On man pronounced, “ Thou shalt surely die,” 
Thou, by thy holy passion on the Cross, 

Hast blotted out for ever, on that tree 

Nailing it fast, proclaiming to the world, 

* In Christ shall all be made alive again.” 


Then spake the other angel: Brother mine, 

When man arises from his rest by night 

At morning’s light, refreshed from bygone toil, 

He blesses me and the Great God who sent me. 
Will not the just man, when thine hour is nigh, 
Bless thee and Him that sent thee ; deeming thee 
Not Dears but Steep; and waking from the grave, 
Rise up renewed to everlasting life ? 


Thus spake he, and the other smiled. Then both 
Passed down the steep to where the hamlet lay. 


As one who into a deep trance is thrown 

By the mesmeric passes or the flame 

Of the ** Od-force” transfused into his frame, 
Sends forth his soul excursive to explore 
Regions far distant without aid of sense, 

So did my spirit follow after these 

And watch their ministration among men. 


Upon a pallet in a low, close room, 

A young man lay, in mortal sickness stretched, 
And his young wife, clasping his clay-cold hand, 
Had flung herself beside the couch and wept. 

A reverend man sate near the shaded light 

And read from forth a volume in his hand 

*« The visitation for the sick.” That part 

He read, how God doth chasten whom he loves— 
How Christ did enter not into his joy 

Till first he suffered—How the door to Life 

Is Death. Then questions put he to the sick 
Touching his faith, to which the man replied 
Faintly but steadfastly. Whereon the priest 
Spake further to him, and then kneeling down, 
Thus prayed beside him— 


“¢ Father all merciful! who from Thy throne 
In heaven look’st down upon Thy children here 
In tenderest love ;—blest be Thy holy name. 
Speed to our longing hearts the glorious day 
When all the kingdoms of the world shall be 
The kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ, 
When every creature joyfully shall yield 

Such prompt obedience to Thy gracious will 
As now in heaven the holy angels do. 

Thou that dost give, in their due season, meat 
Unto the lions, to the lilies bloom, 

Give us to-day—'tis all our trustful hearts 
Ask of Thy careful love—raiment and food 
Our bodies to sustain, and for our souls 
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The bread of heaven. And, as we freely grant 
To others pardon for their wrongs to us, 
Do thou forgive us all our sins ’gainst Thee. 
Faithful and just Thou art, Oh! let us not, 
Thy weak yet willing children, tempted be 
Beyond our strength to bear, but with the snare 
Make Thou the way to’scape it. For to Thee 
All power of right belongs—all majesty ; 
And still from age to age, world without end, 
Thy sceptre sways to nature's farthest bounds. 
AMEN.” 


Then was the spirit of the young man glad 
With an exceeding joy, and when the psalm 
Was ended, and the minister of God 

The sick man’s soul commended to the Lord, 
Then spake he thus his high, immortal hopes :— 


“‘ Though Death’s dissolving hand shall touch this frame, 
And chill corruption hold her sway within— 
Though the foul worm shall burrow through my skin 

Into this mouldering clod without a name, 
Yet in my flesh shall I the Lord behold, 
And view him with mine eyes. For I do know 
That my Redeemer lives. When Earth shall grow 
Wasted and weak with age, and heaven wax old, 
As doth a garment ; then, i in that last hour, 
When mortals’ hearts are failing them for dread, 
Upon the quaking world His steps shall tread, 
And Heaven, and Earth, and Hell shall own His power.” 


With these last words triumphantly exhaled 

The young man’s spirit, and the angel stood 

Above him and received his ransomed soul. 

When all was over, slowly then arose 

His wife—Ah! wife no more—his widow lone— 
And dried her tears ;—then gazed upon the face 
Of him she loved. There was the sweet repose 

Of those who rest from labour—Derarts was SLEEP.” 


” 


«Your author, whoever he be,” said the parson, when Herbert concluded his 
poem, ‘is, I perceive, like most of his countrymen, a believer in mesmerism and 
clairvoyance, and, moreover, a disciple of the Von Reichenbach School.” 

*T am not of course,” replied Herbert, ‘answerable for his opinions, nor 
called upon to defend him. Yet, I may be permitted to say, that while caution 
in the reception of novelties in science is justly commendable, an obstinate deter- 
mination to believe nothing that does not square with our own preconceived no- 
tions of what is, or is not, ‘within the limits of nature, is to be especially depre- 
cated. I have no doubt, that more injury has been done to the cause of human 
knowledge by over-scepticism than by over-credulity.’ 

ow ell, that is all very true, but is no argument in favour of mesmerism ; 
would you have us believe contrary to all our experiences, that cataleptic pene can 
read in the dark, with the tips of their fingers, or the backs of their heads. Nay, 
further, that in the highest state of the sleep-trance, the soul not only wanders 
through’ her own body, and reveals all its hidden anatomy and secret diseases, 
but actually travels out of the body to the most distant regions, and seek ‘out 
those with whom it is en rapport.” 

«* My dear sir, I will not insist on your believing any such thing till you have 
the strongest evidence of the truth of what you are > called on to believe. If such 
can be adduced it will be as much your duty to yield your assent then as it is now 
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to withhold it. All I would wish to assert is, that no one eee in alleging 
that such things cannot be, because they contradict our experiences. That would 
be to insist that our experience was co-extensive with all physical ‘and psycholo- 
gical phenomena; that the last fold of the veil is removed from nature, and that 
she now stands fully disclosed to our vision. I will tell you a true story. It is 
little more than two centuries ago since a Florentine philosopher announced to 
mankind the astounding absurdity that the world, instead of being quietly at rest, 
with the sun revolving around her, absolutely went gadding through the regions 
of space, and revolved around the sun. This contradicted all experience. Why, 
sages saw the sun, from day to day and month to month, changing its place 
amongst the heavenly bodies, and every man, except he was drunk, felt that the 
earth was as steady asarock. Ridiculous! Nay, worse—impious ! heretical ! 
And so the holy Inquisition threw Galileo into prison, and made him repeat the 
penitential psalms weekly, and the Pope decided that the world did not go round 
the sun. Still the world would have its own way, and kept never minding the 
Pope, and declined to be imprisoned as poor Galileo was. And so at last men 
found out that the world did really go round, and that the sun stood still in the 
heavens, and that all this was not contradictory to experience, but only appeared 
to be so. Galileo, however, was dead by this time. Done to death by those wise 
sceptics! So there was no help for the matter. And it is now as familiar a proverb 
in a child’s mouth that ‘the world goes round’ as that ‘the sun shines.’ I leave 
the application to yourself.” 

The Parson mused a moment, and then said, “ In truth I believe we are not 
in a condition to discuss this question at present. 


““¢There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’” 


‘** Come,” said my uncle, ‘the girls are looking quite frightened, and I begin 
to think the lights are burning a little blueish. Besides, ’ts getting late.” 

The Parson 1 took the hint, and, rising from his seat, brought over the large 
family Bible. 

‘* Whatever be the state of our knowledge or our ignorance, one thing, at least, 
we know, that here (and he opened the volume) God has given us the knowledge 
that is sufficient for our welfare in this life, and our happiness in the future. It 
may be a pleasant, and even a profitable speculation to ascertain how far our 
senses can reach, or our spirits expatiate, while in this mortal coil; but all that 
is needful for us to know—what are their duties here and their functions hereaf- 
ter—God has graciously vouchsafed himself to tell us. While we may lawfully 
suspend our judgments on what may not agree with the standard of our own erring 
reason, one sure guide we have, steadily, to reject whatever is inconsistent with 
the plain word of unerring Wisdom.’ 

Then the Parson read the service for the evening, and we separated. 


Thine, dear Anthony, in all times and seasons, 
JonaTHAN FReke S.inossy. 





Cheap Justice. 


CHEAP JUSTICE NOT LOW-PRICED LITIGATION, 


To decide and enforce private rights 
between individuals of the community 
is one of the first duties of Govern- 
ment, as providing the means of doing 
so is one of the first objects of forming 
civil societies; and the machinery of 
the State is perfect, nearly in propor- 
tion to the facility and certainty with 
which this is attained. ‘ Cheap jus- 
tice” is, therefore, a legitimate demand 
of every genuine reformer. But injus- 
tice, or the law imperfectly adminis- 
tered, is dear at any price; and he 
who would sacrifice the justice for the 
sake of the cheapness 1s among the 
most dangerous of political speculators. 
The cheapest of all tribunals is an or- 
deal. The law might compel all men 
whose rights are questioned to abide 
by the tossing up ofa penny, or the 
casting of lots; but this would be to 
abolish the administration of justice, 
not lower the cost of it; which latter 
is avery different thing from lessen- 
ing the expense at which a man may 
be enabled to coerce his neighbour. 

The administration of the civil branch 
of the law in Ireland is now mainl 
conducted through two classes of tri- 
bunals, the superior courts and the 
civil bill courts. The former admi- 
nister the law with care and certainty ; 
but their proceedings are somewhat 
cumbrous and expensive. In the latter, 
the administration of the law is, com- 
paratively speaking, much more im- 
perfect ; but their proceedings are in- 
expensive. There are, then, two modes 
of cheapening law: one, to lessen the 
expense of the good tribunals; the 
other, to increase the powers of the 
bad. Strange to say, our rulers are 
desirous of adopting the latter. The 
Attorney-General for Ireland has in- 
troduced a bill for extending the juris- 
diction of the civil bill courts from 
£20, to which they are now limited, 
to £50, in personal actions, and for 
enlarging, in a less degree, some other 
branches of their authority. 

Without reference to any of the vices 
peculiar to the civil bill system, the 
_ of extending the authority of petty 
ocal courts, as contrasted with facili- 
tating recourse to central tribunals, is 
on principle objectionable. ‘There are 


evils inherent in the nature of minor 
jurisdictions which no change in the 
form of their procedure can get rid of. 
The means of enforcing their autho- 
rity are necessarily imperfect. Parties 
and witnesses without their local juris- 
diction cannot be effectually reached. 
Either the process of the court is li- 
mited to its district; or it uses some 
secondary and less effective means of 
following parties out of the district ; 
or it clashes with its neighbours. This 
evil is not much felt in the present state 
of the civil bill code, because the great 
mass of the cases tried before the as- 
sistant-barristers are among the hum- 
bler agricultural classes, whose deal- 
ings are generally confined to their 
neighbours ; but it is one which, with 
a jurisdiction extending to larger 
amounts, would frequently lead to great 
injustice. Ifa plaintiff has a difficulty 
in bringing his witnesses, or fears that 
his adversary will remove himself or 
his property out of the county, he 
needs not resort to the civil bill court. 
But the defendant has no such option ; 
he may be sued there, though it de- 
prives him of the means of compelling 
a witness to prove his defence, or en- 
ables the plaintiff, if defeated, to evade 
eee of costs or a cross demand, 

ay, these may suggest the very rea- 


sons why a dishonest plaintiff would 
select the inferior jurisdiction. 
Another evil, inseparable from the 
use of local courts, is the want of con- 
onan the administration of jus- 


tice. niformity of decision is hardly 
to be obtained from the most learned 
and competent interpreters of the law 
in the most central tribunals ; but the 
differences introduced by the various 
degrees of knowledge, prejudice, in- 
telligence, or care of inferior judges, 
are infinite. There may be literally 
as many codes as there are counties. 
The most cursory acquaintance with 
the working of the civil bill courts 
will supply numerous instances of the 
most contradictory decisions made on 
the same points of law. But beside 
the inconsistencies arising from de- 
liberately formed opinions, there are 
the differences arising from the cha- 
racter or disposition of the judges. In 
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some sessions courts forms are ob- 
served with an accuracy that would 
delight a Saunders or a Tidd; in 
others the court rushes at the broad 
merits of each case, with an enlightened 
disregard of technicalities, which would 
do credit to an Eastern Cadi. Some 
assistant-barristers invariably decide 
on the law, others as invariably on 
the facts, of each case ; some incline to 
landlords, others to tenants, &c. &c. 
The prevailing leaning of the court, 
known and skilfully taken advantage of 
by the practitioners, gives as decided a 
character to the code administered by 
it, as the most peculiar views on any 
dogmatic propositions in law. These 
differences all tend to increase precisely 
in proportion to the number of courts; 
and they strike at the very root of 
civil justice ; the excellence of which 
depends not more on the intrinsic 
goodness of the rules of law, than on 
administering the same rule in all 
similar cases. In the abstract there 
is nothing morally wrong in either 
giving an estate to an eldest son, 
or in dividing it among a family ; 
but if the ordinary rule in a country 
is to award it to the eldest son, it is 
plainly monstrous injustice to decree 
it in a particular instance to his bro- 
thers and sisters. If a tree on one 
man’s land is blown down on his neigh- 
bour’s house, a casuist may find it hard 
to determine on which the law should 
vast the loss of the house; but it is 
manifestly injustice torelieve the owner 
of the tree in one instance, and make 
him pay for the house in another. In 
fact harsh or impolitic laws, if fixed 
and uniformly administered, answer 
the ends of civil justice better than 
the varying decisions of the most hu- 
mane and upright patriarch. 

Another evil inseparable from petty 
courts is, that an inferior class of practi- 
tioners attends them. Though a judge 
possessed the learning of Coke, the 
acuteness of Sugden, and the patience 
of Eldon, he cannot. decide a case well 
without hearing it; and the hearing is 
useful precisely in proportion to the 
knowledge and intelligence of the 
advocates who conduct it. Suitors 
are also necessarily much dependent 
on the honour of those to whom they 
entrust their cases. It is manifest that 
the class of men who practise in a ses- 
sions’ district will, in attainments and 
integrity, be below the body who are 
attracted by the honours and emolu- 


ments of the central courts of the 
entire kingdom. It is no disparage- 
ment of the sessions’ attorneys in 
Ireland to adduce them as an example 
of this: they are an honourable and 
educated body, no doubt; but, un- 
questionably, they are not the first 
class of even their own branch of the 
legal profession, and are, of course, 
considerably below the first class of 
the bar. It is not to be denied, also, 
that there are some—fortunately few— 
counties which afford sad exceptions to 
the general rule, and where ruffianism 
and chicanery, and every other quality 
which is the reverse of respectable, find, 
at quarter sessions, employment and 
profit. 

But still more important is the ne- 
cessary inferiority of the court itself. 
If it were possible to increase indefi- 
nitely the emoluments of the judges of 
petty tribunals, the mere number re- 
quired would prevent all from being 
of the first class. The fourteen judges 
who preside at the Four Courts are, 
ordinarily, selected from the best men 
of the legal profession: the thirty- 
three assistant-barristers must be infe- 
rior. If the offices of the former were 
abolished, the result would be worse; 
for it would only lower the entire pro- 
fession, and, by withdrawing adequate 
inducements, repel the higher order of 
minds from engaging init. Courts of 
justice are, unquestionably, among the 
most important institutions in the state. 
It has been truly said, that the end of 
all the paraphernalia of King, Lords, 
and Commons, is to place twelve honest 
men before a judge in a jury-box. It 
is of paramount importance to have 
able judges. To understand a system 
so extensive as our law, requires a 
mind above the average, and to attain 
excellence in this study demands a 
degree of incessant labour and _perse- 
vering application, seldom bestowed 
on any other vocation in life: to attract 
any but mere drudges to a pursuit, 
involving such sacrifices of time and 
pleasure—often of health and comfort 
—requires the highest honours and 
ample profits, such as the limited 
sphere of a petty district court can 
never promise. Ifthe profession of the 
law offered nothing more exalted than 
an assistant-barristership, the genius 
that has hitherto adorned it would be 
devoted to some other pursuit less im- 
yortant to the public, but more tempt- 
ing tothe labourer. Beside the natural 
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inferiority of the judges themselves in 
small jurisdictions, they are more liable 
to local prejudices, and more exposed 
to petty interference. They may be 
above influence or corruption, but if is 
hard to raise them above insinuation 
and suspicion. Akin to this evil, 
is the comparative disrespect with 
which minor tribunals are usually re- 
garded. ‘The majesty of the law is 
unknown in them. ‘The influence 
which courts exercise, by making men 
voluntarily conform to the law, is lost : 
they control the actions of none, save 
those whom their decisions actually 
coerce. The intimation of opinion 
of a Chancellor or Chief Justice will, 


probably, guide the conduct of half 


a kingdom in the matter to which 
it relates: the actual decision of a 
petty court seldom supplies any other 
rule of action than a resolution, as it 
tallies or not with the hearer’s wishes, 
to come to the same or a different 
tribunal, in a similar case. 

These are a few of the objections in- 
separable from any system of local 
courts. The peculiar circumstances of 
Treland are certainly not likely to lessen 
them. Parliamentary influence, fa- 
mily connexions, official friendship, will 
always operate, as they have always 
operated, in the appointment of as- 
sistant-barristers. It is unlikely that 
a higher class than the present will ever 
fill these offices. Gentlemen of mo- 
derate qualifications, such as Messrs. 
Gorges and Trench—we select them as 
among themost recent appointments— 
will always greatly preponderate over 
such men as Mr. Henn among our 
county judges. Gross instances of mis- 
conduct may become more rare. The 
ludicrous protestation of an assistant- 
barrister of the old school, that he 
would sooner swallow a dose of salts 
than read an Act of Parliament, may 
never be repeated in public. The 
scandal of a judge claiming the privi- 
lege of his office as a protection from 
arrest for debt, and evading justice by 
sitting to administer it, may for the 
future be guarded against. The cari- 
cature presented by a court, where the 
familiarity of the practitioners, and 
the buffooneries of the judge, rival a 
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booth at Donnybrook, may be softened 
us time advances. The rights of goats 
may not again be vindicated by a solemn 
sentence of death for their violation. 
Barristers for the future may retire 
when age and infirmity have rendered 
them incompetent to discharge their 
duties. Those abuses which noto- 
riously have happened may not be 
frequent hereafter ; but it is unlikely 
that the average of our sessions’ judges 
will be materially improved. 

The very extent and variety of juris- 
diction entrusted to an assistant-bar- 
rister, even now, aggravates many of 
these evils. His court is not merely a 
court of law; it is a court of equity for 
the defendant always, and in legacy 
eases a court of equity to which a 
plaintiff may resort. He presides, usu- 
ally alone, in the crown court, at 
quarter sessions. The extent of his 
duties there may be judged of by look- 
ing at “* Burn’s Justice”—the English 
quarter sessions’ text-book—contain- 
ing about 7,000 pages of marvellously 
close print.* Peculiar duties are also 
entrusted to him by various acts of 
Parliament, some, er. gr. the regis- 
tration of voters, requiring no small 
degree of knowledge. It is proposed 
now to add the administration of a 
portion of the insolvent law. In Eng. 
land it is considered that the know- 
ledge required to form an accomplished 
common lawyer and a learned equity 
lawyer cannot be well held in the same 
head, and the practitioners and judges 
ofthe law and equity courts are di- 
vided into distinct classes. What is to 
be said of an Irish assistant-barrister, 
who is expected to combine an intimate 
knowledge of the business of Chancer 
and the Common Pleas, with that of the 
Crown side of the Queen’s Bench, and 
occasional exercises in the law adminis- 
tered by election and railway commit- 
tees, with the practice of police-ciflies, 
and the Insolvent Court ? The admira- 
ble Crichton might have shrunk from 
such an office. 

The effects of the petty court system 
on the character of the Irish people is 
not to be overlooked. In many counties 
the civil bill courts have been justly 
characterised as sinks of perjury. A 


*In Ireland the criminal jurisdiction of quarter sessions is theoretically a little 
more extensive than in England, and in practice a graver class of offences are re- 
turned for trial there. The miscellaneous duties are somewhat different, but about 
equally numerous, poor law questions excepted. 
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recent English writer on the law of 
evidence (Taylor) remarks the prone- 
ness of the Irish to false swearing, and 
he seems to impute it to their having 
been an enslaved people, or descended 
from the Carthaginians! Those who 
know the country better can find a 
more probable explanation in the plain 
tendency of the civil bill courts. The 
trifling degree of preparation and in- 
creased chances of surprising an ad- 
versary ; the hasty and imperfect in- 
vestigation, and lessened danger of 
detection; the small importance at- 
tached to each case, and consequent 
improbability of prosecution or punish- 
ment ; the fatal frequency with which 
an oath is appealed to, and the absence 
of the respect and awe which a more 
solemn tribunal inspires—all contribute 
to produce an habitual trifling with 
truth. In other tribunals the Irish 
are not more prone to falsehood than 
the average of witnesses of other coun- 
tries. The little credence to be given 
to civil bill witnesses is proverbial. 
The civil bill code has also mainly 
contributed to that social curse of Ire- 
land, the over-letting of land. The 
fatal facility with which a tenant can 
be turned out of possession* removed 
one strong inducement to a landlord to 
care for the character or study the wel- 
fare of his tenantry. He only consi- 
ders who is the highest bidder, trusting 
to the powers of civil bill ejectments as 
an indemnity against serious loss. A si- 
milar cause has created in many counties 
arace of country usurers, and no Veri- 
sopht was ever more certain of ruin in 
the hands of a Nickleby, than a farmer 
in the power of one of these rustic Shy- 
locks. The money-lender has often a 
partner or relative practising at sessions, 
and by having two or three sureties on 
each promissory-note, and processing 
them all, immediately on non-payment, 
he adds, to the enormous discount, a 
considerable profit in the way of costs. 
It would not be difficult to add many 
more objections of equal or greater 
force to the petty court system. It 
will be observed that the foregoing have 
little connexion with any peculiarities 
in the details of civil bill practice. De- 
fects in these, too, suggest themselves, 


but they are capable of improvement, 
and do not so forcibly illustrate our pro- 
position, that the extending of such ju- 
risdictions cannot be as beneficial as 
facilitating the approach to higher tri- 
bunals. 

What advantages then countervail 
these defects? Two, viz., that the pro- 
ceedings in minor courts are simple 
and cheap. Any argument for extend- 
ing their jurisdiction, founded on the 
merit of simplicity, admits of an easy 
answer. The practice of the civil bill 
courts is either better or worse than 
the course of proceedings in the Four 
Courts. If better, it is manifest the 
latter should not be reserved for the 
cases, admittedly, of greatest impor- 
tance, but should be forthwith assimi- 
lated to the improved practice, or else 
the important cases should be tried at 
Sessions and the petty ones in the 
Queen’s Bench and Chancery. But, 
if the simpler procedure be the worse 
of the two, then it affords an argument 
against and not for the extension of the 
jurisdiction in which it prevails. So 
far as the merits of simplicity, as dis- 
tinguished from cheapness, of practice 
are in question, it is plain the amount 
in dispute can make no difference. The 
process which most conduces to the ends 
of justice, in a dispute about £60, 
must have the same merit in a dispute 
about £30. The merit then consists 
in cheapness, and cheapness alone. 

We are far from undervaluing the ad- 
vantages of cheapnessinatribunal. It 
alone has been sufficient, at all times, to 
bring suitors to the very worst classes 
of petty courts, with scarcely any other 
inducement. To the poor, especially, 
it is of paramount importance. To them 
expense absolutely closes the doors of 
justice, and this one merit of cheap- 
ness is quite sufficient in the civil 
bill courts, regarded as the poor man’s 
tribunal, to counterbalance all their 
concomitant evils. In our system, to 
cheapen is to facilitate the road to jus- 
tice, and should be mainly kept in view 
in every law reform. How far then is 
it possible to cheapen the proceedings 
in our superior courts, so as to answer 
the object proposed by extending the 
jurisdiction of civil bill courts ? 


* The number of civil bill ejectments brought within the last three years ap- 
pears, by a recent parliamentary return, to be 32,531! The remedy has, unfortu- 
nately, become indispensable to landlords now to protect them from absolute rob- 


bery. 
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The expenses incident to obtaining 
justice are of two very different kinds: 
first, what is paid for the privilege of 
having recourse to the tribunals, which 
is of course paid directly or indirectly 
to the supreme power in the state, or 
some emanation from it; and secondly, 
what is paid for the investigation and 

roof of each side of the dispute, which 
includes the expenses of advice, wit- 
nesses, advocacy, &c. It is the first 
class of expenses alone which can make 
any’ essential difference between the 
costliness of any two courts, The ad- 
vantages to be purchased by the second 
class of expenses must either be dis- 
pensed with or -~ for equally in any 
form of tribunal, and their price must 
always vary mainly with their quality. 
Indeed so far as the nature of the court 
can at all influence the cost of advice 
or advocacy, supposing them equally 
good, it will be higher the more petty 
the tribunal. Men will always be will- 
ing to incur expenses of this second 
class in proportion to the value they 
set upon the subject of dispute; they 
are therefore naturally more liberally 
given the larger the property at stake. 
Any limit to the price at which men 
may purchase such services would 
plainly be a grosser act of tyranny 
than the worst sumptuary law that ever 
was passed. How far a suitor should 
be allowed to make a defeated adver- 
sary bear the expense of his own libe- 
rality is another question, to which we 
will recur presently. All that is here 
insisted on is, that the nature of the 
tribunal in which a suit is decided has 
no necessary connexion with these ex- 
penses, which can be reduced only by 
foregoing to an equivalent extent the 
advantages which they purchase. 

But with respect to the first class of 
expenses the case is widely different. 
They constitute the essential difference 
between the expenses of any two tri- 
bunals, and are the imposts by the re- 
moval of which the first steps are to be 
taken towards legitimately cheapening 
justice. 
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Fees directly payable to the judges 
have been abolished, Law taxes as a 
source of general revenue have been in 
theory abandoned. The state, since 
1824, has professed to perform that 
great function of government, the ad- 
ministration of justice, on the same 
principle on which it performs any 
other duty of government, at the ex. 
pense of the nation at large. But un. 
fortunately the change has been little 
more than in theory ; for though the 
judges are paid out of the consolidated 
fund, their salaries are levied off the 
suitors just as certainly as when they 
were paid directly. Though taxes on 
justice, as a source of general revenue, 
are admitted to be among the very 
worst sources of revenue that could be 
selected, yet such taxes continue. It 
may be stated as a general proposition, 
that no step can be taken in any of our 
superior courts without subjecting the 
suitor to this impost. In our law courts 
they bear the name of “law fund 
duties,” and in our equity courts, 
*‘ chancery fund.” The proportion 
which these taxes bear to the entire 
expense of a suit may be judged of by 
looking at any bill of costs. In the 
commencement of an action they are 
lighter, yet in proceeding to judgment 
in an undefended case they constitute 
from a fourth to one-half of the entire 
costs, according to the form the pro- 
ceedings may assume. Yet it is in the 
law courts that they are comparatively 
least oppressive. In chancery the com- 
pulsory charges are enormous. Of the 
costs of preparing a Master's report 
the fees and stamp duties considerably 
exceed the amount allowed to remune- 
rate all the labour bestowed onit. By 
the mode in which these charges are 
paid—being advanced by the solicitor 
and then charged in his bill of costs— 
the public are wheedled into the notion 
that the state really does what it pro- 
fesses to do, and gives its part in the 
administration of justice for nothing, 
whereas the suitor is really subjected 
to a grievous extortion.* 


* Law taxes as a general source of revenue were abolished in 1824 by the Statute 


5 Geo. IV. c. 41. 


The law fund duties originated in 1821, under Stat. 1 & 2 Geo. 


1V.c.112; the chancery fund duties in 1823, under Stat. 4 Geo. LV. c. 78. In 


Chancery the fees are more exorbitant than the stamp duties. 


By the rules of the 


court attested copies are required of almost every proceeding, and for these the 


official charge is 6}d. for every seventy-two words ! 


The copying of seventy-two 


words is handsomely remunerated at Id., which is about the rate charged for it in 


the Incumbered Estates Court. 
official charge in Chancery ! 


£100 is not unfrequently paid at one step for 
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The pretext on which these imposts 
are continued appears from the pream- 
ble of the statutes imposing the law and 
chancery fund duties. It is that the 
salariesand compensations of the judges 
and certain officers of the courts (some 
of their offices having been the most 
outrageous abuses) are now borne by the 
Consolidated Fund, and it is reasonable 
that suitors, in lieu of abolished fees 
formerly payable to those judges and 
officers, should be charged by the state. 
It is, on the contrary, most unreason- 
able. If it was wrong that the abolished 
fees should be paid into the court di- 
rectly, it is worse that they should be 
paid to the state ; it is continuing the 
grievance with the superadded iniquity 
of alie, the state professing to pay what 
it does not pay. Every argument used 
against any other law tax raised as a 
source of revenue, applies with equal, 
if not greater force, to the continuance 
of such taxation under this pretext. 

Bentham characterised law taxes as 
“that way in which, by the taking 
out of the pockets of the people a given 
sum of money, the greatest possible 
quantity of mischief is produced.”* 
Every modern political economist 
agrees in the proposition, that they are 
the worst, or among the worst, sources 
of revenue that can be selected. Mr, 
Mill, in his Principles of Political 
Economy, thus deals with them :— 


“Tn the enumeration of bad taxes a 
conspicuous place must be assigned to 
law taxes, which extract a revenue for 
the state from the various ae in- 
volvedin an application to the tribunals. 
Like all needless expenses attached to 
law proceedings, they are a tax on re- 
dress, and, therefore, a premium on in- 


jury.” 


And he justly considers the exist- 
ence of such taxes in the form of fees 
to court equally objectionable; and 
that the argument that those may fairly 
be required to bear the — of the 
administration of justice who reap the 
benefit of it, is a fallacy :— 


“Those,” hesays, ‘‘ whoareunder the 
necessity of going to law are those who 
benefit least, not most, by the law andits 
administration. To them the protection 
which the law affords has not been com- 


* « On the Art of packing Juries.” 
lished in 1795. 
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plete, since they have been obliged to 
resort to a court of justice to ascertain 
their rights, or maintain those rights 
against infringement, while the remain- 
der of the on have enjoyed the immu- 
nity from injury conferred bythe lawand 
the tribunals, without the inconvenience 
of an appeal to them.” 


Imposts on law proceedings have 
the worst features of the worst indirect 
taxes. A law tax isa tax on the chief 
of necessaries—justice. It isnot levied 
on affluence, but on distress. It wants 
the chief merit of an indirect tax—the 
capability of being paid by degrees. 
If bread be taxed a man may buy half 
a loaf to escape starvation; he cannot 
have half of a writ to escape ruin. 
Though he has paid £100 taxes in the 
progress of a suit, if he fails with the 
shilling for the final order it is all lost. 
The abundance of other things is li- 
mited by being taxed; justice is thus 
denied. He who cannot pay the tax 
to the last penny is outlawed. It is 
impossible to foresee when this tax 
will be required, or to provide for it; 
no man can prophesy when he will 
be the victim of litigation, or to what 
extent ; it comes generally at the very 
time when the tax-payer can least af- 
ford it. It tends to make the result of 
a suit not dependent on the merits of 
the litigants, but the length of their 
purses. 

These are a few of the objections to 
such charges. Their apologists defend 
them on the allegation that they are 
a check on litigation; that the state 
gives a quid pro quo in enforcing the 
rights of litigants ; that it is reason- 
able that they who benefit by courts 
should pay for them, and that the ex- 
pense ultimately falls on the wrong- 
doer. These are common, but plain 
fallacies. So far as such an impost 
deters men from asserting their rights, 
it is simply a preventive of justice ; 
and so far as the object of litigation is 
to inflict a wrong, such an impost ab- 
solutely encourages it. A man with 
an unfounded claim is likely to extort 
just in proportion to the mischief he can 
do by asserting it. A man resisting a 
righteous claim is likely to succeed just 
in proportion to the chance he has of 
wearying out or ruining his adversary. 
The more costly litigation is made, the 


See his ‘‘ Protest against Law Taxes,” pub- 
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more effectual the weapon which is put 
into the hands of the oppressor or the 
rogue. If trivial litigation is to be 
discouraged, then, the smaller the de- 
mand the heavier the court ch: Arges 
should be ; the cheap tribunals should 
be for large and not small demands, 
It is not the man who has the misfor- 
tune to be driven to a court of justice 
that benefits by it; he is the very man 
who benefits least by it ; it is the thou- 
sands whose rights are acquiesced in 
and who are honestly dealt with, be- 
cause courts exist, who benefit most 
from them. It has been truly said, that 
**to throw upon the suitor the ex- 
pense of administering justice, in addi- 
tion to the trouble and risk of sueing 
for it, is as if, in case of an invasion, 
you were to take the inhabitants of the 
frontier, and force them not only to 
serve for nothing, but also to defray 
the whole expenditure of the war.”* 
ry Ps - » 
The dispute 1s generally about some 
doubtful point ; and every man whose 
rights are settled by the decision de- 
rives equal advantage from it, and 
this in addition, that he gains the ad- 
vantage without the anxiety and risk 
which the litigant is exposed to, 
When the first case was decided as to 
the liability of provisional committee- 
men, it was not Mr. Reynell alone who 
should pay for settling a question af- 
fecting the thousands . of committee- 
men and railway contractors over the 
whole kingdom, whose mutual rights 
were ascertained for them by the de- 
cision. He who is in the wrong does 
not, in any sense, always pay such 
taxes; each party advances his share 
of them, and ultimately bears a large 
roportion. The payment should at 
hon not be enforced, on this ground, 
until it is ascertained who is in the 
wrong. If you make him who is in the 
wropg pay for instituting a suit, you 
make him who is in the right pay for 
defending it. But who is in the wrong ? 
In ninety-nine out of a hundred liti- 
gated cases each party believes he is in 
the right ; it can hardly be wrong to 
act on that belief. It is only when law 
is resorted to to compel a man to do 
what he admits he ought to do, that 
either litigant is really in fault. Most 
cases—all the expensive ones in which 
law taxes are most grievous—arise on 
doubtful rights ; and when the law is 


doubtful, the parties are made to pay 
for its defects, that is, for the fault of 
the state. 

Authority and principle, then, are 
alike against imposts on justice, in 
whatever form they are levied, and 
under whatever pretext. The amount 
levied in the Four Courts, in stamp 
duties, in the last year (1850), one 
in which there was, from the cireum- 
stances of the country, a considerable 
decrease in litigation, was £60,791 
7s. 8d; of which £42,548 7s. ld. was 
levied by the law fund duties, and 
the remainder by the chancery and 
exchequer fund duties. Yet these are 
only a portion of the compulsory pay- 
ments. There are other fees to the 
courts, not payable through the Stamp- 
office, which in Chancery are most op- 
pressive and exorbitant, and, though 
abolished as a general rule in the law 
courts, are even there payable in a few 
instances. A guinea, or half-a-guinea, 
continues payable (according to cir- 
cumstances) on every verdict at assizes 
to the judge’s crier, usually his do- 
mestic servant. ‘This is simple extor- 
tion. 

The broad proposition is plain—to 
provide the means of deciding the dis- 
putes of the community is a duty of 
the state, and the burden, like that of 
other state duties, should be borne 
by the whole community. Abolish, 
then, all such charges. They alone are 
that which renders any one tribunal ne- 
cessarily more expensive than another. 
It is, no doubt, the course, in our 
system of law, to make the defeated 
party bear a large portion of the other 
expenses incurred in litigation. If it 
is considered that the costs thus im- 
posed bear too large a proportion to 
the demand, when the latter is small, 
it is easy to limit the amount, which 
is, in such cases, to be allowed against 
an adversary, leaving the litigant, 
who chooses to expend more for ad- 
ditional care bestowed on his case, 
to pay it himself. Ifthe procedure by 
civil bill is sufficiently certain for com- 
mon demands under £50, let such cases 
be heard without any pleadings, after 
simply issuing a writ of summons and 
serving a bill of particulars. No fur- 
ther expense need be incurred prior to 
the decision ; and by allowing the party 
defeated a reasonable time after the 
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decision to pay, he need be put to no 
other expense, except for his wilful 
default ; and even if further proceed- 
ings to judgment and execution are ne- 
cessary, the costs might be exceedingly 
small, if stamp duties were removed.* 
Such a plan would be to make good 
law cheap ; not, as is now proposed, to 
make bad law plenty. It would be to 
afford equal rights to all; not, as is 
proposed, to keep the good tribunal as 
a luxury for the rich, and have a bad 
one for the economical. 

A clause is now first proposed to make 
it obligatory on plaintiffs to sue by civil 
bill when the demand is under £20, 
at the peril of losing all costs. Such 
provisions amount, in substance, to 
denying justice to the poor. £20 is 
as much to a poor man with £100 a- 
year income, as £200 to a man whose 
income is £1000. Have they equal 

ustice, when the one must peril the 
fifth of his income before Barrister 
Blunderhead, unaided, at some remote 
sessions, and the other has his fifth ad- 
judicated on by the Queen’s Bench, 
and advocated with adequate skill ? 
What is a trifling demand depends on 
its proportion to the wealth of the in- 
dividual, not on its intrinsic amount. 
Even though the selection of the worse 
tribunal is optional to a plaintiff, it is 
necessarily compulsory on the defend- 
ant. He cannot help himself. A plain- 
tiff having a doubtful claim, and being 
advised that the law is against him, 
will, of course, select the most incom- 
tent tribunal he can find as the one 
in which he will have the best chance 
of success. The defendant is dragged 
there without any power of choosing a 
better, though by the inefficiency of 
the court he may be literally robbed. 

What is above suggested relates to 
suits which involve some questions of 
fact or law—in which courts are re- 
sorted to to decide rights. As to 
undefended suits, or cases in which 
courts are resorted to merely to en- 
force rights (the object in reference to 
which mercantile men are apt, almost 
exclusively, to regard them), it is still 
easier to suggest modes of lessening 
their expense. When a man isserved 
with a writ, stating that a demand is 
made against him, if he does not sig- 


nify his intention of disputing it, why 
should any other form be gone through 
except the writ which compels him to 
pay? The entering of parliamentary 
appearances, filing declarations, &c., 
in such cases, being all done behind 
the defendant's back, serve no useful 
purpose, and merely accumulate trou- 
ble and expense. An aflidavit, before 
execution issued, of the amount be- 
lieved to be due, would be a fur better 
protection against oppression, and cost 
as many pence as those useless forms 
cost pounds, 

There is one objection to such 
changes, no doubt. The support of 
our tribunals must be paid for from 
some fund; and no man should ask 
the repeal of a tax until he can pro- 
pose a better. It might, perhaps, be 
answered, that justice is a commodity 
more to be favoured than whiskey, or 
even soap or paper; and that among 
the rival interests squabbling for the 
benefits of the surplus revenue, cre- 
ditors and litigants should be heard. 
But, so far as the proposed transfer of 
jurisdiction to the civil-bill courts is 
concerned, the question does not arise ; 
for the loss is to be incurred at all 
events. All we propose is, to cheapen 
the proceedings in the good tribunals 
by remitting the amount of extorted 
payments which is about to be aban- 
doned by adopting the bad. 

There is a popular phrase applied to 
petty courts, which many conceive to 
imply a commendation—viz., ‘local 
and expeditious.” If by “local” is 
meant that the court is easily applied 
to, it is not more applicable, nor as 
applicable, to civil bill courts, than to 
the superior courts. Every attorney 
is, by law, obliged to have a registered 
office in Dublin; and it is easier to 
write for a writ, than travel to the 
county town for a process. But if 
by “local” is meant that the court sits 
where it is most convenient that the 
trial should be held, it is absolutely 
false when applied to petty, as distin- 
guished from the superior, courts. If 
a defendant’s residence be the most 
convenient locality in which a case can 
be tried, the superior court can have 
it tried there. But in many—perhaps, 
most cases of demands of £50— it is 


* At the professional meetings held in reference to the Civil Bill Extension Act, 
specimens of bills of costs of an entire action, even following the present course of 
proceeding, were submitted, which, on demands under £50, would not exceed £11, 
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not so. If a Dublin merchant sells 
goods to a Donegal gentleman, all the 
materials required for the trial—his 
books, his clerks, his witnesses—are 
in Dublin. If the case is tried in 
Donegal, they must all be brought 
there at a vast increase of expense 
and inconvenience. The English 
County Courts Acts endeavour to pro- 
vide against this difficulty, by allowing 
the plaintiff an option of not resorting 
to them when he resides at twenty 
miles distance, or the cause of action 
has arisen out of the district. But 
how are we to guard against similar 
inconveniences to a defendant? It 
is plain, therefore, that fixity of the 
place of trial is a positive defect in a 
court. So of the phrase ‘‘ expedi- 
tious.” If it means that decisions at 
quarter sessions are hastily made, it 
may be true, but is by no means 
commendatory ; but if it means that 
a less period elapses between the time 
when a suitor requires the aid of the 
court and can have his suit deter- 
mined, it is absolutely untrue. Since 
the passing of the Process and 
Practice Act, a case is tried in the 
superior courts in three weeks or 
less. The civil bill court sits but 
once in asmany months. If an appeal 
from the presiding judge is required, 
it is, in the superior courts, determined 
in the ensuing term: in the civil bill 
court it must wait, perhaps, six 
months, until the following assizes. 
The same ratio of expedition holds in 
undefended cases. 

This question is one in which all men 
are interested. ‘The mode in which 
the law is administered is of more ge- 
neral interest than almost any part of 
the code administered. Any particu- 
Jar unjust law is felt by the few in- 
dividuals only to whose circumstances 
it applies, but every citizen is a suf- 
ferer by the incompetency or costliness 
of the tribunals to which all must re- 
sort. A member of parliament with 
£20,000 lent on securities, and £20,000 
more in the foreign funds, may laugh at 
his creditors, who cannot enforce one 
penny oftheir demands; a technical spe- 
cial demurrer, at most, causes a loss of 
but a few pounds and a little delay ; 
yet special demurrers are justly com- 

lained of as the greater hindrance to 
Justice of the two, for every suitor is 
exposed to them, whereas but few are 
defrauded by wealthy members of par- 
liament. ‘There is no man who may 
not suffer from defects in the tribunals 
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of the country, for no man can be in. 
sured against the danger of disputed 
rights. 

The proposed extension of the civil 
bill jurisdiction has been unequivo. 
cally condemned by almost every class 
in the community, at this side of the 
channel, capable of forming a correct 
opinion on the subject. Tn the last 
year a meeting of the bar, attended by 
almost every practising member of the 
profession, was unanimous in their 
disapproval of it. More recently, in 
the last month, meetings of the other 
branch of the profession, the attorneys 
and solicitors, concurred in the con- 
demnation. The most eminent mercan- 
tile associations in Dublin discounte- 
nance it; and mercantile men throuch- 
out Ireland look on it with disfavour. 
A plan based upon our principles for 
cheapening suits for less than £50, 
would, no doubt, be an undertaking of 
some difficulty. It would need much 
practical knowledge, and extensive com- 
munication with, and aid from, judges 
and professional men. It could not 
be hastily prepared by the ignorant, 
and sulkily supported by the idle; 
nor could it be successfully steeple- 
chased through the house at two o'clock 
in the morning. But however unac- 
ceptable to official incapacity or indo- 
lence, it would meet general approba- 
tion, and is quite practicable. 

Among the popular frensies of the 
day, one is, that they who are least ac- 
quainted with a system are the most 
competent to improve it; and it fol- 
lows, as a corollary, that lawyers are 
the worst of law reformers. Many 
do not yield to this absurdity, yet be- 
lieve that lawyers are unwilling to see 
changes made in the law. This opinion 
is utterly unfounded. The most zealous 
law reformers, at all times, have been 
among the ablest lawyers. In the vast 
strides of improvement in our legal 
system, in the quarter of a century 
following 1820, did any lawyer raise 
his voice against the changes made ? 

We have abstained from criticising 
in detail the Attorney-General’s bill. 
So far as it is what he stated it to be, 
a consolidation of former Acts, it is 
the humblest species of* legislation, 
but unquestionably desirable. It has 
scarcely another feature which deserves 
commendation. It proposes, in civil bill 
trials, to extend to all cases the power 
(which at present exists in ejectment 
cases only) of summoning witnesses liv- 
ing out of the county. This is to be done 
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by a summons from the clerk of the 
peace at the peril of a £10 fine, to be 
sued for in the county where the witness 
resides. The policy of subjecting an in- 
habitant of Antrim to be summoned by 
the clerk of the peace, or the clerk of the 
clerk of the peace of Kerry, and any 
man to be summoned to thirty-three 
age re with perhaps all 
is employer's books and accounts, 
may well be questioned; and the lu- 
dicrously cumbrous process by which 
obedience is to be enforced, is an 
illustration of the difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, before alluded to, of 
conferring on petty local tribunals 
the eflicacy of central courts. The 
limit of £50 is adopted from the Eng- 
lish County Courts’ Act. Considering 
the relative wealth of the two king- 
doms, £30 would be nearer the amount 
which should be fixed, applying the 
same standard to both. Even in Eng- 
land the amount of £50 has been justly 
objected to, as including a class of 
mercantile debts very different from 
the simple dealings out of which de- 
mands for £20 ordinarily arise, and a 
class wholly unfit for minor tribunals. 


Another new principle in the Attorney- 
General’s measure is, the introduction 
of stamp duties in civil bill proceed- 
ings, taxing, as we have already shewn, 
the very worst subject of taxation. 
But a lengthened criticism of the 
details of the measure is foreign to the 
purpose of these observations. We 
abstain even from alluding to the sup- 
— ultimate object of withdrawing 
usiness from the Four Courts, or the 
general alarm which the suspicion of a 
design to remove them to Westminster 
has awakened. There are those who 
believe in a scheme to reduce the im- 
portance, and scatter the members of 
the legal professions, until they will be 
too insignificant, and too divided, to 
resist this great climax of centralisa- 
tion. But we wish not to enter into a 
wider field, or to touch on any phase 
of the question but the one. Our ob- 
ject is to direct attention to the false 
principle on which the extension of 
these petty jurisdictions proceeds; to 
point out the true road to cheap justice, 
and to guard our readers against that 
worst of counterfeits—low priced liti- 
gation. 


LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MANAGER.—wNO V. 


ON THE DRAMAS FROM THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Tue popularity of the Waverley Novels, 
their animated dialogue, great variety 
of character, and, in many instances, 
their strong dramatic features, rendered 
them very eligible subjects for stage 
concoction, as Garrick used to call it ; 
and a mine of wealth they have proved 
in repeated instances. After two or 
three experiments, all attended with 
the most marked success, no sooner 
did a novel appear by the Great Un- 
known, than adaptations of it, at all 
the theatres, major and minor, in every 
conceivable form, were instantly put in 
preparation, announced, and presented, 
with incredible rapidity, and as if by 
the agency of steam pressure. Like 
every other favourite subject, they 
were pushed a little too far, and now 
and then became drugs in the market ; 
but in the aggregate, no class of dramas 
have ever been so generally well re- 
ceived, or have produced such large 
sums of money to the speculators. 
VOL. XXXVII,—NO. CCXXI. 


The first in the field was Guy Man- 
nering, brought out at Covent Garden, 
on the 12th March, 1816, as an opera- 
tic play in three acts; the music by 
Bishop, whose celebrated Gipsy Glee, 
‘* The Chough and Crow,” will everrank 
among his happiest efforts. The beau- 
tiful poetry of this glee is taken from 
one of Miss Baillie’s tragedies, and 
the expressive language materially en- 
hances the composition. The drama is 
put together, very skilfully, by the late 
Daniel Terry, with some assistance and 
contributions from the author, as has 
been often supposed. Terry was well 
known to be on very intimate terms 
with Sir Walter Scott, and one of 
the chosen band to whom the secret 
of his authorship was imparted at an 
early period. Guy Mannering was sup- 
ported by a host of talent, both in the 
vocal and acting departments, includ- 
ing Miss Stephens, Miss Matthews, Mrs. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Egerton, 
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Abbott, Sinclair, Liston, Blanchard, 
Simmons, Tokely, and Emery. Such 
an array of names we shall never 
see again collected in one theatre. The 
free-trade principle has rendered it im- 

ssible. Genius is a close borough, 
with avery limited constituency. Thea- 
tres may be built by act of parliament, 
at the corner of every street, but actors 
are not producible through a similar 
fiat. 

The play met with unbounded suc- 
cess, and still continues in favour with 
the public. Some years after, another 
version of Guy Mannering, under the 
title of the Witch of Derncleugh, was pro- 
duced at the Lyceum Theatre. In this, 
a different series of incidents was se- 
lected of a more melodramatic cast, and 
Dirk Hatteraich, excellently well acted 
by T. P. Cooke, was rende *red the pro- 
minent character. Some thought this 
the better play of the two, but time has 
decided differently. It has passed into 
oblivion, while the other retains its po- 
pularity. Sir Walter Scott was so much 

leased with the first adaptation, that 
fe christened it the art of Terryfying, 
and ever after spoke of similar attempts 
as Terryfications, even where his friend 
and confidant had no hand in their 
construction. 

The next was Rob Roy Macgregor, 
by Pocock, an experienced drama- 
tist; another operatic play, the suc- 
cess of which even surpassed that of 
its precursor, and afforded to Mr. Ma- 
cready, then a new actor, fighting his 
way on the London boards, one of the 
earliest opportunities of proving his 
original genius. ‘This came out also at 
Covent Garden, on the 12th March, 
1818. Ihave heard Pocock lament, when 
rich and independent, that Rob Roy 
was not subject to the author's fees, 
being antecedent to the provisions of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Act, and by which 
he said he lost a handsome annuity. I 
dare say it has been repeated oftener 
than any play within the memory of 
the present generation. I have, in my 
own course of practice, enacted the bold 
outlaw 173 times. 

Rob Roy was followed by Dibdin’s 
version of the Heart of Mid Lothian, 
which appeared in the shape of a melo- 
drama, at the Surrey Theatre, in 1819, 
and had an enormous run, principally 
owing to the excellent acting of Miss 
Taylor, Mrs. Brooks, and Mrs, Eger- 
ton. Terry's play on the same subject 
at Covent Garden, was a comparative 
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failure, chiefly because he departed from 
the materials before him, and drew on 
his own invention. His adaptation of 
the Antiquary (from the groundwork 
of Pocock), was more successful. This 
last was acted on the 25th Jan., 1820, 

Then came the Children of the 
Mist, in which Liston was the Dugald 
Dalgetty; Kenilworth, where Mrs. Bunn 
appe eared a living type of Queen Eliza. 
beth; and The. Maid of Judah, with 
Mrs. Wood, both in singing and act- 
ing, glorious as the high-souled Re. 
becca. 

Innumerable others followed in suc- 
cession, and almost keeping pace with 
the novels as they issued from the press; 
but it is unnecessary to notice all in 
detail. The most successful were in. 
variably those which most. closely em- 
bodied the characters and incidents of 
the tales they were compiled from, as, for 
instance, in the cases of Guy Manner- 
ing, Rob Roy, The Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian, and the drama of The Bride 
of Lammermoor. ‘The libretto of the 
opera founded on the last named sub- 


ject, with Donizetti's beautiful music, 


is a sad mistake. Except in the single 
scene of signing the contract, there is 
but a secant resemblance to the original, 
while the total omission of the mother, 
Lady Ashton, the controlling agent 
and presiding evil genius, weakens and 
changes the feeling of the entire story. 
If the names of the characters were not 
yreserved, the interest so completely 
ona its identity that it would be diffi- 
cult to connect this meagre outline 
with the power and depth of colouring 
in the mighty master. 

While the dramas from the Waver- 
ley Novels pleased everywhere, and 
drew money to the managers through- 
out the kingdom, in Scotland, as was 
likely, they found their strongest hold. 
Rob Roy was produced in Edinburgh 
with great care, in February, 1819, and 
ran for forty-one nights without in- 
termission. It was admirably acted 
throughout, and introduced to that 
most critical audience a performer 
who has never been equalled in his par- 
ticular line— Charles Mackay. His 
Bailie Jarvie was not acting, it was 
nature, the man personified in living 
identity, as if he had sat for the pic- 
ture, and the author had held him in 
his eye while drawing it. Liston was 
the admired of the Londoners, and an 
admirable artist too. His humour was 
peculiarly his own, and his Dominie 
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Sampson was irresistible ; but Mackay 
was the Bailie of Sir Walter Scott, as 
he himself often most emphatically de- 
elared. Perhaps the highest compli- 
ment ever paid to an actor was when 


the Great Unknown, at the dinner of 


the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund, threw 
aside his useless incognito, publicly 
owned himself the author of the works 
long believed to be his, and proposed 
the health of Mackay, in his character 
of the Bailie, in the following terms :— 
** T would fain dedicate a bumper to 
the health of one who has represented 
several of those characters of which I 
have endeavoured to give the skeleton, 
with a truth and liveliness for which I 
may well be grateful. I beg leave to 
propose the health of my friend Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie; and I am sure when 
the author of Waverley and Rob Roy 
drinks to Nicol Jarvie, it will be re- 
ceived with the just applause to which 
that gentleman has alw ays been accus- 
tomed.” ‘The talents of Mackay were 
by no means confined to his represen- 
tation of exclusively national charac- 
ters. In Dominie Sampson, Cuddie 
Headrigg, Caleb Balderstone, Dal- 
getty, Richie Moniplies, Jock Howi- 


son, &c. &e., he was far beyond any of 


his contemporaries, and, in a large 
range of miscellaneous parts, equal 
to many in the foremost rank. I 
have seen him ple iy Rolamo, in Clari, 
Old Dornton, in The Road to Ruin, 
and others of that cast, with a power 
and pathos which everybody acknow- 
ledged. I feel happy at an opportunity 
of bearing my feeble testimony to the 
merits of an old friend and confederate; ; 
and should these pages meet his eye, 
he will, I am sure, be pleased to find 


that I have not forgotten the days of 


* auld lang syne,” or the many remi- 
niscences of what occurred when we 
dressed in ‘‘ propinquity ” in the same 
room. I introduced him tothe Dublin 
audience ; and although (as, I grieve 
to say, they seldom do) they did not 
fill the theatre, they felt his excellence, 
and applauded him to the echo. He 
has retired, happily, from the anxious 
avocations of theatrical drudgery, and 
is, I trust, what I always predicted he 
would be, ‘*a warm little man.” The 
last remaining of that ‘¢ ould stock ” 
is my first worthy employer and ma- 
nager, William Murray, to whom I 
must, with an early opportunity, dedi- 
cate an exclusive leaf, which he is well 
worthy of, and which, I trust, he will 


take as a tribute of old friendship. 
He, too, is about to retire (I wish I 
was !) and he leaves no actor like him- 
self behind, in a long range of the 
most opposite characters. 

There was, in the Edinburgh Theatre, 
at the time I have been alluding to, 
an actor, by name Denham, now dead, 
but who deserves to be remembered. 
I saw him first in a small country 
theatre, at Kelso, and recommended 
him strongly to Mr. Murray, who en- 
gaged him ‘at a trifling salary on my 
showing, but soon promoted him when 
he discovered his merit. His Dandie 
Dinmont and Mucklebackit were mas- 
terly pieces of acting ; and his King 
James, in The Fortunes of Nigel, de- 
lighted the author almost as much as 
the Bailie Jarvie of Mackay. It was 
unique, one of those unexpected co- 
incidences you never dream of, and 
greatly assisted by a natural thickness 
of utterance, a sort of Northumbrian, 
or border burr (which Sir Walter 
Scott himself had), in exact keeping 
with the physical peculiarities of the 
British Solomon. Neither let poor old 
Duff be forgotten, who has so lately 
** shuffled off this mortal coil,” and 
whose Dougal Creature was equally 
commended by the same high autho- 
rity. Perhaps he wanted but the right 
opportunity, at the right moment, to 
have made hima great man. ‘The cur- 
tain has fallen, and no human reasoning 
can now decide the question ; but that 
he had talent of a high order, andin a 
varied line, is unquestionable. Why 
it was permitted to waste itself in ob- 
scurity and indigence, and to be ex- 
tinguished, in the winter of life, in 
utter helplessness, we know not, and 
have no right to inquire, but all, if they 
choose, may deduce from thence a sa- 
lutary lesson. I met him first in Edin- 
burgh, when I joined that company 
in 1819. Everybody said he was a 
clever man ; all he did was done like 
an artist. I saw George the Fourth 
applaud his Dougal warmly. I left 
him in Edinburgh in 1824, and I found 
him again in neglect and obscurity, 
discharged from the Haymarket, in 
London, i in 1830. Iwasthen muster- 
ing forces for my first campaign in 
Dublin, he enlisted under my banners, 
and never left them until he received 
the final summons of a more imperative 
commander. 

When George the Fourth visited 
Edinburgh, in 1822, he selected Roy 
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Rob for the performance, on the night 
of his attending the theatre in state ; 
partly as a national compliment, and 
partly as a personal distinction to Sir 
Walter Scott, who had taken much 
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trouble with all the arrangements dur. 
ing the royal sojourn. 

A copy of the bill, with the cast of 
the play, may not be wholly uninte. 
resting to our theatrical readers :— 


* THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 
BY COMMAND OF HIS MAJESTY. 
This present Tuesday, August 27, 1822, will be performed the National Opera of 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR ; 


oR, 
, AULD LANGSYNE. 
With the original Music, and appropriate Scenery, Machinery, Dresses, and Decorations, 


Sir Frederick Vernon, 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, 
Francis Osbaldistone, 

Captain Thornton, eee 
Major Galbraith, 

Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 

Mr. Owen, 

Mac Stuart, 

Dougal, 

Willie, 

Andrew, 

Lancel, 

Sergeant, eee 

Saunders Wylie, 

Helen Macgregor, 

Martha, wie 

Mattie, 

Hostess, 

Jean M‘Alpine, 

Diana Vernon (for this nig ht ‘only), 


There was no after-piece; the doors 
opened at six, and the performances 
were to commence at eight, or as soon 
after asthe king arrived, who wasalways 
punctual. The crowd began to as- 
semble with the dawn of day; at 
twelve it came on to rain, and rained 
incessantly until six ; but ‘ no thought 
was there of dast: ard flight ;” money 
was offered for place in the throng, 
and indignantly refused ; the “ serried 
phalanx” maintained their array until 
the appointed hour, and within a few 
winutes after, the pit was densely 
packed; then arose from saturated 
garments a thick mist of damp and 
vapour, through which gas illumina- 
tions were but “dimly se en, and which 
had scarcely dispersed when his Ma- 
jesty entered his state box. We re- 
collect looking out from the window 
of our dressing. room on that wet and 
wearied crowd, impatient and worn 
out, and saying to ourselves, as the 
highwayman did on his way to Ty- 
burn, and knowing we were to act the 
leading part in a very different sort 
of drama, ‘“‘ You need not hurry, 
there'll be no fun till 1 come.” 


di Mr. 

“ae Mr. Denham. 

“as Mr. Huckel. 
Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Weekes. 
Mr. Calcraft. 
Mr. Mackay. 
Mr. Roberts. 
Mr. Lee. 
Mr. Duff. 
Master Hillyard. 
Mr. Aikin. 
Mr. Stanley. 
Mr. Hillyard. 
Mr. Power. 
Mrs. Renaud. 
Miss J. Nicol. 
Miss Nicol. 
Mrs. Mackay. 
Mrs. Nicol. 
Mrs. H. Siddons.” 


Munro. 


Of the performers whose names ap- 
pear in the bill we have copied, not 
more than eight are now alive. 

The play ‘of Rob Roy, up to this 
date, has been acted in Edinburgh 
nearly 400 times; and in the provin- 
cial theatres of Scotland, more than 
one thousand. I remember seeing the 
500th representation announced 1 in a 
play-bill of Ryder’s at Perth, dated as 
far back as 1829. 

The week before the arrival of the 
King, all Scotland poured into Edin- 
burgh. It was impossible to walk the 
streets without being jostled off the 
curbstones, but like sensible and well 
ordered lieges, as they are, they 
crowded the theatre nightly. In six 
evenings, with no auxiliary attraction, 
above £1,000 was taken to the two 
old national and worn out dramas of 
Rob Roy, and the Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian. Then came Edmund Kean, 
who had been engaged long before 
there was any intimation or idea of a 
royal visit, and the houses, if possible, 
were fuller still. The great tragedian, 
then in the full zenith of his fame and 
powers, was naturally much chagrined 
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that one of his plays was not selected 
on the night of the Royal Command, 
and expected Macbeth. I thought he 
would have chosen to study Rob Roy 
for the occasion, which he had an un- 
doubied right to do if he pleased, but 
I was not sorry to find he fed no such 
intention. He was impressed with a 
most unfounded notion that the sove- 
reign was personally hostile to him, 
and said to me, in conversation on the 
subject, with epigrammatic bitterness, 
“Tam a greater man than I ever ex- 
pected to be,—I have a king for my 
enemy !” 

Some of the arrangements during 
the visit of George IV. to his northern 
capital gave rise to much talk at the 
time (people will talk), some criticism, 
and not a little astonishment. Witha 
good deal to dazzle and astonish, there 
was also a large mixture of what was 
called by the profane “ tomfoolery.” 
Now that it has all passed into history, 
we think over these occurrences with 
cooler blood. Then the blood of the pub- 
lic exceeded fever heat, and the fever 
of the moment went to excite the 
whole nation into a belief that they 
were Highlanders, Why this was so, 
no one inquires now; but at the 
time, it looked very theatrical, and 
something overdone. We have heard 
it whispere ‘ed that the King thought so 
himself; but the whisper was lost in 
the tumultuous acclamations, and the 
show and enthusiasm swept everything 
before them. 

Among other “ eccentricities of 
Edinburgh,” his Majesty appeared in 
a kilt and blazing appointments of the 
Stuart tartan, on the morning of his 
grand levee at Holyrood House. That 
Prince Charles Edward, in 1745, 
should have assumed the Celtic costume 
was natural enough, seeing that his 
immediate supporters and ‘adherents, 
in a disputed claim, were the High- 
land clans alone; but that George the 
Fourth should do so, in 1822, “when 
representing the concentrated right of 
all the lineal claimants to the throne, 
as Queen Victoria does now, was surely 
an error in taste, if not in judgment. 
It was ministering to the vanity of a 
section, and at the expense of the ma- 
jority. It seems a strange mistake to 
have persuaded the King, that the 
great barons and peers of Scotland, 
who in former ages constituted the 
pith and marrow of the kingdom, could 
be complimented by his wearing the 
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garb, which from early history they 
had always associated with the acts of 
lawless tribes and predatory invaders. 
In the ranks of the gallant 42nd, 79th, 
or 93rd, it looks equally comely and 
heroic ; but in the halls of old Holy- 
rood, except on the persons of the feudal 
chiefs and their retainers, it seemed like 
a theatrical mockery. It was also sadly 
diminished in consequence by more than 
one of its ill-chosen adopters. Some of 
the amateur Celts looked as if a breeze 
would have blown them far down the 
Firth of Forth; and more than one real 
Highlander of the Tails, when shoul- 
dered by the brawny yeomen of the 
borders, gave way, measuring his man, 
in muttering, but untranslatable indig- 
nation. 

On the day of the grand entry, two 
private societies, the Celtic Club and 
the Royal Archers, occupied distin- 
guished posts, immediately near the 

royal person. ‘The gallant Scots’ Greys, 
still glowing with the laurels of Wa- 
terloo, were pushed a little into 
the background; while a Highland 
clan immediately followed the state 
carriage, their pipers bursting with 
loyalty, and ready as the followers of 
the car of Juggernaut to die under 
the wheels of their idol, but in perfect 
innocence skirling forth an old Jaco- 
bite tune, which sounded very like— 
** Geordie sits in Charlie's chair, 
De’il tak him that put him there.” 


But nobody minded particulars, and 
the meaning was the same, although 
the mode of showing it was a little 
contradictory. When Queen Victoria 
visited Dublin, in 1849—and seeing 
how all Ireland rushed madly up to 
the metropolis, as erst they did to 
Edinburgh, on a similar occasion— 
with the remembrance of what occurred 
there fully before me, I collected my 
company, and opened the theatre, 
getting also first-rate auxiliary aid, in 
the persons of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Wal- 
lack, and Buckstone. We brought out 
eleven new pieces, in as many nights. 
Circumstances interfered to prevent 
my being honoured with a command, 
and the “experiment ended in a loss of 
£250. There was no inducing any one 
to think there was a place of in-door 
amusement in the city, while there 
was so much attraction in the streets, 
and it was impossible to foresee the 
unprecedented enthusiasm which mul. 
tiplied illuminations every night during 
her Majesty’s stay. 
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SPECIMENS OF EXTRAVAGANCE OR BOMBAST IN CELEBRATED WRITERS. 


R. Jounson, a great authority, de- 
livers it as his opinion, that no book 
was ever yet printed so thoroughly 
worthless but that something useful 
may be extracted from its pages—* two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff,” as Bassanio says, in the Merchant 
of Venice, of the conversation of his 
friend Gratiano. Whether they are 
worth the sifting is another question. 
The result, in many cases, will chance 
to resemble the working of the Wicklow 
Gold Mines, which le ft the speculators 
with a heavy loss of time and outlay. 
The Doctor, it was said, possessed a 
faculty of turning over the leaves of 
any book he appeared to be reading, 
with seeming carelessness, and at the 
same time of extracting, without the 
labour of continuous perusal, all that 
was important. If we adopt his pro- 
position, we shall find the converse 
equally demonstrable. The worst writ- 
ers may have their moments of inspi- 
ration, but the best contain unwor thy 
passages. Their flights are unequal. 
Apollo sometimes relaxes the strings 
of his bow; Homer indulges in occa- 


sional naps, and Milton becomes prosy 


and almost unreadable. Who, that 
speaks candidly, has not yawned over 
passages in the latter books of « Para- 
dise Lost,” and toiled through them 
more asa consummation than a“ labour 
of love ;” a sort of incumbent duty or 
work of necessity, rather than a volun- 
tary recreation. The soundest authors, 
poets in especial, become occ asionally 
turgid or tiresome. Horace allows the 
plea of drowsiness in a long poem,* but 
he nowhere tolerates extravagance or 
bombast. Amazing and almost incre- 
dible specimens of the latter quality 
may be quoted from the most cele- 
brated poets and dramatists. Even 
the unapproachable Shakspere is not 
entirely divested of this blemish, as we 
shall have occasion to show. ‘The 
truth of the hypothesis we are assuming 
ean only be borne out by illustrative 
examples. A few selections, taken at 
random, may be found both amusing 
and applicable. 

Dryden furnishes, perhaps, as many 
cases as any great writer on the list. 
Here are two or three from his poems, 


Speaking of the final judgment, he uses 
this strange imagery : 


“When rattling bones together fly 
From the four corners of the sky.” 


And in the “ Annus Mirabilis,” de- 
scribing the English armament, he 
says :— 


“ To see this fleet upon the ocean move 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies, 
And Heaven, as if there wanted lights 

above, 
For tapers bade two glaring comets rise.” 


In the tragedy of the Conquest of 
Granada, we find the following grada- 
tion of extrz ivagances, working up to 
a fine climax of absurdity — 

* OSMYN. 
While we indulge our common happiness, 
He is forgot, by whom we all possess ; 
The brave Alms inzor, to whose arms we owe 
All that we did, and all that we shall do; 
Who like a tempest that outrides the wind, 
Made a just battle ere the bodies joined. 


ABDALLA, 
His victories we scarce could keep in view, 
Or polish them as fast as he rough drew. 


ABDIMILECH. 
Fate after him below with pain did move, 
And Victory could scarce keep pace above. 
Death did at length so many slain forget, 
And lost the tale, and took ’em by the great.” 


Contrast these passages with the follow- 
ing very magnificent one from Palamon 
and Arcite, and it becomes difficult to 
suppose that both could have proceeded 
from the same parent brain, The poet 
describes a series of paintings from va- 
rious well-known subjects, which adorn 
a temple of Diana erected for the grand 
combat or tournament given by Theseus 
at Athens, winding up with a description 
of a female in the pangs of maternity : 


“Before her lay a woman in her throes, 

Who called Lucina’s aid her burden to 
disclose. 

All this the painter drew with such com- 
mand, 

That Nature snatch’d the pencil from his 
hand, 

Asham’d and angry that his art could 
feign, 

And mend the tortures of a mother’s pain.” 








* & 


Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum.”——De Arte Poetica. 
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Ben Jonson becomes very wild in- 
deed, when he exchanges his * learned 
sock,” as Milton calls it, for the cothur- 
nus of Tragedy. In Sejanus his Fall, 
we find this description of the potent 
minister’s importance, by himself :— 


“ Great and high 
The world knows only two, that’s Rome 
and I! 
My roof receives me not, ’tis air I tread, 
And at each step I feel my advanc’d head 
Knock out a star in Heaven!” 


Horace must have foreseen this flight, 
with the eye of prophecy, when he says 
* sublimi feriam sidera vertice ;” or, 
what is more palpable, the erudite 
scholiast has copied the idea of the 
Roman poet without acknowledging it. 

The two next are from Catiline his 
Conspiracie. Just before the last bat- 
tle joins, Catiline addresses his com- 
panions :— 


“ Methinks I see death and the furies waiting 

What we will do, and all the heavens at 
leisure 

For the great spectacle. 
swords ; 

And if our destiny envy our virtue 

The honour of the day, yet let us care 

To sell ourselves at such a price as may 

Undo the world to buy us, and make Fate 

While she tempts ours to fear her own es- 
tate.” 


Draw then your 


The prodigies that attended the 
conflict, with the result, are thus de- 
scribed :— 

“ The furies stood on hills 
Circling the place, and trembled to see men 
Do more than they ; whilst Pity left the field 
Griev’d for that side that in so bad a cause, 
They knew not whata crime their valour was. 
The sun stood still, and was, behind the cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive up 
His. frighted horse, whom still the noise 

drove backward.” 

The state of terror ascribed here to 
the horse, reminds us of the lion quoted 
by Martinus Scriblerus :— 


“ He roared so loud, and looked so wondrous 
grim, 
His very shadow durst not follow him.” 


There was a poet called Sylvester, 
contemporary with Ben Johnson, well 
considered in his day, and better re- 
membered now by a rhyming wager, 
rather too free for our pages, than by 
his poetry, of which the following may 
be taken as a sample :— 


“Now when the winter’s keener breath began 
To crystallize the Baltick Ocean, 
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To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with snow the bald-pate woods.” 


In the ‘*Orlando Innamorato” of 
** Boiardo,” occurs a passage, which, 
with some mixture of humour, has 
seldom been equalled in absurdity. 
Here it is, original and translated. 
The translation will be found tolerabl 
faithful, though not assuming to eal 
the terse expression of the original. 
The poet is speaking of Orlando’s ce- 
lebrated sword, Durlindana, which has 
just sliced an adversary in two, from 
occiput to os-coccygis, at a single 
blow :— 
“Tanto era nel suo taglio graziosa, 

Che quasi insieme tagliava, cuciva, 

E’! suo ferire appena si sentiva. 

Onde ora avendo a traverso tagliato 

Questo Pagan, lo fa si destramente, 

Che lun pezzo in su laltro, suggelato 

Rimase, senza muoversi niente ; 

E come avien, quand’ uno e riscaldato 

Che le ferite per allor non sente, 

Cosi colui, del colpo non accorto, 

Andava combattendo, ed era morto.” 


“So keen and so polite this matchless steel, 

The wound it gave, the wounded scarce 
could feel, 

And when it struck, it almost seemed to heal. 

Thus when Orlando split his Pagan foe, 

With such dexterity he aim’d the blow, 

The path his sword had made, so nicely clos’d, 

That on one half the other still repos’d. 

And as while rage inflates each boiling vein, 

The ardent warrior loses sense of pain, 

So this bold Pagan, after he was sped, 

Went fighting on, not knowing he was dead.” 


Blackmore’s “endless line” contains 
almost endless specimens of pure fus- 
tian ; but as no one ever did, does, can, 
or will read his poems, so called, one in- 
stance must suffice—as the pedant in 
Hierocles carried a single brick in his 
pocket, to show the materials of which 
his houses were composed. The reader 
will, we have no doubt, think, as Prince 
Polignac did, when asked to bring 
Charles X. (then Count D’Artois) to 
see a second representation of Stephen 
Kemble’s Macbeth, ** Ah, ah! No, no! 
once of such *fun is too much.” The 
passage subjoined occurs in Black- 
more’s poem of “ Job :”— 


“ The hills forget they’re fixed, and in their 
fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves 
for flight ; 
The woods, with terror winged, outfly the 
wind, 


And leave the heavy, panting hills behind.” 
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We ought to apologise for introduc- 
ing Blackmore among celebrated writ- 
ers, with which honoured fraternity he 
has no claim to be enrolled. As his 
works will never be disinterred, and 
his name is even unknown to the pre- 
sent generation, the mention of it re- 
quires a glossarial note. We shall 
merely remind our readers that he was 
one of the physicians in ordinary to 
King William the Third, by whom he 
was knighted,” and that he wrote and 
published interminable epics, as he 
thought and designated them, and 
which, it was said, as he was in good 
medical practice, he composed to the 
rumbling of his chariot-wheels while 
paying his daily visits to his patients. 
How the unsaleable lumber must have 
weighed down his unhappy bookseller ! 
He might have deprecated him, as 
Lord Byron does a prolific bard of his 
younger days— 

“ As thou art strong in verse, in mercy spare !” 


From mad Nat. Lee, the most insane 
of all the votaries of Parnassus, we 
naturally look for inflated writing. 

** Ye gods, annihilate both time and space, 
And make two lovers happy,” 
is not a bad specimen; but the cele- 
brated rhapsody of Alexander on the 
passage of the Granicus is a better 
average sample. As Hart or Barry 
delivered this gigantic hyperbole, the 
pit shook to its centre, and the deni- 
zens of the neighbouring alleys thought 
there was an earthquake. 
‘Can none remember ? Yes, I know all must! 
When glory, like a towering eagle stood, 
Perch’d on my beaver in the Granick flood, — 
Where war, and blood, and rapine fled before, 
And the pale Fates, affrighted, left the shore ; 
When the immortals on the billows rode, 
And I myself appear’d the leading god!” 


All this sort of thing, in “the good 
old times,” produced thunders of ap- 
plause, and excited the play-going 

ublic to a frenzy of delight. How a 

ondon audience, in 1851, would stare 
if either Knowles or Bulwer, in their 
next new play, should treat them to a 
few similar exuberances. 

Rowe nearly rivals Lee in the follow- 
ing burst of Lord Guilford Dudley, in 
his tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, and 
which he professed to be written, with 
Jane Shore, in direct imitation of Shak- 
spere. 


* “The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one pensioned Quarles.”— Pope, 
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“Give way, and let the gushing torrent come; 
Behold the tears we bring to swell the deluge, 
Till the flood rise upon the guilty world, 
And make the ruin common !” 


If bets were taken as to who is the 
author of this, Lee or Rowe, the odds 
would rise five to one on mad Lee. 

Corneille, the Shakspere of France, 
as he is sometimes called, in his Ho- 
race, one of his acknowledged chefs 
d'euvre, indulges in the following gali- 
matias, which, if it be not unmitigated 
rant, there is no value in epithets. Cu- 
riace, on ascertaining that he must 
fight with the brothers of his beloved, 
exclaims in despair :— 


‘Que desormais le Ciel, les Diables, et le Sort, 

Preparent contre nous un generale effort ! 

J’y mis, pour faire pis, dans l’etat ou nous 
sommes, 

Et le Sort, et les Dieux, les Enfers, et les 
Hommes !’’ 


Any one who has heard this passage 
given, as I have, with all the galvanic 
agonies of French tragic declamation, 
will not sleep without occasional starts 
for a week after, unless he uses some 
of the ‘‘ drowsy syrups” or anodynes 
Iago alludes to when torturing his un- 
suspicious commander. 

We are a little surprised to find the 
solemn, measured, and well-disciplined 
imagination of Dr. Johnson suffer Ma- 
homet the Second to ascend to the fol- 
lowing height in his otherwise cold, 
classic tragedy of Irene :— 


“Could the fierce North, upon his frozen 
wings, 

Bear him aloft above the wond’ring clouds, 

And seat him in the Pleiad’s golden chariot, 

Thence should my fury drag him down to 
tortures,” 


How mercilessly he would have cas- 
tigated this in another offender. *‘ Now, 
sir,” he would have said, ‘‘ here we have 
sheer absurdity. The thing is utterly 
impossible. The power of Mahomet 
was, doubtless, astonishing, but it ex- 
tended not to the realms of space, and 
was incapable of grappling with the 
firmament.” Yet he refused to let this 
Mahomet lose his senses when forced 
to sacrifice his mistress, as Garrick, 
who at that time intended to enact the 
fiery Turk suggested, thinking it would 
animate and throw vigour into a heavy 
play. “Sir,” said he, “the fellow 
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wants me to let Mahomet go mad in 
the fifth act, that he may have an 
opportunity of kicking up his heels and 
tossing his arms about, but I shall not 
indulge him.” Perhaps it would have 
been better if he had. Garrick took 
the tamer part of Demetrius, and re- 
signed Mahomet to Barry; but, with 
all their efforts, they could with difli- 
culty keep Irene alive until the ninth 
and author’s night. On that occasion 
the Doctor appeared “ for that night 
only” in the stage-box, and in a gold- 
laced waistcoat. 

There are few speeches in Shak- 
speare’s acting plays more frequently 
quoted or more vehemently applauded, 
when delivered ‘‘ with good emphasis 
and discretion,” than Hotspur’s grand 
flourish about honour, which (with all 
our reverence for the mighty bard) is 
a little too much in * Ercles’ vein,” 
and somewhat out of character ; more 
in keeping with the wild, romantic 
imagination of the Welch Magician, 
Owen Glendower, than the blunt nor- 
thern soldier, the straightforward, 
deed-doing, although impetuous Percy. 
This is flat heresy, perhaps, but we are 
open to conviction, and speak with 
becoming reserve :— 

“ By Heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the palefac’d 
moon ! 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the 
ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 

So he that doth redeem her thence might 
wear, 

Without co-rival, all her dignities.’’ 


Campbell, in his ‘ Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons,” pronounces sentence of ** utter 
bombast” on several of the most re- 
nowned passages in Sheridan’s para- 
phrase of Kotzebue’s Pizarro. Such 
as Cora’s description of maternal ec- 
stacy when her infant begins to see, to 
distinguish objects, to cut teeth, and 
to prattle. Elvira’s soliloquy at the 
end of the third act, and Pizarro’s 
speech in disregard of the opinion of 
posterity ; to which speech, with un- 
pardonable misrepresentation, he attri- 
butes exactly a contrary meaning. He 
says, contemptuously, “in one speech 
a warrior predicts that his bones will 
rattle in his grave with joy at his pos- 
thumous fame,” and turns this idea into 
ridicule. 

How does the fact stand? Elvira 
cautions Pizarro to pay some respect 


to future fame, and not to sully his 
reputation by putting his prisoner, 
Alonzo, to death. He replies, ‘* And 
should posterity applaud my deeds, 
think you my mouldering bones will 
rattle with transport in my tomb? 
No; this is renown for visionary boys 
to dream of. ‘The fame I covet shall 
uphold my living estimation, o’erbear 
with popular support the envy of my 
foes, advance my purposes, and aid 
my power.” ‘This appears to us ex- 
ceedingly unlike bombast, but, on the 
contrary, good practical logic of the 
Tamerlane or Genghis Khan school, or 
of that of the usual disciples of the 
sword ; but if Campbell thought dif- 
ferently, at least he should have read 
with common attention, and quoted 
correctly. But can we expect fair cri- 
ticism in a writer so utterly heedless as 
to call the Stranger, Mr. Haller, and 
to say in his Life of Cowper, that he 
knows not to whom that poet alludes 
in these lines :— 
* Nor he who for the bane of thousands born, 
Built God a church, and laugh'd his word to scorn.” 
The poet of Hope should have been 
more guarded himself, when he deals 
in such slashing invective as to pro- 
nounce Dr. Parr a simpleton, John 
Pinkerton a charlatan, and George 
Chalmers equally destitute of learning 
and taste. Verily there is no bro- 
therly love in the republic of letters. 
Boaden (‘Life of Kemble”) selects 
from Pizarro the identical passages 
Campbell condemns, for the most un- 
qualified laudation, calling them * im- 
ages of high emotion, expressed in the 
richest terms, though not in the metre 
of poetry.” Perhaps the truth lies in 
the medium. They are neither con- 
temptible nor of first-rate excellence, 
but suited to their place, and sufli- 
cient for the occasion. We are old- 
fashioned enough to like Pizarro still, 
with all its faults and incongruities, 
and think it better than two-thirds of 
the French adaptations which of late 
years have become so popular, ‘There 
is an air of romance in the story, and 
effect in the stage arrangement, which 
never fail to please the audience, al- 
though the professed critics cavil; and 
all leading actors are partial to Rolla, 
who is one of the most popular of 
theatric heroes. Few plays in modern 
times have obtained so much celebrity. 
It was brought out late in the season, 
when only thirty-six nights remained 
foritsrun; yet it produced £15,000 to 
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the treasury of the theatre, and 30,000 
copies were printed and sold. 

The introduction of the name of 
Boaden reminds us, that as a dramatic 
writer he is perhaps entitled to the 
lowest place in the scale, of all whose 
crude conceptions have from time to 
time been sustained by a patient and 
long-suffering public.* We cannot for 
our lives detect a redeeming feature in 
one of them. He principally founded 
on the popular romances of the day ; 
but how he obtained interest enough 
with the managers to get them acted 
is, and is likely to remain, a histrionic 
mystery. He appears to have been a 
sort of second class Boswell, on the 
staff of John Kemble, who, with Mrs. 
Siddons, once pilloried themselves into 
one of his abortions, called Aurelio and 
Miranda, being a dramatic version of 
Mat. Lewis's respectable novel of the 
Monk.” Speaking of this, Campbell 
says,t “It was well performed, and 
would have been well received, if the 
author had been more fortunate in his 
hearers; but the audience would not 
learn their parts. It was meant that 
they should be alternately sad and 
mirthful, the piece being tragi-comic. 
They, however, laughed at the most 


UNIVERSITY 


A Royat Commission has been, as our 
readers are probably aware, issued, or, 
to speak more correctly, named, to in- 
quire into the present state of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Yielding, appa- 
rently, to some external pressure, 
rather than to any internal conviction 
of the necessity of the measure, Lord 
John Russell has determined to include 
our University in the same category 
with her English sisters, and to insti- 
tute in Ireland an investigation similar 
to that already in operation at the 
other side of the Channel. 

Whether or not this measure was 
necessary, or what may have been the 
motives of those who pressed its adop- 
tion on the Prime Minister, we shall 
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tragic passages, and looked grave at 
the most comic.” Boaden’s magnum 
opus appears to have been aptly called 
The Voice of Nature, and founded on 
the judgment of Solomon, a subject ill 
chosen, and calculated to make the 
‘“‘unco guid” as Burns calls them, 
shudder. When he came to the green- 
room to be delivered of this prodigy, 
he said with complacence, ‘ This time, 
at least, I think I have given Billy 
(meaning Shakspeare) the go-by.” On 
another occasion he said to Mrs, 
Powell, who was to sustain a leading 
character in one of his inflictions, 
‘* Surely, Madam, there can be nothing 
on earth so dreadful as reading a play 
to a company of performers.” To 
which the lady, who had a ready wit, 
replied, **Oh, yes; there is one thing 
much worse—listening to it.” But 
let us do justice. Boaden, though a 
bad dramatist, is not without literary 
merit. He was the first to detect the 
imposture of Vortigern and the Ireland 
fabrications, in a well written pamphlet, 
which anticipated the unwieldy vo- 
lume of Malone. He wrote several 
amusing memoirs, and his ‘ Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of the Shakspeare 
Portraits” is decidedly valuable. 


” 


REFORM. 


not now stop to inquire. Whether the 
spirit in which it was first commenced 
was hostile or not, the University of 
Dublin has no just reason to complain 
of the act which entrusted the present 
inquiry to such men as the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Lord Rosse, the Bishop of Cork, Dr. 
Longfield, and Mr. Cooper ; and if the 
investigation be carried on, as we hope 
and believe it will, in a spirit neither 
bigoted nor restless, we think we may 
venture to predict, that the University 
of Dublin will come from the ordeal 
with an increased capacity for useful- 
ness, and certainly with an undiminish- 
ed reputation. 

Admitting, however, the wisdom of 


* It is easier to speak with decision of what is inferior than what is excellent. We 
recollect once giving a gallery order to our printer’s Devil, to see one of the numerous 
so-called * popular Irish comedians,” who came to make us forget Tyrone Power. 
On asking him, the next day, the feeling of that most influential portion of the 
public, as to the new aspirant, he said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, there was no division of opinion 
about him at all; he’s decidedly the worst.” 


+ Life of Mrs. Siddons. 
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the selection which has been made, we 
must, nevertheless, maintain that self- 
reform is ever the best reform. It is 
not enough that he who would under- 
take the task of effecting important 
changes in an institution like the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, should be possessed 
of perfect honesty of purpose, and a 
general view of the object to be at- 
tained ; it is not enough that his re- 
forms should be in principle liberal and 
salutary; he must also have such an 
acquaint: unce with the practical work- 
ing of the system which he desires to 
improve, as will enable him to esti- 
mate justly the several consequences 
of the measures which he proposes to 
introduce, and to select the most fa- 
vourable time and means for their ac- 
complishment. Without such know- 
ledge, policy the most enlightened in 
principle may be in effect most disas- 
trous. Without such knowledge, no 
one, how just soever his general views 
may be, is qualified to become a re- 
former. Such a combination of just 
and liberal principles with practical 
knowledge of detail we cannot indeed 
always hope to find. We must often 
be satisfied to accept an imperfect and 
even dangerous reform, where no other 
van be had; to prefer a hazardous ex- 
eriment to the continuance of a use- 
ess or pernicious system. But if this 
combination can be found, if those who 
must be best acquainted with detail, 
have also shown that they are not de- 
ficient in the other qualities necessary 
to a reformer, it is surely no more than 
common prudence to entrust the task 
to their hands; or, if circumstances 
render that impossible, at least to allow 
great weight to any advice they may 
offer, as to the best mode of effecting 
the desired improvement. 

These principles, the truth of which 
will hardly be disputed, seem naturally 
to suggest the means of determining, 
in what eases an institution like the 
University of Dublin needs reform ab 
extra, and when it may safely be per- 
mitted to reform itself. If the rulers 
of such an institution have shown them- 
selves to be bigotedly averse to im- 
provement—unable of themselves to 
see what is necessary—unwilling to 
listen to others, who may be better 
acquainted with the requireme nts of 
the age, then indeed the institution 
cannot safely be left to reform itself, 
and it becomes absolutely necessary to 
entrust to other hands the duty, which 


its own rulers have not the power or 
the will to discharge. But if the true 
state of the case be the exact reverse 
of this—if it can be shown that, during 
a long series of years, the governing 
body of the University have constantly 
and successfully exerted themselves to 
give efficiency to its system, to provide 
a constant supply for the wants of an 
ever-changing age; if they have done 
this of their own free-will, without in- 
terference or compulsion, it is not wise, 
it is not just to take out of their hands 
the execution of a task, which they 
have shown themselves to be able and 
willing to fulfil, Which of these pic- 
tures is the true one, and whether the 
duty of a Commission should be to aid 
the Board of Trinity College in the 
work of reformation, or to supersede 
them, can only be determined by a 
reference to their past history ; and if 
we add to this consideration the ge- 
neral importance of the subject, we 
shall need no further apology for en- 
gaging the attention of our readers in 
a brief review of the principal improve- 
ments, which have been eflected in the 
University of Dublin during the pre- 
sent century. And as it is not our in- 
tention to pronounce any opinion as 
to the relative importance of the se- 
veral branches of study cultivated 
in Trinity College, we shall consider 
these improvements in the order of 
time. 

First in order of time, and not least 
in magnitude or importance, we may 
place the reformation of the Mathema- 
tical School. It is well known to those 
who are acquainted with the history 
of European science, that during the 
greater part of the e ighte enth century, 
while the schools of France and Ger- 
many were advancing with rapid strides 
in the cultivation of mathematical sci- 
ence, the same period in the British 
school was marked, if not by inactivity, 
at least by an absence of progress. 
How far this result may be traced to 
a too constant attempt to imitate the 
great master, whose methods, like the 
bow of Ulysses, are scarcely suited to a 
weaker hand, we shall not now stop to 
inquire. Suflice it to say that it was 
a reproach from which Trinity College 
was not exempt, and that between the 
point which then marked the bounds 
of mathematical science, and that which 
marked its limits as studied in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, there was to be found, 
in the year 1800, a hiatus of most de. 
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plorable extent. The higher branches 
of modern analysis were unknown ; 
the works of Laplace and Lagrange 
were unintelligible, even to students 
of the first rank. Even for the at- 
tainment of a fellowship, the mathe- 
matical knowledge required was of a 
most limited character, as may be in- 
ferred from the well-known College 
anecdote, that upon one occasion the 
fellowship candidates proce eded in a 
body to the professor of mathematics, 
to ascertain whether he purposed to 
include the 27th, 28th, and 29th pro- 
»ositions of the sixth book of Euclid 
in the fellowship course. In a word, 
the Mathematical School may be said 
to have been non-existent. For the 
removal of this reproach, the Univer- 
sity of Dublin is mainly indebted to 
the exertions of the late Provost, Dr. 
Lloyd, then a Junior Fellow. Aban- 
doning the via trita which had proved so 
hopelessly barren, he introduced among 
the mathematical students the more 
fertile methods of modern analysis. He 
thus laid the foundation of the school. 
Succeeding labourers exerted them- 
selves to complete what a had begun— 
none with more ability and success than 
the lamented Professor Mac Cullagh. 
The Mathematical School of Dublin 
advanced with sure and rapid steps, 
and in its present state, weakened 
though it is by the loss of him who was 
its brightest ornament, it is yet inferior 
to none in the United Kingdom. 

Ina reformation such asthat here de- 
scribed, where so much depends upon 
individual exertion, the amount to be 
attributed to actual legislation must 
necessarily be small; still, however, 
the governing body of the University 
have not been inactive. By the insti- 
tution of the gold medal in 1816, and 
subsequently by that of moderatorships 
in 1834, they have stimulated under- 

raduate exertion in the scientific field. 
Two professorships, of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Mathematics, had long ex- 
isted in the University upon the foun- 
dation of ErasmusSmith. One ofthese, 
the professorship of Mathematics, had 
been held by a SeniorF ellow, and neither 
chair was intended to engross the en- 
tire attention of the professor, who, if 
a Junior Fellow, might still continue 
to be a tutor. The evil of this system, 


* «Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge.” 


Fifth Edition, p. cccxlii. 
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which allowed the attention of the pro- 
fessor to be distracted by a variety of 
duties, was felt and remedied. ‘The 
chairs of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy have been more richly en- 
dowed, and the Junior Fellow who 
holds either is required to give up his 
pupils, as well as any College lecture- 
ship which he may hold at the time of 
his election, and to devote himself un- 
dividedly to the duties of his profes. 
sorship. A Queen’s Letter has also 
been obtained, empowering the Board 
to dispense with the rule of seniority, 
and to call upon the two professors to 
take part in the fellowship examina- 
tion. In practice the examination in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
is invariably conducted by them, The 
efliciency of the examination is thus 
secured in both these departments. 

With the Mathematical School of 
Trinity College we trust that the Go- 
vernment will not be over-hasty to in- 
terfere. It is not, indeed, perfect, and 
we shall, before we conclude, point out 
at least one important particular in 
which we think it susceptible of much 
improvement ; but let nothing be done 
which would in any way tend to impair 
its efliciency, or deprive it of the honour 
which at present attaches to it. 

** Evil would be the day,” says Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, ‘for the science of 
the British isles, were the high honours 
given to mathematical learning by these 
two universities (Cambridge and Dub- 
lin) to lose their estimation through any 
change of system. The great mathe- 
maticians of Dublin will be true to their 
best interests ; and Cambridge, I doubt 
not, through every moral and intellec- 
tual change, will continue true to the 
interests of high mathematical science. 
Its practical bearing on the business of 
life is universally admitted ; and on this 
account we honour it; but we have 
higher motives for honouring it in our 
academic course,—as the guide to the 
highest forms of material truth; as an 
instrument to draw out the consequences 
of accumulated discoveries ; as a check 
to wild hypothesis; and as a part of 
severe logic, of moral training, and of 
intellectual discipline.”* 


Passing over minor changes and 
improveme nts which were from time 
to time effected, we come now to notice 
the most important reform which the 
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Board, in their legislative capacity, have 
as yet accomplished, we mean the re- 
formation, or perhaps we should rather 
say foundation, of the Divinity School. 
It will scarcely be denied—it never has 
been denied—that among the many 

ave duties which devolve upon the 
Gatensien of Dublin, none is more 
weighty than the task of educating 
those who are destined ‘to serve in 
the sacred ministry of the Church.” 
We are far, indeed, from agreeing with 
those who would allow this duty, im- 
portant as it is, to absorb all others, 
and thus convert a university into a 
theological college. The University of 
Dublin has many important functions 
to perform, and we cannot regard it as 
other than a false and dangerous policy 
to allow any one of them to usurp the 
attention which should be shared by 
all. Yet whether we consider the im- 
portance of the work in itself, the ex- 
tent of its operation, or the intentions 
of those by whom Trinity College was 
founded, we can scarcely give, amongst 
her various duties, too high a place to 
the task of educating the clergy of the 
United Church. Let us now inquire 
what provision was made previous to 
the year 1833 for the discharge of this 
important task. We quote from the 
Trish Ecclesiastical Journal, vol. iii. 
p. 228 :— 


‘* The writer is old enough to remem- 
ber when all the education given in the 
University to theological students, can- 
didates for holy orders, was a course of 
very elementary catechetical examina- 
tion, twice a week during four terms, in 
certain parts of Bishop Burnet’s Expo- 
sition of the Thirty-nine Articles. Be- 
sides this the Professor of Divinity read 
prelections, but attendance on these 
prelections was purely voluntary ; it was 
not enforced by the University nor re- 
quired by the Bishops; and, conse- 
quently, a very small proportion of the 
students ever attended them at all. 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer also read, 
or rather catechised, in some such book 
as Paley’s Evidences; but here, also, 
attendance was only required by the 
University from Scholars, and by the 
Bishops was not recognised at all; so 
that, virtually, the only professional 
knowledge absolutely enforced, the only 
theological information provided by the 
University for the future clergy of Ire- 


land, as such, was whatever they could 
gather from Burnet’s most unsound and 
inaccurate book, in a period of four aca- 
demic terms, beginning generally in 
November, and ending in the June 
following.” 


That such a course of education was 
utterly inadequate to qualify the Irish 
clergyman for the discharge of his im- 
portant duty, to enable him to combat 
successfully the varied forms of igno- 
rance and error which he is destined 
to encounter at every step of his pro- 
gress, it is impossible to deny ; but, 
limited and imperfect as it was, we are 
not to suppose that the education given 
to the Irish divinity student was infe- 
rior to that given by any other univer- 
sity, or that in the improvements which 
have since then been effected, the 
Board of Trinity College have been 
merely endeavouring to raise the Divi- 
nity School to a level previously attain- 
ed by similar institutions elsewhere. 


«* Whether (says the present Bishop of 
Ossory*) we compared our divinity stu- 
dents at that time with those that we 
formerly sent forth, or with any who 
were then issuing from any other place 
of learning, we should, I believe, have 
found abundant cause to be content with 
ourselves. But the question was hap- 

ily considered and determined upon 
fovmie and sounder principles—upon the 
principles on which all such questions 
ought to be determined. Looking not 
at what we ourselves had done, or at 
what others were doing, but at what the 
exigencies of our own times required, 
and at what we were able to effect, the 
Provost and Senior Fellows determined 
upon important changes in this part of 
our system of education, by which the 
period of our divinity course was ex- 
tended, the course itself very consider- 
ably enlarged, and considerable altera- 
tions made in the provisions for con- 
ducting it.” 


What these reforms were, we learn 
from the article previously quoted from 
the Ecclesiastical Journal. After al- 
luding to an improvement in the work- 
ing of the former system, which shortly 
followed the appointment of the late 
Dr. Elrington to the Regius Professor- 
ship of Divinity, the writer proceeds : 


“This laid the foundation of that most 
important measure, which was after- 


* Introductory Lecture delivered in the Divinity School of Trinity College, 
Dublin, on the first Lecture Day of Michaelmas Term, 1837, 
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wards adopted under the provostship of 


the late Dr. Lloyd, and which has re- 
ceived the unanimous sanction of our 
prelates, the giving of a divinity testi- 
monium, distinct from the testimonium 
of the degree, and requiring two years’ 
residence and attendance on divinity 
lectures as necessary for obtaining this 
testimonium. This was followed by 
another very important regulation, the 
establishment of two examinations, one 
at the end of each year, in addition to 
the voluntary divinity examinations, at 
which prizes are given by the liberality 
of the Provost and Senior Fellows for 
distinguished answering. 

‘At present, therefore, the divinity 
student, to obtain the testimonium of 
the University, which the Bishops have 
agreed to require as necessary for holy 
orders, must pass through a two years’ 
course of study; he must attend the 
prelections of Archbishop King’s Lee- 
turer, with the catechetical lectures of 
his assistants, during the first of these 
years; he must attend the prelections 
of the professor, and the catechetical 
lectures of the assistants, during the 
second year; and at the end of each 
year he must pass an examination in a 
prescribed course of study, embracing a 
competent knowledge of the Greek ‘Tes- 
tament, together with the Christian 
evidences, the Socinian, and Arian, and 
Romish controversies, the Liturgy, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and Church his- 
tory. The principal text-books now 
employed for these examinations are 
Butler’s Analogy, Pearson on the Creed, 
Paley’s Evidences and Hore Pauline, 
Magee on the Atonement, Burnet on the 
Articles, Potter on Church Govern- 
ment, Bishop Taylor’s Dissuasive against 
Popery, W heatly onthe Common Prayer, 
and Soames’ edition of Mosheim’s Church 
History. By this system a minimum of 
information is communicated, even to 
those who aim only at barely passing the 
examinations, which is certainly far from 
contemptible; whilst it enables the more 
intelligent and industrious to carry away 
an amount of learning which forms a 
most excellent foundation for future 
study, and a very respectable prepara- 
tion for their ministerial labours. 


It is unnecessary to add anything to 
the foregoing statement of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Divinity School 
of Trinity College is at present con- 
ducted. The ample time allowed, the 
judicious selection of text-books, and 
the happy combination of the several 
methods of prelection, catec shetical lec- 
ture, and examination, must ensure it 
success. As a proof that it Aas been 
successful, we may mention the fact 
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that several English Bishops have said, 
that at their ordination examinations 
they have found no men so well pre- 
pared as the divinity students of the 
University of Dublin. 

Our linits will not permit us to do 
more than glance at the improvements 
which have be en effected in the Schools 
of Law and Medicine. In the former 
of these the Board have, in conjunc. 
tion with the Benchers of the Queen’s 
Inns, exerted themselves to establish 
an efficient system of lectures for law 
students. Additional professorships 
have been founded ; and although the 
system is still too much in its infuney 
to allow us to judge of its working, we 
have no doubt that it will produce a 
highly beneficial effect upon the legal 
profession. In the Medical School the 
Board have recently resolved to throw 
open, without special fees, to all stu- 
dents having their names on the roll- 
book, the courses of lectures delivered 
by the University Professors, so far 
as they are required for the degree 
of M.B. They have likewise founde d 
a new professorship (in surgery), and 
an Herbarium in the botanical de- 
partment, to the care of which Dr. 
Harvey has been appointed. Prizes 
for proficiency in the several branches 
of medical study have been for some 
years established, and are found to 
work well. 

No science has of late attracted more 
attention than Engineering. The great 
increase of railways, which forms so 
distinguishing a fe ature of our age, had 
so elevated the importance of the en- 
ginee r, that it soon became necessar 'y to 
provide increased facilities and a highe oY 
sort of education for those who destined 
theinselves to that profession, For this 
want the Board of Trinity College 
have not been slow to furnish an ade- 
quate supply. We quote from the 
University Calendar for the present 
year, pp. se et seq. : 


**The School of Engineering in the 
University of Dublin was established in 
the year 1842, with the view of combin- 
ing, as far as is practicable, the theo- 
retical and practical instruction requi- 
site for the profession of civil engineer- 
ing, and of imparting to the members of 
that profession the other advantages of 
academical education.” 


With the view of rendering this 
school as complete as possible, lecturers 
have been appointed in the several 
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branches of mathematics, physics, me- 
chanics—both theoretical and prac- 
tical—chemistry, mineralogy, geology ; 
together with the several “branches ‘of 
ractical engineering, drawing, survey- 
ing, levelling, and field w ork in general. 


“To facilitate their practical stu- 
dies, a model-room, chemical laboratory, 
workshops, and drawing rooms, have 
been provided for the students. . . . 
In addition to the extensive philoso- 
phical apparatus previously in the pos- 
session of the College, the school is like- 
wise furnished with a complete set of 
all the instruments required in survey- 
ing and levelling. The construction 
and principles of the latter are explained 
to the students by lectures in their 
second year, and their use taught by the 
actual execution of surveys of various 
districts in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
undertaken under the direction of the 
assistant professor. In like manner, the 
principles of practical engineering are 
first communicated in lecture, and sub- 
sequently illustrated by the inspection 
of the great railway and other public 
works now in progress—the professor 
of engineering, Sir John Mac Neill, hav- 
ing kindly afforded the students every 
facility for this purpose.” 


We must refer our readers to the 
University Calendar, and to Professor 
Dixon’s Introductory Lecture, for fur- 
ther details upon this subject. Enough 
has, however been said to show that the 
Engineering School of Trinity College 
is conducted on wise and prac tical prin- 
ciples, and that its establishment af- 
fords an additional proof of the desire 
of the Board to provide a supply for 
the ever-growing wants of the age. 

Much, t too, has been done for the en- 
couragement of various other branches 
of study not included in the under- 
gradu: ite course, by the establishment 
of prizes. Thus we find, by reference 
to the Calendar, that prizes of various 
amounts have been founded within the 
space of a few years, in Political Eco- 
nomy,* Modern History, Modern Lan- 
guages, Botany, &c. 

In the measures of reform to which 
our attention has been hitherto di- 
rected, our readers have no doubt ob- 
served that the benefits resulting from 
them, important as they are, were by 


their nature confined to particular 
classes of students. ‘The aspirant to 
scientific honours, and he alone, would 
feel the beneficial effect of the improve- 
ment in the Mathematical School. 
The advantages of a more extended 
theological education would be in ge- 
neral limited to the candidate for holy 
orders. The students of engineering, 
law, or medicine, would have the 
exclusive enjoyment of the provisions 
which have been made for their re- 
spective professions. But the benefits 
of the reform to which we now proceed, 
and which wehave designedly reserved 
to the last place, are restricted to no 
class ; they are the reform, not of a par- 
ticular school, but of the general system 
of university education. 

The system of education adopted in 
Trinity College is, as our readers are 
doubtless aware, a mixed one, consist- 
ing partly of lectures, and partly of 
examinations. Of these the former is, 
beyond all doubt, the most important 
as well as the most difficult. With- 
out entering into the verata questio, 
whether a university ought, in any 

vase, to confer a degree upon those 
who have not had the benefit of her 
complete system, we may safely affirm, 
that, considered even as a test of the 
knowledge of the student, a course of 
catechetical lectures must necessarily 
be far more effective than an exami- 
nation, which is unavoidably brief, 
hurried, and partial. If, then, we de- 
sire to give efficiency to the system of 
collegiate education, it is to this point 
that our efforts must be principally di- 
rected; and it was precisely in this 
point that the system formerly pursued 
m Trinity College was most defective. 

No man is apable of giving efli- 
cient instruction in all the branches 
of academic study. Whatever be the 
extent of his genius or his learning, 
the mind of each individual is ge- 
nerally possessed by a strong inclination 
for some one pursuit, to the injury or 
exclusion of the rest; and if duty re- 
quire that his attention should be dis- 
tracted by a variety of subjects, the 
most favourable result which we can 
anticipate is, that after a zealous, and 
therefore effective, » pe rformance of that 
part of his task which accords with his 


This important subject, for the introduction of which Trinity College is in- 
debted to the liberality of the Archbishop of Dublin, has been recently added to 
the course appointed to be read by candidates for moderatorships in logics and 


ethics. 
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own tastes, the remainder will be gone 


through with conscientious exactness of 


routine, irksome to the instructor, and 
of little benefit to the pupil. Again, 
if no provision be made for the various 
capacities of students, if the same lec- 
ture be given to the candidate for aca- 
demic distinction, and to the student 
whose ability is no more than adequate 
to the obtaining of a degree, or, as they 

are tec hnically t termed, the honor- man, 
and the caution-man, how is it possible 
that- the lecturer should consult for 
both? If he adapt his lectures to the 
capacity of the higher class of students, 
those of more limited intellect will find 
them unintelligible ; if he address him- 
self to the lower class, the honor-inan 
will despise themassuperfluous. Under 
the system which was pursuedin ‘Trinity 
College, previous to the year 1834, 
these ‘difficulties were insurmountable. 
When each tutor was required to lec- 
ture in almost every branch of the acade- 
mic course, and toaddress himselfat the 
same instant to students of the most dif- 
ferent capacities, it was impossible that 
his lectures should be in general effec- 
tive. These difliculties must, of course, 


have increased with every extension of 


the subjects of academic study, and at 
a time when public opinion has pro- 
nounced so decidedly in favour of the 
admission of many new subjects into 
a collegiate education, they would soon 
have been found intolerable. For the 
removal of these difficulties the Board 
could not, perhaps, have legislated suc- 
cessfully, inherent as they were in the 
system of tuition, which assigned to 
each tutor the exclusive charge of the 
education of his own pupils, a system 
over which the Board had little or 
nocontrol. They were removed, how- 
ever, and that by, perhaps, the only 
means which could have been em. 
ployed, a voluntary combination among 
the Junior Fellows. By the establish- 
ment, in the year 1834, of the present 
tutorial system, was introduced into 
the collegiate system that great prin- 
ciple, on which alone it is possible to ac- 
complish a work which, like education, 
consists of parts, so many and various, 
the principle of the division of labour. 
Instead of securing general inefficiency, 
by permitting the attention of each in- 
dividual tutor to be distracted by a 
number of discordant tasks, the com- 
mittee, to whom is delegated the ma- 
nagement of the tutorial system, and 
who are, of course, well acquainted 
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with the tastes and capabilities of those 
under their control, make it their con- 
stant care so to arrange the system of 
lectures, as to give to each tutor that 
duty for which hei is best fitted. Should 
a new subject be introduced into the 
course, it is generally easy to find, in 
so large a body, two or three who have 
made it their peculiar study. Even if 
none be found actually prepared for 
the task, the Committee would, by a 
judicious relaxation of other duty, in- 
duce those whose tastes lead them in 
that direction, to undertake the neces- 
sary labour. Students of different powers 
are no longer all brought together in 
one heterogeneous mass, but are ar- 
ranged in classes, separate lecturers 
being assigned to those who are, and 
to those who are not candidates for 
honours. 

That the present system is perfect, 
we are, indeed, very far from assert. 
ing; in one important respect, it is 
even inferior to that which preceded 
it. For, by the division of the tuto- 
rial funds, which necessarily accom. 
panied the division of tutorial labour, 
one important stimulus to individual 
exertion was taken away, or, at least, 
seriously diminished. We are no be- 
lievers in Louis Blanc and the Orga- 
nisation du Travail, nor can we possi- 
bly admit that, except in some very 
rare instances, a man will labour for 
a community with the energy which 
marks those exertions of which he 
reaps the undivided fruit. Still, with- 
out adverting to the facts, that in a 
small community the effect even of in- 
dividual labour must be highly sensi- 
ble, and that a strong public opinion 
is brought to bear upon any tutor who 
neglects his duty, we may say at once 
that no amount of isolated exertion 
will suffice to carry on such an insti- 
tution as Trinity College. With such 
a number of varied subjects to be 
taught, of varied intellects to be edu- 
cated, division of labour is essential; 
the existence of the present system for 
seventeen years, and the extensions of 
the College course, which it has ena- 
bled the Boar d to effect, have increased 
that necessity ; and, interwoven as it 
now is into the whole fabric of col- 
legiate education, any attempt to over- 
throw it would be irrational and fruit- 
less. We might as well think of re- 
converting the C College itself into the 
Monastery of All Hallows. 

The way having been thus cleared 
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for an extension of the course of 
academic education, the Board of Tri- 
nity College have at length taken 
the important step of introducing 
the Experimental Sciences into the 
undergraduate course. ‘That these 
sciences have not hitherto received, 
either in this or the sister universities, 
the attention to which their extent and 
importance entitle them, is unfortu- 
nately too true. The mathematician 
is too much in the habit of despising, 
or, at least, undervaluing, pursuits, 
especially scientific pursuits, in which 
the modes of investigation are differ- 
ent from that of abstract reasoning. 
Even the spirit which prompted Gillies 
and Monboddo to sneer at the labours 
of the modern philosopher, is not alto- 
gether extinct, and although few could 
now be found hardy enough to deny 
the value of experimental science, 
there are some, perhaps, who would be 
disposed to question its utility as a 
mental discipline, and, therefore, the 
propriety of introducing it into 
a system of general education. We 
shall not stop to refute this absurd 
notion, which is, indeed, rapidly taking 
its proper place among other fossil 
heresies. Suffice it to say, that the 
Board of Trinity College have expelled 
it from their counsels, and that by the 
introduction into the undergraduate 
course of such sciences as Electricity, 
Magnetism, Chemistry, and Mineral- 
ogy—by rewarding them with the 
same distinctions—finally, by permit- 
ting the student of these sciences to 
attain the same rank at the time of his 
graduation,* they have declared their 
opinion that Experimental Physics are 
entitled totake their place by the side of 
mathematics, classics, and the other 
branchesofacademiestudy. A reference 
to the University Calendar for the pre- 
sent year will show that this has been 
done, without overburthening the stu- 
dent, by giving him, to a certain extent, 
in the last year of his course, the right 
of selection among the several subjects 
of examination. The fact that the 
candidates for the different professions 
have in general commenced their pe- 
culiar studies previously to the termi- 
nation of the undergraduate course, 


* Separate honors for experimental physics were instituted in the year 1849 ; and 
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has also been attended to, and a judi- 
cious relaxation of College rules has 
been adopted to meet such cases. 

We quote from the University Ca- 
lendar for 1851, pp. 18, 19:— 


“In order to lighten the collegiate 
studies of professional students, it has 
been decreed by the Board, that the sub- 
jects for examination in the senior so- 
phister year shall be arranged in five 
courses. 

“ Of these, all students will be re- 
quired to answer in the first and second 
courses, and non-professional students, 
in addition, will be required to answer 
in any two of the remaining three 
courses which they may prefer. 

‘* Professional students in divinity, 
engineering, law, or medicine, at the 
Hilary or Trinity Examinations, will 
be required, in addition to the first and 
second courses, to answer in one only 
of the remaining three courses, if it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
senior lecturer that they have credit for 
full professional attendance during the 
term immediately preceding. But, at 
the Degree Examination, to enjoy this 
privilege, such students must have cre- 
dit for full professional attendance for 
the actual year preceding.” 


Provision is thus made for all bona 
Jide cases of professional study, accom- 
panied by such precautions as may suf- 
fice to prevent this indulgence from 
being taken advantage of by those who, 
without being seriously engaged in pre- 
paring for their respective professions, 
might wish to plead them as an excuse 
for the neglect of College duty. 

Another important reform, also con- 

sequent upon the change in the tutorial 
system, which the Board have recently 
introduced, is the substitution, in cer- 
tain cases, of the attendance upon a 
term of lectures for the passing of an 
examination. Referring again to the 
Calendar for 1851, pp. 17, 18, we find 
that of the eight examinations which 
were formerly required for admission to 
the degree of A.B., four, or any smaller 
number may be omitted, provided that 
the student attend a corresponding 
number of courses of lectures. 

We have already said that, con- 

sidered merely as a test of proficiency, 
we think a course of catechetical lec- 


in 1850 the Board resolved on the unanimous recommendation of the several pro- 
fessors connected with the School of Natural Philosophy, to found a moderatorship 
for these sciences similar to those already attached to mathematics, classics, and 


ethics. 
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tures greatly to be preferred to an ex- 
amination; and when we further re- 
flect upon the amount of instruction 
thus communicated, it appears to us 
all-important to induce the student to 
prefer the former mode of performing 
the exercises requisite for the attain- 
ment of his degree. 

The principle might, we think, be 
advantageously extended by requir- 
ing from students no more than two 
term examinations, viz., at the close 
of the second and fourth years, and 
permitting them to commute all the 
rest for attendance upon courses of 
lectures, and we have little doubt that 
this will ultimately be done. 

Having thus given a rapid sketch 
of the several improvements which have 
been recently effected in the University 
of Dublin, we would now proceed to 
notice the defects which, in ouf opinion, 
still exist in that institution, defects 
which are few, indeed, in number, yet 
whose individual importance it is im- 
possible to deny. ‘These defects are, 
with very trifling exceptions, of such 
a kind, that the “Board, unaided, have 
not power to remove them, and it is 
precisely here that the exertions of a 
commission might be employed with 
advantage, to assist those who have 
long laboured in the cause of reform. 
The defects to which we allude are to 
be found in the principles upon which 
the fellowship examination, the most 
important of all, is at present con- 
ducted. As these defects are most se- 
verely felt in the departments of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy, we 
shall, for the present, confine our at- 
tention to this part of the subject. 

It is impossible to read the statutes 
by which this examination is regulated, 
without being struck by the fact, that 
they were adapted to a state of know- 
ledge, especially in the mathematical 
and physical sciences, which is, in com- 
parison with its present condition, li- 
mited and imperfect ; and these sta- 
tutes have been drawn up with such 
strict minuteness of detail, that so long 
as they continue unmodified, the Boar d 
are utterly powerless to effect in this 
examination any valuable reform. In 
each of the important branches to which 
we have alluded, the examiner is ex- 
pected to ascertain with accuracy the 
relative merits of a number of candi- 
dates, varying from six to twelve, in 
the short space of two hours, and by 
an oralexamination. Now the veriest 
tyro in mathematics knows that this is 











generally impossible. Doubtless there 
are cases in which the superiority ofone 
or two of the candidates is so decided, 
that any examination, no matter how 
cursory or superficial, will suffice to 
display it. Butin general it is impos- 
sible to rely upon the results of any 
examination, which does not include 
the following requisites:—1. A con- 
siderable number of questions, 2. The 
use of paper. 3. Sufficient time to 
permit the analytical ability of the se- 
veral candidates to show itself in the 
solution of the proposed questions, 
Without the first and third of these, 
the examination is little more than a 
matter of chance; the want of the se- 
cond will tend to render it a test of 
mere memory ; and both these de- 
fects are combined in the fellowship 
examination. Such an examination 
may have been well suited to a time 
when analysis was almost unknown in 
the University of Dublin, when Ha- 
milton’s ‘Conic Sections” occupied 
the most prominent place in the ma- 
thematical course; but considered as 
the means of recruiting the numbers of 
a school.which has now, we are proud 
to say, a European reputation, it is 
obviously inadequate. So long, how- 
ever, as the time allowed for the ex- 
amination is limited to two hours, the 
use of a rapid oral examination, which 
allows a large number of questions to 
be proposed to each candidate, i is per- 

haps to be preferred. It is better that 
the result should depend upon memory 

than upon chance. 

We are well aware that it is often 
said, in reply to these objections, that 
the result of the fellowship examination 
has, invariably, been the selection of 
the best among the candidates, and 
that therefore the examination cannot 
be thus defective. To test the accuracy 
of this ste itement, by a reference to par- 
ticular cases, would be a useless and 
invidious task—those who are conver- 
sant with the history of fellowship ex- 
aminations, know well that it is far 
from being universally true. But even 
if we were to admit its truth, the object 
of an examination is but half attained. 
No system of examination is perfect, 
which does not both provide a sure test 
for prof icienc y, and also secure to the 
candidate, in the preparation which it 
requires, that discipline which is best 
fitted to strengthen his powers in the 
department to which the examination 
is devoted—and many systems may 
comply with the first requisite which 
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utterly fail in the second. Doubtless, 
it is often true that the strongest me- 
mory is found united to the most vi- 
gorous reason ; it is always true that 

e who is most deeply pe gree with 
a subject will acquire with greatest fa- 
cility its language and formule ; but it 
is never true that the discipline which 
the mind undergoes in the preparation 
for such a test as the present fellow- 
ship examination, is that which is best 
fitted to develope its powers ; it is never 
true that a mathematician is best edu- 
cated under a system, whose inevitable 
tendency is to promote the cultivation 
of mere memory, rather than of real 
analytical skill. 

There is another objection to which 
the present system of election to fel- 
lowships is, as we think, justly liable, 
namely, the great diversity of subjects 
which every candidate is, theoretically 
at least, required to prepare. Here, 
again, we trace the effects of the limited 
state of knowledge at the time when 
that system was founded. So long as 
the study of the exact sciences was con- 
fined within a very narrow range, the 
candidate for fellowship would find no 
great difficulty in mastering the small 
amount which was required of him, 
without any serious diminution of the 
time which was demanded by the other, 
and (then) more important parts of 
the course, logics, ethics and classical 
literature generally ; and that such a 
division of his time was contemplated 
in framing the statute, appears probable 
from the fact that only four hours, or 
one-fourth of the whole examination, 
is assigned to those branches which now 
in most cases decide the fellowship. 
To infer from this, as many persons are 
ready to do, that the University of 
Dublin is thereby bound to adhere 
strictly and perpetually to the same di- 
vision, is to argue illogically. All such 
measures of importance must be viewed 
with reference to the state of things at 
the time when they were established. 
Even were we to adhere rigidly to the 
rule, which prescribes obedience to the 
intentions of the founders, these inten- 
tions must be judged according to the 


a not according to the letter of 
t 


eir acts, and when we find ourselves 
placed in new circumstances, it is our 
duty to consider how they would have 
acted if similarly placed ; and it is no 
more than reasonable to infer, that the 
same motives which gave to the ma- 
thematics of the seventeenth century 
one-fourth of the fellowship examina- 
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tion, would have assigned a much larger 
proportion to the mathematics of the 
nineteenth. Still, it may reasonably 
be doubted whether, in the preponde- 
rance now given to the exact sciences, 
the University has not exceeded the 
limits which the intentions of the found- 
ers, even upon the most liberal inter- 
pretation, might be thought to impose. 
It cannot be denied that, while the 
state of the mathematical school has 
been for many years rapidly progres- 
sive, no similar advance has character- 
ized the department of classical lite- 
rature. The one school has now long 
enjoyed a European reputation—the 
other is unknown, inactive, scarcel 
existent. The founders of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin could scarcely have 
intended this; and, if it were possible, 
without prejudice to the Mathematical 
School, to devise any means of elevating 
the present position of classics, such a 
measure would render Trinity College 
a vast service—would do much to take 
away the reproach of unfaithfulness to 
her trust, which persons, secretly or 
avowedly hostile to scientific pursuits, 
have not been slow to cast upon her. 
Such means can only, we think, 
be found in the separation of the mass 
of subjects which constitute the present 
fellowship course, a certain number 
of fellowships being assigned as a re- 
ward to classical proficiency, with, 
perhaps, the addition of metaphysics 
and ethics. So long as mathematical 
ability forms a sine qué non to the ob- 
taining of a fellowship, so long must 
many be excluded, who, if admitted, 
would, by their labours in the field of 
classical literature, contribute much to 
the foundation and advancement of a 
classical school. Nor is the present 
system without disadvantage to the 
mathematician. Instead of being per- 
mitted to devote his undivided energies 
to that subject for which his genius 
best fits him, he is burthened by a 
mass of various studies, which cannot 
but diminish the vigour with which he 
would have followed his own peculiar 
branch, had he been allowed to follow 
it alone. During the existence of the 
old tutorial system, this was, perhaps, 
unavoidable. When each pupil re- 
ceived his education solely from his 
individual tutor, great deficiency in 
any subject would, of course, have 
so far unfitted the latter for his 
duty; and it may have been better 
to ensure to the tutor a respectable 
knowledge of all the branches of col- 
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legiate study, than to provide for 
the development of great attainments, 
combined, as they must, in general, 
be with as great defects. But the in- 
troduction of the division of labour 
into the work of education has obvi- 
ated this necessity. There is no longer 
any reason that the Fellows of ‘Trinity 
College should be expected to know 
*‘something of everything; and the 
idea that any system can render men all- 
accomplished is the wildest of dreams. 
Sidonia and Monte Cristo are pictu- 
resque objects enough in romance; 
but we must not expect to find them 
in reality. 

We have thus endeavoured to lay 
before our readers a brief sketch of 
the principal improvements which the 
zoverning body of the University of 
Dublin have, within a short period, 
effected in that institution, as well as 
of some of the most prominent faults 
with which it is still chargeable. The 
limits of an article like the present 
must be our apology for doing but 
scanty justice to a subject which would 
require a much larger space. Many 
useful changes have been scarcely no- 
ticed ; some blemishes have, probably, 
been allowed to remain uncensured. 
Enough has, however, been said to 
show, that the spirit which animates 
the present governors of our Univer- 
sity is not opposed to judicious reform; 
that the object of a Commission should 
be, as we have before said, to aid, not 
to supersede them; and that there 
still exist important defects, which the 
Board have not, of themselves, power 
to remedy; and to the removal of 
which the power of the Crown might 
be advantageously applied. On the 
exact nature of the remedy to be ap- 
plied to these defects, we desire to 
speak with more hesitation ; not that 
we have ourselves any doubt as to the 
efficacy of the means which we have 
ventured to propose, but because we 
are well aware that it is a subject upon 
which, even among those who are best 
informed, and best qualified to judge, 
there yet exists very great difference 
of opinion. But it is with no such 
diffidence that we give our tribute of 
approbation to the changes which have 
been effected in the University of Dub- 
lin. To these changes, so far as they 
are generally known, public approval 
has been too freely accorded, to permit 
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us to doubt the correctness of our own 
estimate of their value; and success, 
not, indeed, an infallible criterion of 
merit, yet seldom found without it, 
has followed them rapidly and surely, 
The University of Dublin has had 
to encounter much obloquy, both from 
those who are hostile to all change, and 
from those who think that change and 
improvement are synonymous. While 
the latter class accuse her of blind and 
obstinate attachment to old forms and 
old institutions, the others are not 
less forward to upbraid her with having 
gone too far—with having betrayed 
her important trust, in not resisting 
what they term the utilitarian spirit of 
the age. How far these reproaches 
are just, we have endeavoured to give 
the impartial reader the means of de. 
ciding. Let him look upon her past 
history, and judge whether her career 
has been either bigoted or reckless. 
We do not, indeed, seek to persuade 
all. We are well aware that there is 
a class to whom the spirit of the nine. 
teenth century is an utter abomina- 
tion ; who think modern science to be, 
somehow or other, synonymous with 
infidelity, and would fain seek the 
model of an institution such as the 
University of Dublin, in the darkness 
of the middle ages. We do not write for 
them. We know, too, that there is 
another class who would sweep away 
overything that is oh} Christianity, 
itself, perhaps, included—and in whose 
eyes long-tried service, so far from 
being a title to favour, is but a passe 
port to destruction. Neither do we 
write for them. But we address our- 
selves to a third class, remote from 
these extremes—less noisy, perhaps, 
but far more numerous—who will try 
to judge of an institution according to 
its real merits, and by whom its anti- 
quity will be admitted to be favourable 
evidence, presumptive, though not 
final. And if they have read the 
foregoing sketch in the spirit in which 
we have endeavoured to write it, not 
disposed to depreciate virtues, casting 
no veil over faults, we feel assured 
that they will agree with us in think- 
ing, that the University of Dublin has 
not neglected the important duty of 
self. reform, and that her history for 
forty years has been the history of pro- 


gr essive improvement—temperate, but 
fear less. 





